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• About thirty miles south of Trevandrum d group of three 
places close together and near to the load, and interesting in’ 
the history of Travancore, teem worthy 4>f «c fis't. The first is- 
Palpanibhapuram foit and town, an ahwidm.’' residence of the 
Rajahs, now containing about 4,000 inhabitants. It lies about 
a mile from the mam mad The walls are high, not unlike 
those of Trcviindrum fort The old palace is a good specimen 
of the Malabar style, a vciy extensive gallery-like building, two 
stories high, and with tiled roof, the Durbifr Hall somewhat 
scnibhnii the old one at the capital, ith fine polished 
iii/im pillars, and ground floor open to the courtyard on 
he 1 s Ic Soim. of the corridors are very narrow and low- 
do >fcd, built without any regard to ventilation, the windows 
U>*sg and low, luaily closed with beautiful panels of carved 
laftu c work , some bow windows are supported without on 
sloping brackets fitiely' carved with grotesque figures, and are 
furnished inside w ith seats, so as to afford a convenient view 
to the femalfe inmates of all public procf's-o’'r inJ ”:citors,“ 
The uppermost rooms aic nSrpre rof'l and airy for sleeping in, 
having no wa/ls, but open lattice wi rk all round. There is 
much good solid stone-work of carved or polished granite — 
baths, pillars square and round, "nagnificent slabs of black 
granftc, &r Mn this fort there are va .ua temples, a large 
tank,'ani 3 ‘houses of cnteitammcnt fo- Brahmans The accom- 
panying engraving o*’’ buildmgs at ■* Mivtlikara, between 
AH^py and Qyilon, will give a good idea of the usual style 
of t|a4v% architecture. ’ >1 

OoSayagerry is a large irregular fort n? tJy th*-ee miles in 
circumference, with a hill in' the centre, ^td, ak"fe walls only 
remain, and ruins of the^ banacks, gun-founury, magazine, and 
chur^ The .enclosure is now grown over wifjh jungle and 
pawyra trees The monuments m the old church are deeply 
Iqjmsting, and should be carefully preserved. Here lie the 
remains of D’Lanoy, with his wife and son, who was the 
architect of the fort, and greatly enlarged the kingdom of 
^ Travancore for Rajah Vanji Martiinda Vurmah by his courage 
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Outside the fort we see A\t#cJc “in which at ^hifetiam 
martyr of the last cqjitury^s^ now *preTende(^ to have ‘o^nea 
a spring of water by st-ikmgjjie tock with his elbow. A 
memorial church has been ere<?ted by the Romar^LaJhoiics 
over the simU spring (if it is a spring), and it is now bein§; 
made the source of a new superstition, discrediting the cause 
•of Christian trtWi'^usjt where it should be presented Ri its 
clearest and pufesi form. It is visited by pilgrims from 
various parts, who make contributions to the shrine and drink 
the sacred water as a cure for disease ; the water is carried 
to various parts of South India. 

Kottdr is a very ancient town forty-two miles south of 
Trevandrum, situ^ited in the centre of the level tract of 
country called the Ndnjindd or "district of Nanji/* The popiA 
lation of Kottdr is about 7,000, to which should be add^P 
another 7,000 for Nagercoil, which may be regarded as virtually 
one with it. The bazaar is extensive, and trade with Tin-* 
nevelly and Travancore considerable : silk cloths and cotton 
checks are mamjfactured here and at the neighbouring 
Chdliyar village of Vachis<Sri. Tcjnples of Klleiydr or Ganesha 
^ abound as in the Tamil country, usually small buildings, but of 
solid atone-work.;. jjjese are the commonest place* of worship, 
except demon altars. "There is a handsome cathedral-like 
church of St. Xavier, with good stone porch. Which is visited 
annually in December in comneemoration of the saint by many 
thousands, and whese Hindis also sometimes offer vows and 
supplications., 'the London Mission hag ^lere a rtadi^-foom, 
visited by thousands of readers^yearly, and a ne>t Aapel 
erected at the sole cost,, of a remarHaBle* convert, a manu- 
facturer of silk clothj which the family supplied to thewpalace 
till their conversi^ to Christianity, when the trade was taken 
from them. • 

fi NaffercoiLJ^'^'^ ^long since the merest hamlet, connected 

Icci’^rGmple,’* which gives its name to the place ; 
len adopted as the heaef-quarters . of the London 
lese parts, it is now a clean, well-built, and 
‘istian town. By their intelligence and industry 
ys, and especially of late years in the coffee- 
prise, the native Christians are becoming wealthy, 
ful change has taken place. When Mr. Mault 
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went^ul^e “ ccmld not iifd four Shtn^ able to read ; ” now 
^the Cfi‘istiai)^‘^raiiblves own and edft^ newspaper in Tamil 
and^ English/ anR books. Some twenty 

year^ j^o, vrhenf^tk l^Dwasagiim built his neat two-- 
story "ftoi^sc, it was ‘a wortffcr il these parts; but now there 
are imny §uch, some ■^e n^ ayer, with good rooms, upper 
storyjjand reception hallT^hrStijii wopien, once forbidden 
by caste law to co^er the iperson, noA| dress handsomely and 
well, and^^, manufacture valuable pillow-lace. There are two 
BiigUsh missionaries, one in charge of the English Seminary, 
a busy Press, several schools, including some for female educa-* 
tion, -which receives devoted attention an?M>^he foundation . 
of all the good visible, and one of the largest churches in 
South India, “the Exeter Hall of Travancore,” in which many 
a noble speech and sermon have been delivered. The native 
congregation worshipping here is entirely self-supporting, 
chooses and provi^ for its own pastor, has not for twenty 
years received any pecuniary aid from the Society, and now 
aids a native preacher at the capital. This church was lately 
presided over by a remarkable and devoted Brahman pastor, 
and now by an eloquent Tamil preacher and writer — Rev. J. 
Joshua. It has long been a custom in native partnerships to 
insert in the deed as one of the conditions the devotal of one- 
tenth of the profits to religious and charitable purposes. In 
this and similar ways funds arc freely piDvidei for self-support 
and the extension of Christian truth. 

Here we awe in the centre of the Ninjindd — ^a tract of flat 
country, comprising about 218 square miles, *hut in by hills on 
nearly all sides Excepting the sea-coast on -the south, occupy- 
ing the southernmost corner of/ Travancore, and presenting 
distinctive characteristics of its own. Vcr}(Jittle rain falls at 
Cape «C^morirt, but fi^small river from the hills, and several 
large hrigntion tanks and channels supply water for numerous 
rice-fields. The mopstti^sely peppled,^and richest part of the 
State, ^d purely Tamil in language and population, it is 
dotted over witn villages quite of the style of those on the 
Eastern Coast, often Badly thatched or repp^ed, as the drier 
climate allows of greater carelessness in resn^t. Strong 
winds and tracts of dry barren sand east^rds f^m obstacles 
to profitable cultivation, yet the people seem larg^ and better 
fed than those further north. 

The flora naturally differs from that of the more humid 
Western Coast. The Ixora, Musssenda, and other shrubs are 
tiDsent, except on the banks of canals, abundance of Barleria 
and other plants filling their place. The Colocjmth spreads 
over the sandy wastes, and the Aloe and Sanseviera abound 
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K Amount •tfees, the toacia, m^osa, ifiurel-n«t, 
i! umbreUa tree abound. * * 

aey legea 6 s*a^JiiA^m^J^ son^anaent ruler of 
r the Kuravah 4 cast^ ihej^^y, calledr^ Pandi 
w he got this tejnto^ as a 'present fo; piercing 
e Pandian Rajah^ d3U g)i *ttr ; or according ^o the 
WWirft' COdUtton story, hoij^ this caste obtained power bi' the 
|lHs(3llviery of an oil-weV whic^ possessed virtue to transmute 
Ciwtii h(^to gold ; how they only asked as tax the sl^es oP the 
- 0 ^ ploughs, which they at once converted into gold,*how*a 
0118 tribe desired a daughter of one of the neighbour- 
rlO^VdiUla Mih*{,aliiars as his wife, but was got rid of by hieing 
'ifirudied under a stone pandal for the marriage ceremony, so 
tpntrived as to be capable of being thrown down in an instant, 
and So forth. It does appear that the Kuravars held power at 
times, and there may be some basis of fact on which these 
traditions are founded. W. Taylor consj^rs that they were 
superseded by the Vellilars, and 'these oy the English or 
Travancore authorities. 

From Kottir the road to the Cape passes along a high 
embankment of earth, which protects the rice-helds from the 
small backwater at Managoody, and through Suchindram, an 
ancient and sacred town. Near Suchindram are several 
magnificent tre^ of terminalia, some six or seven feet in 
diametm. The town«is surrounded by rice-fields and groves 
of ooooanut trees and palmyras.* The “ Paraya Aur,” or “ old 
river.” is crossed hy^ curious ancient stone bridge, formed of large 
gratute slabs, whicn appears to have stood long, and to be very 
solid tvmk. When was it built } There are ab&ut twenty piers 
of louj^ heavy stones laid on bne another in the direction of the 
curreht : these arewcrossed by similar stones in a line with the 
road. A somewhat similar stone bridg#, but \Jlth t^e "centre 
piers higher than those at the ^de, crosses the river %t one 
place between Kiyenkplam,ana M^vdlilmra, and is in good 
condition. Several others are found in varjpus part% of the 
countiy. The Post Bridge at Dartmoor is very similar in style. 

The temple ^f Suchindram is of {trime importance, the 
MahatS|}ahJ|^ng upected to fast on the day of the idol car- 
draudi|g in Decemoer till the operation is completed. A good 
tanlf; nod usual Brahman feeding-house and suteidiarjr build* 

tngl are attadied to the temple, and it is adorned witii sCulp- 
tif the ten avatars. The town has recently been rebidlt 
by tim at the cost of nearly a lac of rupees. The god 
is almost hidden under the mass of golden ornaments presented 
I^ ^ votaiie*, but these offer too great a temptation to the 
Oupidity of the 'priests and attendants. A large amount oi tim 
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jewels disappeared recently/when a, Hindu quaintly remarked : 
*‘TheiChristi>art> pj^fachcrs have taken ^way from the hearts 
of the people iht feai of thyiv native gods. People now rob 
the godb of then fold ^'silv^r jewellery, and the gods are 
afraid'^oT being storen theroielvcs 1 ” 

Nearer* the Cape lies anothet remarkable village^ Agastees- 
waram« one of the hcao^qeyarters of demon worship in these 
paits^ and whtri tl:fc Shdnir caste had om.e a nominal chieftain 
or headman The soil is sand>*and barren, the hedges are of 
Euphorbia*, the principal produce the Acacia latronum or 
umbrella tree, curiously like an umbrella in its growth, with, 
terrible thorns two inches m length , gor^s, Jt is said, eat the 
young shoots. 1 he water here is very bad. ' 

Before reaching the Cape we pass through the Travancore 
“ lines ” or fortified wall similar to that on the northern frontier. 
All IS now in rums — a mere bank of earth thinly grown over 
with acacia, margosa, banyan, and other trees — with, here and 
there, portions of walls and rums of gates and bastions. These 
southern lines were described when in their best condition, m the 
following teims by Colonel Welsh, who took them in 1809: — 
“ The lines by which the entiance into Travancore through the 
pass was defended, weie about two miles m length, stietchmg 
across the gap from one range of mountains to another They 
included a rugged hill to the soutliward, strongly fortified, and 
a strong rock about halfway, called the n,orthern redoubt The 
works consisted of small w'ell-built bastions for two or three 
guns, joined at intervals by stiong curtains, the whole cannon- 
proof, and protected by a thick hedge off* thorn-bushes, the 
approach to vhich was difficult from the wildness of the 
country.*' 

The last isolated mountain in Tiavancore is called by the 
peopk “Mecjicinc Hill,' bting supposed to be the very hill 
which) tile monkey gcl/d Hanuman brought, as related in the 
Rimdyana, from a. dtstance of fifteen hundred miles further 
north, and threw down* here* He had been sent to it for 
medicinal heibs lo restore the dead and wounded of Rima’s 
army, and not being iblc, m his haste, to recognize and gather 
the particular plants, he pulled up the mountain itself, and 
^iHight it on his shoulders.' It seems, howevei, that in hur- 
l^dly depositing his burden he turned it upside down I 
^ Cape Comorin being low and not discernible a -^eat way off, 
this isolated hill is better visible to navigators, and is therefore 
sometimes called Comonn by them The southern termination 
of the range of the Western Ghauts, a bold conspicuous 
summit and magnificent mass of solid rock, with a clear fall 
of many hundred feet towards the Tinnevclly side, has also 
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been erroneously taken ^ojc the • Cipe, ‘ though sevcsal miles 
distant from it. . * ' • • 

The road to the Cipe is broad, Md shaded for 

some miles with banyan tfbes^*Wrt^ iif ijHny parts stretch 
quite across the road. Cape Comlj|aji Is ^ffpposed, aloflg with 
several other noted places in India, tc^ be very sacrefl, and is 
visited by pilgrims from all pSrtsJUjjOTgh those rei»idin^ near 
it do not share in tho^cnchantmcnt. In th<> immediate Neigh- 
bourhood the whole coimtry is a mass of palmyras, as^^the 
coast is of cocoanut palms. Tbc land is not high^ndrslopes 
gently dowyi into the sea. At the north end of the village 
stands a large I^m^ Catholic Church, and a village of fisher 
•people, just sucli* as Xavier laboured amongst so successfully 
three centuries ago. Several low enclosures with pyramidal 
stones, or demon altars, may be noticed in the vicinity. 

A street of Brahman houses leads down to the travellers* 
rest-house, where Gosatnis and other religious mendicants and 
pilgrims from Northern India abide, .and may be heard chant- 
ing their orisons, and to the Pagoda and the bathing-places 
on the shore. The total population is about 2,300. Various 
buildings ^rc scattered about, and minor shrines of PilleiyAr 
and other deities. The great temple is dedicated to Bhaga- 
vathi, or Durga, the patron goddess of the place, which is 
named after her Kumari, ‘Hhe virgin ;** and who appears to 
have been worshipped here as early as the time of Pliny, for 
he mentions the place by this name. The monthly bathing in 
honour of the goddess is still continued, but is ^not practised 
to the same exten^^is in former times. The annual expendi- 
ture of the temple is about Rs. 11,000. P'roni without, little of 
it is visible except ‘the high walls adorned with peipcndicular 
streaks of red, and the flat terraced roofs ; of course, it cannot 
be entered by strangers or low caste people for close inspection. 
In front are four remarkable stone monoJitlis rising intB yie air 
to the height of twenty feet, as if intended to supporf a portico, 
but left unfinished, a.s'in-*Madura«and Vanjore, which, it is said, 
is always done to neutralise the 'Jevil cye.*W The festival is 
held for five days in the year, when the place is “ wholly given 
to idolatry.” • 

The pas^ige between the BraMhian Street and the Temple 
and Choultry has once been paved with large stones, and the 
pillars at tht sides well carved, but these have now mostly 
fallen in the dust. The great stone Choultry is more accessible, 
and a really artistic production. It consists of a corniced roof, 
say eighteen feet in height, resting upon twelve carved pillars. 
The sides are closed in with walls, and the front partly closed 
with cross bars or beams of stone, leaving but a small opening 
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for entt^ce. Within are \wo row& of dark granite pillars on 
each side, wj4;h^ood scvllptures, some erf jhem large and spirited 
representations Vishqu, Brahma, Hanuman, Krishna, and 
Ollier Hindu g< 5 ^r figure!^ holtfing a lamp in outstretched 
hand®— a good design for j>n ornamental lamp— and the pillars 
covered* on all sides with ;5crglls and figures. Two striking 
grotesque sculptures repiesent the fabulous Ydli, with face and 
body of a lion, •and trynk of aft el^hant ; underneath a 
snwillcr elephant raises his tnuhk, wftich intertwines with the 
4>roboscis^f the upper one ; and this elephant itself rests upon 
a human figure. In the mouths of the ydlis are stone balk 
which will turn round, but not come *s*ut,€the whole being 
cleverly carved out of the solid block. 

On^ ‘ *; shore are several small bathing-places for the use of 
the Manarajah and Brahmans bathing in the sacred waters in 
honour of the goddess — small, square buildings like the ordi- 
nary roadside rest-houses, supported on stone pillars. Here 
may be gathered specim?ens of remarkable sands, one bright 
reddish in colour formed of rolled fragments of garnet and 
ruby, such as are found in lailj^er pieces in Ceylon — another 
black sand formed from titaniferous iron-ore, not magnetic — 
and the celebrated “ rice sand ” with strangely worn grains of 
chalcedonic quartz, partly tinted with a little oxide of iron and 
bearing a close resemblance to rice, respecting which the priests 
relate some foolish legends. One version has already been 
recorded. (Land of Charity, p. 178.) Another is to the effect 
that when the god Siva was going on a certain night privately 
to marry the goddess, the morning unc-.pectedly broke, its 
dawn being heralded by the crowing of a cock, which com- 
pelled him to retrace his steps ; and all the rice which had 
been prepared for the wedding was petrified and thrown on the 
shore. A couple o^ low, black rocky islets a little way out in 
the aea, in the centre of one of which a fresh water well is said 
to exist, with one cr two smaller rocks, on which the sea 
breaks^ form the last points of solid land in India. 
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CHAPTER II. 

« 

. THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION. 

The report on the Census of Travancore, taken on May i8, 
1875, supplies valuable details respecting the population of the 
State, and their social and religious condition. The enumera- 
tion itself caused considerable commotion amongst the people, 
especially the lower castes. For some months previously the 
rural population were in a state of -complete ferment, dread- 
ing that advantage would be taken of the occasion to impose 
some new tax or to exercise*some bitter oppression, as was 
often done on various occasions in the old times of cruelty and 
injustice. This opportunity was seized by some Muhammadans 
and others, to dcs^il the poor slave-castes of their fowls and 
other domestic animals, by telling them that the Sirkar was 
about to seize evtrytliing of the kind, and, to exact a similar 
amount annually, so that they hatl better sell them off at once 
at any price than lose them altogether. ThetSudras also 
sought to frighten liem by the report that the Christians were 
to be carried off in ships to foreign parts, in whieh the mission- 
aries and their native helpers would assist. When numbers 
were stamped upon all the houses, people thought that soon 
they themselves would be branded and seized by'th^ Strkar. 
Absurd reports were raised. Some saih the Maharajah had 
promised to supply inhabitants fot a oovntry which had been 
desolated by famine. Others %ait] that a certain number were 
, to be shipped off on the i8th May. Tall that dafb the people were 
whispering “ To-day or to-morrow we shall be caught” For 
example, an old woman having ^ut up her grandson in her 
' house for ss&bty, went to call her son, weeping all the way and 
heating her breast. One who met her comforted her and went 
hack with het*to the house, where the child was found half-dead 
iright Many of the people left their ^rdens uncul- 
tivated during the panic, ate up the seed corn, sold their cattie 
. and she^.. One n^an had ten fowls, and, taking them" tp. a 
river, he cht off riieir heads, and threw them away. So dreadfhi 
is tte IgnTarance Pf the people through want of educa^n. it 
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was eve);i reported that tlie tnissiotiaries had prepared a build- 
ing <yn the sen-o^st, where a great meeting was to be heldt 
immediatefy afte; Which the people would be caught and shipped 
off. Many of tKe unedu.ckted Sudras also in distant localities 
were»’much afraid. . •. 

The ""Native Government did ail that was possible at the 
moment by issuing re-assuritfg proclamations to satisfy the 
minds of the people, but this was ‘ so fa* rendered nugatory by 
the wiles of the former sl^'. e-ownors, who still hold most 
Government appointments, and by the amazing ignorance of 
the Pariahs and Pulayars, who can neither read proclamations 
themselves, nor ordinarily approach the placci of public resort 
where Government notices are proclaimed. Handbills wer6 
also prepared and published by the mission in Tamil and 
Malaydlam ; and the catechists went round with the enumera- 
tors to assist them. After the final day, the excitement 
speedily quieted down, and the people learned a lesson as to 
the folly of regarding false reports of sinister designs on the 
part of the Government or the Christian missionaries. The 
foolish alarm illustrates the et^ls arising from caste divisions, 
popular ignorance, and the absence of the simplest elements 
of education amongst the lowest classes. 

The total population was then found to be 2,311,379; of 
whom 1,702,805 are Hindus, 139,905 Muhammadans, 261 
Europeans, 1,383 Eurasians, 151 Jews, and 466,874 Native 
Christians of various dcnonr.inations — more than a fifth of the 
^ntire population — constituting Travancore the most Christian 
coiffliry in India. 

Another enumeration was made, to fit in with- the general 
Census of British India, on 17th P'cbruary, 1881, according to 
which the population consisted of 1,197,134 males and 
1,204,024 females— total 2^401,158 ; but dS no special report of 
thi*i Census has yet been published, the previous census of 1875 
must be quoted in thp enauing statistics of parti- 

cular castes, education, and jothcr ntatters. 

The average density of population for the whole country 
(comprising 6,731 square miles) is 343 to a square mile ; but 
the different districts vary in this respect, from 1,280 near the 
coast, to as low as 37 to the square mile in the iifterior. There 
are 110 women to every 100 men ; amongst children 85 girls 
to 100 boys. 

Of the entire population 574 per cent, can read and writ^ 
but the proportion greatly varies in different classes and dis* 
tricts. Amongst Muhammadans it is 472, Hindus 5*57, and 
Native Kristians ^6*56 per cent respectively. In the capital — 
the centre of government, learning and civilisation — the per- 
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centage of educated perso|ia is 15,* tvliile* in the wildland neg- 
lected districts of Muvattupura, Toduplira ^nd Shencdttm, and < 
in Pattanipuram, Cfienganiir, and^ Sherttela, where large 
numbers of the low castes reside, Ah. proportion of the entire 
population educated even slightly, ^ betweSn three andi four 
per cent ; in Cunnattiir, where the, population numbers 6^,000, 
it falls so low as 279 per cent., revealing a fearful state of 
backwardness in this i^spefft. « 

Roman Catholic Christfans vrej-e put down as 109,820, yjnd 
Syrian Christians 295,770 ; but probably some Syro-Romanist% 
vere reckoned as Syrians because of their birth, when they 
should have beem classed as Roman Catholics in religion. • 

* Native Christian educated females were given as 1,593 
number. But the London Mission alone could at that time 
have supplied lists of the names of 1,559, and the Church 
Mission of 627 adult females able to read and write, not to 
speak of Roman Catholics and Syrian Christian women. The 
proportion of educated women (aged 1 5 and upwards) amongst 
the Protestant Christians w^as, therefore, 1,243 in every ten 
thousand, not 78 as in the Census Report ! The percentage 
of educated females over fifteen years of age in the London 
Mission is now i6*86, and in the Church Mission it is probably 
not much different. And this is but what might have been 
expected from the interest which missionaries have always 
taken in education^ ^ , 

The Native Christians (of all sects), it was said, “have 12*42 
per cent, of their male population educated but tjic true ratip 
of educated males f*:. the two Protestant Missions was then 
about 29 or 30 per cent. ; in the London Mission*it is now 38 
per cent., besides boys under fifteen. 

Of the population of Travancorc, 1,902,533 speak Mal^iyalam, 
and 387,909 Tamil. '‘The total number of Hindu castes is 420, 
many of which are peculiar to this Coast. • , ^ • 

The number of castes which comprise jner^ than a thousand 
souls in each is 49, accofding* t© the* following list; these, 
therefore, are numerically the principal castes.® One more is 
added which is close upon this figure : — • 


In the spelling of these names of castes note that the ordinary masculine 
singular affix is <i«--feminine, atti\ ichi^ etc. The plural is generally marked 
by r for «, as Jlavan — Jlavarj sometimes mar or kaL It seems imprac- 
ticable to reduce all to uniformity in an English work, as an exact trans- 
literation from the Indian tongues would disguise several terms already 
familiar with a certain established orthography, as Shdndrs, Pariahs, 
Sudras, and others. Writiirs in English commonly add our plural 5 to ffie 
Dravidian plural in r, as //avary but Jlavam is also used— ^especially for 
those that fomi the plural in mar. 
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Travsmcore thus contain; % collection of living specimens of 
various types of humanity — a piecemeal ano^ patchwom distri-> 
tration of mankind of tlie most singularly complicated pattern — 
so that this small population of tw<y dyllionk and a half affords 
an inexhaustible field for ethnologiail feseaj'bh, and no aom> 
plete account of even the whole of. {he 'principal castes is ^ere 
possible. A few typical specimens only can be given in this 
volume, in which we se^k especially to illustrate *the condition 
of the lower castes, and of ihpse that are peculiar to tite 
Malaydlam country. • • 

,To attempt to arrange the castes in the order of social pre- 
cedence and respcvtability would, in the face of caste quarrels 
ahd jealousies, be as difficult as to draw up an exact lineal 
natural classification of all the species of plants ; and its accu- 
racy would be disputed by all but those at the head of the 
list. 

Mr. G. Kerala Varmman Tirumulpdd, however, in his verna- 
cular work on Malabar Laws of Inheritance,” gives a curious 
and interesting classification of the castes, which furnishes us 
with such a list, showing the comparative estimate in which the 
respective castes are held by learned natives of high caste and 
of the old school. His arrangement is highly conventional, 
embodying some absurd prejudices and traditions, and making 
the number of castes to accord with theory rather than 
historical facts anck '‘xi^ting circumstances. , 

This author discusses 72 castes,^ which he arranges as follows. 
Brahmanical castes, 8 ; Defective castes, 2 ; Intermediate castes, 
12 ; Sudra castes, 18 • Artisan castes, 6 ; Degraded {pathitha) 
castes, 10 ; Mean {jiiclut) castes, 8 ; in all, 64 ; besides other 
Ancient castes in Malabar, 8 ; total, 72. 

' The names of the eight Brahman, castes, he says, are these — 

1. Tamburdn, Brahman rulers and high pripsts, as the *AlWin- 

chdri high priest. • , * * 

2. A’dhyans of the Eight Houses,*leadpr; qf the aristocracy 

of Malabar. These are called Nambdripads or head Nambdris, 
axtd are sacrificers and expounders of ^e Vedas.* * 

3. Visishta, "distinguished,” noted for rank, learning, or sanc- 
rity> These have other titles according to function and dignity, 
as Adutiri, Chomitiri, Akkitira, sTnd Bhattatiri — offerers of 

, burnt sacrifice, ascetics, and so forth. 

4. ^mdnya, " ordinary ” Brahmas, who conduct ceremonies, 
smve in temples, profess magical arts, exorcism, &c. 

» S. Jithi Mitran, " barely in the caste,” also called Nambdri, 
Mdssu^ Nambi, &c. A lower division compri.stng physidans, 
warriorf), government ‘servants, theatrical performers. Though 
considei^ inferior to the rest of tiie community, they are still 
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adtnitt^ to bathe at the ^tne placa and to meals in cpmpanjr 
withoother^. " * , 

& Sihig^higan or Embrin, traditionally said to have left 
Malabar for a w^ile, and returned retaining some fore^n 
usag^, This division inSludes the Tiruvalii D^sts, tiie Cana* 
ttSK^ and Tulu Brahmans. • l^ey are Sinthis, or ofiiciating 
priests in temples, repeat the Vedas, &c. 

7. Sdpagrasran,' “accursed,” because they doubted Parasu 
Krtma. Commonly called hiauibiiris;' but not allowed to study 
the Veda’s, officiate as temple priests, nor associate with other 
Brahmans in meals or ceremonial observances. * • 

8> Pdpishtan, “ dClighters in sin,” various &ults being tradi- 
tionally alleged against them, as insulting idols, murder, an^ 
performing sacred rites for Sudras (whidi seems to be thought 
as bad as murder) ! I'hey are in low estimation as to Brahman- 
hood ; and not allowed to perform divine service. 

The first to the third of these divisions are usually spoken of 
under the general name of Nambiiris. Some of the fourth 
and 'fifth are called Pdttis: some of the last, and the fifth classes, 
PandfLrattillam. All these eight kinds are not found in Tra- 
vancore. Pattars are foreign Brahmans, generally from Coim- 
batore. 

Kshatriyas of the Lunar race alone exist in this age. There 
are three royal families — TiruppAppiir, Travancore ; Perumpa- 
dappu. Cochin ; and K 61 a, Colattiri. < Ifedratriyas are Rajahs, 
Koil Panddrams and TirumOlpads, not high enough to associate 
with the B^'ahman.s nor so low as to be put on a level with 
Sudras. — ’ 

The two DeliBOtive Castes are Ilayathu, “junior,” or Nam- 
biyatiri, chiefly priests to Sudras; and Mutthathu, “senior,” 
or Agriman, who carry idols in procession, clean the courts of 
teniples, &c. Among these property descends frotn father to 
soRi The Ilayathub are said to have once been Nambdris and 
degraded in cast^ for fthe crime of having informed a Sudra what 
rites should be performed in favour'of his deceased ancestors. 

The twelve l^tsurUa, “intemedlate” oastes between Brah- 
mans and Sudras; generally called Ambalavdsi, " temple 
dwellers,” officiate as Leidtes or temple servants. They mostly 
follow the nepotistic law. They are — 

I. Adi, “ slaves,” appointed to offer Siva worship in the . 
groves of Bhadrakdli, and exorcise devils, who have therefore 
lost Brahmanhood and become Ambalavisis. Very few in 
number. ^ 

3. Fu^pagan “ florist,” or Unni, brings flowers and garlands 
fi^ t^ple worship, ‘l^e next two classes are sometimes 
Included with these, viz. >— 
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3. Nambisan, teachers, &c^ 

4. Piipalli. • 

5. Pishirodi, tie garlands in temples of Vishnu. They do 

not wear the sacred thread or the kifdumi, and their bodies are, 
after death, buried with salt * 6 

6. Vdriyan, perform the same gervice as Pushpagan. ( 

7. Chdkkiydr recite poems and dramas before gods and 

Brahmans, sometimes S'lso Veprescnting the personages them- 
selves. ^ 

8. Nambiydr, play the drum and assist the preceding. ® 

1 9. Tfydttunni, “fire-dancer;” degraded from Brahmans 
because they jumpr through fire in honour of Bhadrakdli. c 

10. Piddran or Miissen, resembling Adis above mentioned, 
make offerings of flesh, spirits, &c., to Bhadrakdli. 

11. Kuru or Guru, provide milk and ghee for temples, and 
sweep and cleanse them. Most numerous in the South. 

12. Ndttu Pattan or Unni, tie garlands and sweep temples. 

All Ambalavdsis abstain from animal food of every kind. 

The eighteen Sudra castes arc — 

1. Kiriyattil Ndyar, called also Kuruppu, Keimmal, and 
Menon — the offspring of temple women by Brahmans. 
Though now generally poor they are said to be descendants of 
statesmen, accountants, generals, &c. They occupy the fore- 
most place and need not serve the Brahmans. 

2. Illakdr, servantrwn 3rahman houses ; and, 

3. Swariipakar, in Kshatriya hoifses ; and, 

4. Pddamangalam, in temples. \ 

5. Tamil PAdakar.<l^ 

6. Idachdri Nayar, shepherds and dairymen. ^ 

7. Mdrdn, drummers and musicians in temples, attendants at 

ceremonies of Brahmans and Kshatriyas. They abstaiji from 
flesh-meat, * and are, therefore, considered c superior to^olher 
Sudras, yet are not allowed to eat with the higher cUsset of 
Sudras. « « • • 

8 . Chembukotti, copper iftensK makers*; and, 

9. Odatta Ndyar, tile makers for temples. • 

10. Madavan or Puliyatta Ndyar, servants of Brahmans and 
others down to Ambalavdsi. 

11. KalamkBtti, potters, and 12. thakkila, oil-mongers for 
temples. 

13. Pallichan, palankeen bearers for Rajahs and Brahmans. 

14. Asthikurichi, subordinate to Marin, perform funeral 

rites for Sudras. ^ 

The next four, our author says, are Sudras, but inferior to 
the preceding, and cause pollution to those Sudras who ap- 
proach them, viz. : — 
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I J. Chetti, merchants, selling cur/'y; stuffs and other goods. 

1 6. -ChAliyan, weaver. « 

17. VeluUedan, washerman ; happily tlie cloths washed and 
handled by them are not paohibited as unclean^ and may be 
received into pagodas and* worn by all ! 

18. Kiihourakar, barbers for all down to Sudras. 

Oucside the sixty-four regular castes are the following 
“ extra” castes — c . > 

I., Ammdman, villagers of Eiyaniir. 

i. Namhadi or Nambidi wearing the thread ; and 

3. Nambidi, without the sacred cord, a little below Amba. 

lavdsis and above Sudras — assist in sacrifices/ These are not 
found in Travancore. * 

4. Pothuval, storekeepers in temples. Sometimes numbered 
with the Mutthathus. 

'5. Pildpalli, reduced from Brahmanhood by their ancestors 
accidentally receiving a fish as a present I Only a few families 
residing at Ambalapula and without the privileges of the Am- 
balavdsis. 

6. Sdmantran, as the Zamorin and other rylers ; those with- 
out rule are called Unittiri, Unydtiri, P>ddi, Vellodi, Nedun- 
gadi, &c. Sometimes numbered with the Ambalavdsis. 

7. Karuvilam Ndyar, resembling Illakdr — treasury and 
palace guards. Said to have been brought from Kdlatndd. 

8. Naujindd Velldi agricultural settlefs/^n Travancore. • 

The Kammalar, or “artisa?a” castes are — i. Asdri, carpenter, 

2. Kalian 01; Kalldsdri, stonecutter. 3. Kanndn or Miisdri, 
brazier. 4. * Tattan, goldsmith and jcc^ller. C- Kollan, 
blacksmith. 6. Tachan, sawyer. Of these, only goldsmiths 
and braziers can approach the Sudras ' without polluting 
them. 

The Pathita or “degraded” castes, fabled to have arisen 
from^tbe unlawful intercourse of persons of differing and higher 
castes ar£! ten, viz. — ^ ^ . 

1. Kaniydn, astrologer. ^ • • 

2. Vil Kuruppu, bowmaker and painter. 

3. Velan or Mai^ndn, sorcerer, removes rubbish from 
Brahman houses. 

4. Kuruppu. 

5. Tol Kuruppu, make shields and other articles of leather. 

6. Pdnan, tailor. 

7. Paravan, limeburner. 

8. Ilavan, cocoa-nut tree cultivator and distiller ; and 

9. Shdnndn, the same for the palmyra tree. 

10. Vdlan, boatmen ; some are called Ar&yan and Kanakkan* 

The Nicha, or “polluted” castes are — Of the plains, four : 
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1. Paiayan, or Fariali» J^bourens. *and* basket-makers 2, 
Pulayaft» slave laboure]:s. 3. NAyadi, beggars. 4. •U^ddan, ^ 
wdodcuttera • • 

And of the hills four : i, V6da»* 2 Kaniydn, hunters 3. 
Kuruban, or Kuravan or Kuruml^h • 4. Mala Arayat^ hill 
cultivators. The Kurubans sometimes work for the A-ayans 
What a marvellous schedule *th*i!> Hindu writer fumisAs of 
gradations of hierarchy, nobility, gentry, artisans, cultivators, 
labourers, slaves, and outcasts U 
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THE PULAYARS. 

The Pulayar, or Pooliar, caste of Travancorc, Cochin, and* 
Malabar appear to be identical with those who are called 
Hollers in Coorg and Canara. The term is derived from pula, 
“ceremonial pollution,” taint or defilement, especially by a 
case of birth, or by touching a dead body. 

In Cochin these form the largest part of the Cherumar, or 
former slave population, * whfch, according to the census of 
187s, numbers over 52,cxx) in a total population of 601,000. 

In Travancore this caste numbers 188,916, which is one- 
twelfth of the entire population. They are next in number to , 
the Ilavars. “ They are distributed over the whole land, 
north of Ninjln^d. Their number is greatest in the Tiru- 
vella district, where they muster 15,399^ MoovAttupuley 
they number 15,124; in Cunnattiir 14,592"; the lowest num- 
ber is four in , Shencotta. They are a MalayAlam .speaking 
race, and are, therefore, sparse in the ,jTamil Talooks of 
’TAnjinAd and Shencotta.” 

Besides the above, there are some ten or twelve thousands 
of the same race under the instruction of the Church and 
London* Missionary Societies, who are classed in the census 
under .|ht; head of “ Protestant Christians.” 

The Puls^ars are peculiar ,to the Western Coast, and un- 
known in the British provinces pn^ the«East. They telong to 
the very, lowest grades in caste, having been formerly slaves 
and still deeply degraded, <is education and civilization have 
not yet largely affected them, and their former masters do not 
wish theid to rise to independence or full liberty. Their 
customs an<l usages arc full of the deepest interest to the 
ethnologist, while their social condition calls for the profbund- 
est sympathy of the philanthrbpist. 

Origin. — Bishop Caldwell rightly regards the Pulayars as 
representatives of the same class as the Pariahs and Pallars of 
Tinnevelly. He remark.**, "Perhaps the bbst ropre.sentatives 
at present of tlje earliest race of inhabitants are those long-' 

D 
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oppressed tribes, now considered thte lowest in the social scale. 
It is a noticeable circunnPsiance that there is no tradition what^- 
cver of the arrival in the country at any time of the Pallas and 
Paraiyas.** And again, I consoler thcilack, low caste races 
of Southern India not Turanian^ or- immigrants of apy sort, 
but aborigines like the negroid ^ aborigines of the Eastern 
Islands and Australia.” ^ 

About Trevandrum, their own tradition,^ evidently impressed 
upon them by their ma;sters, is expressed in words uttered by 
one of this class. “We are content to remain in^, our ^present 
circumstances for Bhagavan (God), after having created the 
‘higher castds, considered what to do with the surplus earth, 

, when Parvathi advised him to create therewith a low class to 
serve the higher ones.” 

Another account is given in one of the Mackenzie MSS, as 
held by the Pulayars residing near Kanjerapalli. When 
Parasu Rdman had made slaughter in his wars, the widows 
lamented their being without husbands, and besought him to 
supply others, which he cflfected ’by calling in strangers, from 
which origin the Pulayars arc derived. 

The Pulayars of Malabar are in a far lower condition than 
the Pariahs of the Tamil country. The reason seems to be 
the same as produced the extreme conservatism and bigoted 
retention of Hindu caste and primitive customs of the inhabi- 
tants of the Western Coast — the physical conformation of the 
country shutting tlicm off from intercourse with their neigh- 
bours. While in the Carnatic serfs could run away from one 
king to another (as some Pariahs are known ^to have come 
seven generations^ ago to Ndnjindd for greater freedom and 
safety) ; here in Malabar they were hemmed in by impassable 
mountains and forests and by the sea — deep rivers to cross, 
Nairs everywhere on the watch, and no possibility ‘of escape. 
So they sank from generation to geperation, An€ *of this 
tribe the lowest and most debased are now found bn the strip 
of land between Alleppy an(J Cochin? inhere they are entirely 
isolated between the sea and the backwater., • 

G. K. Vurma classes the Pulayars as one of eight Nicha or 
polluted castes. They were brought, he says, into Malabar by 
Parasu Raman for the service of Brahmans and others. The 
law of inheritance of Pariahs and Ullddars is sons — that 

of Pulayars, Ndyddis, and the four jungle tribes, part by sons, 
part by sisters’ sons. 

In the neighbourhood of Trevandrum, Pulayars are accus- 
tomed to boast of having once had a chieftain or rajah of their 
own, who resided "in a fort not far off. There certainly are 
some remains on the summit of a hill near V^ly of a mud wall 
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and ditcU, some 6o or '^o feef squayor eflclosing a small level 
plot o& gi'ound now overgtown with scrob and having a deep 
well inside. * This is commonly called Pulayandr Kdtta, and a 
Sudra family in the ncighbbtirhood are called by their fellows 
“the Bulayan’s Accountants^” and freely admit that their an- 
cestorg did hold that office. . . ^ 

Perhaps this was the nick-name of some ancient chieftain, as 
has been suggfestCrd in explanation ''of such names as 
Chakkilian (shoemaker's) Fort irf'^NorlSi Arcot, and others in 
the Tamil country. Or, as Head Pulayars were appointed by 
the Travancore Government to be responsible for the others ill 
all matters of business* there may have been onb chief head oC 
all near the capital, to whom, as a politic means of ruling the 
others, some special privileges, and a small mud walled fort 
might have been allowed, as it was to the head of the Shdndrs 
at Agatjswaram. But it seems impossible to believe that any 
of this unfortunate race could have been within the last few 
centuries in possession of. independent authority. 

Sub-divisions. — The caste is divided into several sections 
and local clans, varying in different parts of the country. 

For instance, a few miles south and cast of Trevandrum, a 
class numbering a few hundreds, are called Ina (real or first- 
class) Pulayars. They consider themselves superior to the 
others, whom they call Vada or Northern Pulayars ; but the 
latter assert that the Ina people are tbe-i^;vferiors, and that 
their name should properly be Hina — base. The Ina Pulayars 
will not eat cir intermarry with the others. Such is pride 
amongst some of the lowest of the human <Amily I 

Near Allepp>t a remarkable section of the caste is found, 
of whom an interesting description is given by Rev. W. J, 
Richards in the “Indian Antiquary.” He says : — 

“ The men of the.Tandu Pulayans (who wear the tandu 
grass) wear, the ordinary lower cloth of the kind worn in this 
country, but the distinefive name of the tribe comes from the 
women's dress, whicn is a^ very ♦primitive article indeed. The 
leaves of a certaiil water plant {Isolepis articiilata^ Nees) arc 
cut into lengths of a foot long, and tied round the waist in 
such a fashion that the strings unwoven hang in a bushy tail 
behind, and present the same* appearance in front, reaching 
nearly to the knees. This dress is accounted for by a tradi- 
tion that in former days a certain high caste man of that 
region had been sowing grains and planting vegetables in his 
fields, but ibund that his daily work was in some unknown way 
frustrated ; for whatever he planted or sowgd in the day was 
carefully picked up and taken ‘ when men slept.* So he set a 
watch, and one night he saw coming out of a hole hitherto 

D 2 
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unknown to him certain'.b3ings fike men, but quite n^ked, who 
set to work destroying his hopes of* a crop. Pursifing, them, 
he succeeded in catching a man and a woman ; and he was so 
impressed with shame at their coh^ition lhat he gave the man 
his own upper-cloth, which was bringing on his shouldt-r, and 
made him put it on, but npt .having one to spare ^r the 
woman, she made herself an apron of grass as above described. 
These were the prcft,enftors of the nume?ou^ slaves who are 
found there at this da^. TI,ey,are also called Kuri or,* Pit' 
Pulayans, from having originated as above said. » * 

* “ Their latiguage is Malaydlam. They worship the sun and 
.heavenly bodids, and I have seen among them a little temple, 
about the size of a large rabbit-hutch, in which was a plank for 
the spirits of their deceased ancestors to come and rest upon. 
The spirits are also supposed to fish in the backwater, and the 
phosphorescent appearance seen sometimes on the surface of the 
water, is taken as an indication of their presence. 

“ The food of these Pulayans is fish, often cooked with arrack 
and with the liliaceous roots of certain water plants. When 
visited about eleven to one o’clock in the day, they are found 
intoxicated, especially the men. 

** They live south of Cochin, between the backwater and the 
sea. Another division of them is found more south than 
Alleppy, who are called Kanna Pulayans. These wear rather 
better and more artistically-made ‘aprons.’ When a girl of 
the Tandu Pulayans puts on this garment — a sign of maturity 
— for the first time, there is a ceremony caVed the Tandu 
marriage. The stote of these poor people is still virtually that 
of slavery, though some of them possess property.” 

These people remind. us of the Juangs or Patnas (leaf- 
wearers) of Orissa, whose women also wear no clothes — only a 
few strings of beads round the waist with a bunch ^of leaves 
tied before and behind. But the British Government* took the 
trouble to provide a cotton cloth foriCach of the women to put 
on ; then they gathered the*’ benches*' of leaves into a heap and 
set fire to it. Oddly enough, the Tandu Fulayan wbmen are 
much opposed to the change of “ grass*” for cloth : they appear 
to think they might as well bejout of the world as out of the 
fashion 1 

Further information respecting these Pulayars, also called 
Kanna or Cunna Pulayars {kannan, barbarian), is given by the 
Rev. W. Johnson to the following effect: — 

The Cunnar Pulayars live only four miles north of Alleppy, 
yet they are about the most uncivilized people that one could 
meet with in any part of India. The veiy appearance of a 
European in their midst causes a fearful alarm. The men are 
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dressed as the lowest' class of natives asually are; but the 
womer# dress in long grass split to the texture of horsehair, 
which hangs gracefully over their bodies, and these, with a few 
red glass beads, form ’ their ttliole attire. Their houses are of 
the siffl^pl^t nature and ati night they rest on the bosom of 
mother earth, and have but few comforts. They speak in a 
dialect peculiar to themselves, anS which cannot be well under- 
stood even by natives of Alleppy. Yefr ' they are proud and 
consider their grass dress ^he ^cme<- of perfection for the 
fashionable'world. 

They are perfectly ignorant as to how they came to their 
present settlement, sc also as to another woild after death.^ 
They number about 150 souls in the neighbourhood above 
referred to, and about the same number twelve miles off. 
They have a headman or ruler who is also looked upon as high* 
priest. It is remarkable that they have no graven or molten 
image, yhatever. Unhewn blocks of white granite form the 
object of their worship. . These unsightly blocks are placed 
under little sheds close to where their relations are buried^ 
near to their own huts. The barber of the tribe acts as sexton 
and grave-digger. 

They acknowledge an author of good, whom they reverence, 
and an author of evil, whose fury they constantly strive to 
appease by votive offerings of poultry, afterwards eating the 
bodies of the birds which they have offeredJk: sacrifice. They 
have a traditional reverenco for the seventh day, which cor- 
responds with*our Sunday. On this day they stay in their 
own settlements as much as possible, and .rill not set out on 
journeys. * 

On the twenty-eighth day after the birth' of a child, it is 
brought to the house and named. Up to this day both 
mother and child are kept in a small shed, in which one would 
hardly lixe.to trust a good-bred dog during the rainy season. 
One good feature about; this race is, th^t they give their women 
ample opportunities'of gaining, their fivelihood, for they make 
their whole grass satire, which takes them ten whole days with 
close application ; and .then they have their time taken up in 
making mats, which they sell, or barter for rice and tobacco, 
and thus aid their husbands, to whom they are not indebted 
for a single cash towards their wardrobe or ^eir food. 

When a youth of the tribe wishes to enter wedlock, he 
delegates his powers to a friend of about the same age, or 
younger than himself. The del^ate has then to make all 
necessary arrangements, and to pay from lys own hands the 
sum of fifty-one chuckrams, or a^ut one rupee and three- 
quarters, to the ftither of the bride; which, being paid, the bride- 
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is by her friends condiu^ted to ‘the bridegroom’s hciuse ; the 
bridegroom promising* his successful delegate that ihcc-ild her 
ever be in want of a person to act for him in the same way, 
he will do so, and also pay the required slim. 

They are a happy and chcerful-k)6king set of persons ^»n the 
whole, naturally very intelligent, .^nd both boys and girls,, when 
brought to the mission school, most anxious to learn to read 
and write. They ar<»i vfty proud of their ♦origin, which they 
consider as perfectly unique Lmopg Hindus, regard themselves 
as far superior to all others who bear the designation of Pula- 
yars ; and practice ablutions whenever they come in contact 
with any persohs whom they consider lewer than themselves. 
'The members of their caste intermarry very much among 
themselves. Their masters are Sudras. 

The two great divisions of this caste, however, are the 
Eastern and Western Pulayars. The former are found princi- 
pally about Changandcheri and at Mallapalli, and other hilly 
parts. Their customs seem to point them out as virtually 
Pariahs, as the Pallar colonies in Travancore are often called 
tulayars ; and in Cochin the highest class of Pulayars is said 
to be called Vallava, which is well-known to be a title belong- 
ing to the Pariah caste. The term “eastern” also perhaps 
implies that they came more recently from the eastern side 
of South India, unless it means simply eastward towards the 
hills of TravancoFeri There seem to be some traces also of 
Tamil forms in their language, as vandu for vannu. Yet a 
marked difference exists between them and the recognized 
Pariahs of the courfjiy. 

These Eastern Pulayars are still more degraded than the 
“Western” Pulayars and the Pariahs, who would consider 
themselves polluted by coming in contact with them. Most 
went about in former days, and some do still, without any other 
clothing than a string of large thick ieaves roundi tncrt loins ; 
or if they got a cotton cloth, they wpr^ it over this, or as a 
hcadcloth. They hang a large^quanfity of strings of beads or 
cowries round the neck. The kudimi is not worn, ‘ 

The Eastern Pulayars eat beef and such refuse as the 
Pariahs eat. In fact many Pulayars from about Quilon north- 
wards generally eat beef, and Appear to be rather a kind of 
Pariahs. Eastern and Weste/n Pulayars will not eat together, 
but the Easterns will cat what is cooked by the others. 

The Eastern Pulayars celebrate marriage with the pandal or 
Hindu festive bower, and with tying of the minnu or tdli 
marriage-badge, not the MalayAlam mundti or “cloth” given to 
a concubine. They always give so many rasis (=ten chuck- 
rams each) for the girl. Their devil-dancers, or priests, have 
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idols, belK, swords, •belts, crowrfs made of peacock’s feathers, &c., 
These are* considered better servants than^ other Pulayars, and 
consequently are valued at a higher rate. 

Their own traditioil is thTaft they were the slaves of Suyod- 
hana aftd^his brothers, while^he Western Pulayars belonged to 
the PrTyndus — the two rival parties in the great war of the 
Mahabharata — and the defeat of Suyodhana is alleged to be 
the cause of the gr(?ater degradation df tJ^c former. 

Tfee Western Pulayars prevjail jftear Cottyam. They do not 
eat beof, ncr wear so many beads as the Eastern. They “ give 
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cloth " for concubinage^ ajid were formerly nepotists as to the 
law of ^inheritance, but are ‘ncTw a*dopting makkatdyam'' 
usages. * * • 

The whole caste is divided into Illams, “ houses,” or lineage, 
as we say, “ the house of Devonshire,” &c. These illams are 
very numerous. Their denominations are such as Brahmakotta 
— ^Velli (silver) — Pallikkutachan (carpenter of the temple), and 
so forth. Men and women belonging to the same illam cannot 
intermarry ; they are considered to be the descendants of one 
family, therefore brethren, and such marriages are regarded as 
incestuous. Others would laugh at them.’i So it is with the 
Ilavars also. 

General Deecription. — The Pulayars are inferior to Pariahs 
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in appearance, strength and courag^ perhaps from riot eaUng 
flesh meat; or from having been more oppressedc, fhe 
men are small, and short in stature, their complexion daA 
Sm Sposure in field-work. « Jhe forehead is low. Jhe cheek- 
bones high, the mouth large, th^ nose rather J™a<j, Ae 1 p 
thick, and the hair in some cages, slightly woolly. Tjere 
much difference between them, however, in these respects. A 
fcj m" be seen f«e. and with »dl-fomed Jeat;^ tom 
some slight intermixture of Knhammadan, possibly even Spdra 
.mmntale or high-caste females in former times condemned to 
Savery ^ Aged persons appear to be comparatively few amongst 

this ^pl® ai-^their hardships are great. ^1*®, ^®7o5ci?e 
^smaller still mostly quite diminutive and very plain-looking, 
but a few of them are passable looking when young. Bunches 
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anrt strings of beads being worn around the women’s neck and 
hwS^fn Uia bre-aat, thL is a dmna^ for Iwads a. a^t^m 
the Mgroes of Africa. Gold and silver ornaments are not 
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allowed thtem, only brass or lead : thin, l}at plates of brass about 
an incb<iin*diameter, widi a small dot pattern, are strung round 
the neck. They purchase bangles, beads, shells, rings, &c., of 
trifling .value, which ai% crowded oi) their flngcts, arms, necks, 
and ea^s, ,in such qqantity' ^ to be almost a burden. The 
front t^th' are filed sharp like canine teeth. 

Their dress and habits are eSttremely filthy, as no one is 
willing to wash for them, and they have no washermen of their 
own,Jike other castes. Difficulty has been experienced even 
in getting *he ordinary washing of cloths done for Christian.! 
boys in the Mission Boarding School, “ on account of the dis» 
grace of the thing” said the washermen. And«even some of 
the degraded Pulayars had their foolish pride touched, and* 
thought it a still deeper degradation to learn this useful em- 
ployment : some who were perforce trained to it went off to 
other labour, being unable to bear the jeers and contempt of 
their fellows. As to the admirable habit of daily bathing, they 
site the vety opposite of the Brahmans. > Each washed his own 
cloth slightly at times, or wore it as it was till it fell off in filthy 
rags. This, again, was a mark of their belonging to the "great 
unwashed ” castes, and served to point them out as polluted, 
besides preventing the approach of decent people on the ground 
of common cleanliness. 

Their dwellings are miserable huts formed of sticks cut out 
of the woods, with walls of reed or mui^ and thatched with 
grass or cocoa-leaf, situated by the sides of the rice swamps, 
or on mounds 4n their centre, to be out of the way of polluting 
respectable people. They were discouraged from having com- 
fortable huts, in order that they might be willing to move 
about as required for the work of cultivation. Denied 
admission to the markets, they must stand apart at some 
distaiv:e| ' and make, purchases or sales as well as they 
could,^ 

The wotk of the PqlsQrars lies almost exclusively in the rice 
fields — pumping tttem* dry, paking* up the embankments, 
hedging, digging,'>manuring, ploughing, weeding, transplanting, 
and reaping. Yet the grain is not considered as polluted, 
but used by the Brahmans and nobles, offered in temples, 
and carried into the most delusive kitchens. Men, women, 
and children work together at harvest and other times ; but' 
hard work does not continue throughout the year, only about 
six or eight months. Sometimes after a hard day's work they 
have to cook their own food at night. Their master’s fields 
also must be guarded at night from the encroachments of cattle 
or the depredations of wild animals whdn the slaves must 
remain in the fields and keep^ awake all night, shouting to 
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frighten away the •tresspassing* cattle, deer, wild •boars, or 
elephants. • ! ? T 

Their food is chiSfly rice, as they are employe'd in its culti- 
vation, to which they add veg^ables aJhd fruits grown in the 
small plots usually allotted them by their masters.^ 'Ihe rice 
is boiled and eaten with coarse.curry, or only pepper a^d salt. 
It is also parched, or beateh dat, but they have no skill in 
baking or cookery, r Even when milk and eggs are produced, 
they are sold rather ttian • jonsumcd in the household. ^The 
» children consequently suffer much from diarrhoea, debility, ami 
intestinal worms, arising from innutritious food. A considerable 
proportion of 'children die from want of proper care, and 
attention. Adults also suffer much from disease. They pride 
themselves on not eating beef, and despise the Pariahs, who 
have the advantage in greater strength and courage. Other 
kinds of flesh or fish are sought — small fish, snails and shell-fish 
in the tanks and channels which irrigate the rice fields, crabs, 
rats, and so forth. In the hot season the children arc often 
faint with hunger, and are obliged to wander into the jungles 
in search of wild roots and fruits. 

From lack of sufficient and palatable food, it is no wonder 
that they have a longing for strong drink, and indulge in it too 
freely. Some, on being cautioned on this point, urged that 
their owners gave them .so little food that they were obliged to 
dispose of a part (o, purchase liquor, in order to satisfy the 
cravings of the stomach. But of course this injures the health, 
and is no real remedy for their miseries. They also chew 
tobacco, especially women, who then suffer from dyspepsia, 
headache, and convulsions. Chewing this narcotic is a more 
dangerous habit than smoking, and is specially injurious to a 
badly-fed constitution. 

They possess no weapons, and have qo manufacthje^ save 
that of palm-leaf umbrellas and reed# baskets. The slaves 
about Cottayam make large mats^f tl^e beesha reed,* also mats 
and baskets of pandanu^ lead •At Mallapalli they make very 
good native canvas from the fibre gf some t?ree : bag^ of this 
cloth are used by high castes. • 

Few have ever travelled beyond a few miles from their 
homes, as they had no occasion dr permission to do so. They 
have never been able to migrate, like the Shdndrs, to Ceylon or 
elsewhere. Their barbarous mispronunciation of Malaydlam is 
not readily understood by others : the ludicrous errors which 
are made are a source of amusement to other castes. Of the 
total number of 188,916 Pulayars in Travancore, the census 
gives only 183 male!; and no females as able to read and write. 

Yet these poor people are Jairly intelligent, and readily 
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capable of instruction. They ere shjig) enough in compre- 
hension, ^nd heartily enjoy any good thing, that is said. Some 
of them are Entrusted with the management of cattle and 
agricultural details by ‘their ^masters, and are set over their 
fellows, Others are priests, ^ngers after a rude fashion, or 
natural [paders of their fellow-mem 

Their improvidence, like thal’of most slaves and uncivilized 
peoples, has often been remarked, espe^i^ly in their religious 
offerii\gs of first fruits, powdered riM, SlCm to the Five Virgins, 
which ace morcly feasts for themselves ; and in eating up at once 
a stock of grain, which might be made to last, witlji economy, ^ 
for mpnths. There is a proverb that in harvest time the slave * 
goes about, asking, " Can you sell me an elephant ? ” but 
when hard times begin he drives even his dog out of the hut. 
The people illustrate this by a story which they relate, or rather 
a parable, of a Pulayan, who went to buy an elephant. The 
owner told him to go and pound and eat some rice first. He 
did so, and stayed till all. his rice was finished : then he had 
nothing in hand wherewith to make the purchase ! It is no 
great wonder, however, that such half-starved people take a 
good feed when they can get it. 

Their enslaved condition also drove them to thievery. 
Serious crimes they have rarely committed, but arc still ad- 
dicted to petty robberies. Some kind masters were liberal, and 
permitted their slaves to take almost what they chose from 
their estates ; but in general they were, no doubt, sorely 
tempted to theft by hunger and want. 

Even the degraded Pulayars have somcc^xcellent qualities. 
From lengthencfl and intimate acquaintance, we have found 
them just like other men — under the power of many evils 
engrained in them through long-continued ignorance, super- 
•stition,, and oppressiop, but simple hearted, grateful for kind- 
ness, deeply attached io those who show themselves their 
friends, and* improving with niarked rapidity under instruction. 
l%is sometimes difficult* to mak^ t^e young truthful and honest 
in small* things ; abut this is a defect observable in many 
Hindus, and it may bp expected to take two or three genera- 
tions to improve and establish their moral stamina. Already 
sd|ae Pulayars, under the operation of Christian teaching 
an%* guidance, have become admirable characters — gentle, 
h ^ mrable, devout, and loVing ; and probably they will 
dk lay a very beautiful type of character when fully chris- 
tianized. 

A remarkable testimony is borne to them in the Census 
Report, p. 206-: — ''They are an extremely useful and hard- 
working race, and are sometimes distinguished by a rare 
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character for truth, honour, which their superiors in the 
caste scale might we)l eimilate.” . " . 

Some of the masters appear to appreciate ‘individuals of 
this tribe as valuable servants ;• and the mission teachers like 
them very much. One expressed the opinion that ** theh Pariahs 
have more worldly cunning and intelligence, but the ^ulayars 
are more frequently truly pious ” A native missionary wrote, 
^*The Pulayar Chrisjmes are earnest in learning to read, and in 
giving contributions f)ji h^evolent objects. Their desire to 
learn and repeat their lessons is remarkable, and they qpmplain 
^if instructipn is not duly supplied to them. Some children 
"glean and selLscattered stalks of rice to purchase the Scriptures, 

^ The elders sell plantains and fowls in order to be able to 
contribute for religious purposes/* And one European mission- 
ary remarked, “There is a good deal of heart amongst Pariahs 
and Pukyars, such as we do not often see in the Shindrs.** 

Birth and Childhood. — The woman is taken to a shed at 
some distance, put up for the particular occasion, where 
she IS assisted by her mother-in-law or some, female friend. 
Any delay or unusual suffering is attributed to the malice 
of demons. This shed is erected because the mother is 
regarded as polluted during confinement Should . she not 
be thus set apart “others will laugh at them, and will not 
touch them, nor join in marriage feasts with them/* It is 
often erected of wretched materials, exposing the unfortunate 
woman on all sides to the weather, so that this unfeeling 
custom is dropped by Christians. Men are ^not allowed to 
enter the shed, ^he mother remains six or seven days in 
it, then it is burnt. When recovered, the ipother rubs the 
body with oil and turmeric, afterwards washes in water and 
re-enters her house. The husband also goes to the sea or river, 
for a bath to cleanse from pollution. The woman returns to 
her work in such time as may be necessary. ^ ^ 

As soon as an infant is born, a^little cocoanut watfer is given 
to supply the deficienoy o( ^e mbthei^s milk, which she 
usually gives on the third day. The child is, also bathed with 
hot water, and for three months it is generally washed twice a 
day. After ten days, cocoanut oil and turmeric are used to 
rub the infant with twice a day, the limbs are also shaken, and 
the nose gently pulled out This is continued for several 
months. A low head is admire# 

The mother eats the usual food — rice and fish, or fowl if 
procurable or pork ; beef and mutton are never eaten by this 
caste* For about a couple of months she takes a ball morn- 
ing and evening of the acid pulp of the fruit of Garciina 
Roxburghii (pinaru) and black pepper ground. 
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The chilA is nursed for two jiears, ^metimes much longer, 
which ofte» greatly exhausts the strength .of both mother and 
child. In the*sixth month solid food is first given, for which 
occasion the relatives am invited. The father and grandfather 
and otbir ijplatives each take % small quantity of rice, and put 
it in thc^mouth of the infant. The name is at the same thne 
given by the father, usually the itame of the grandfather, or 
the father or other arelative. The frwnjjs afterwards drink 
some ^oddy and leave. ^ 

The aamofi in common use are not many ; in any list many 
p^sons will be of the same name, and we have known two, 
sistem both named Kdli ; the father had to caU one "black” 
and the other “white” K^li. For males the most usual name • 
is Eiyan (father or lord), then Chittan (=:Shistdvu or lyendrX 
Veluttdn (white one), Chadayan (haiiy), Kiliyan (parrot), 
Pdlei and Arangan. For women the commonest name is Kdli, 
Chdtta (fern, of Chdttan), Eiyi (fern, of Eiyan), Velutta (fem. 
of Veluttan), Chakki, Natghatram (star), Kannamma, Oomala, 
and Mdla (Garland). 

The hair is first cut when the infant walks, whether male or 
female. The ears of girls are perforated with some ceremony. 
For the puberty of girls a small hut is built of jungle sticks, 
where the girl is sent, and no other person allowed to enter, 
not even the mother. Women must stand at a little distance 
from the shed, and food is brought and laid down a little way 
off. Here tt '^irl remains for seven days, and is then brought 
back to the In. dressed in a new or clean cloth, and friends 
invited and treav ^ with betel-nut, toddy, end arrack. When 
people have means, or in time of harvest when rice is always 
plentiful, rice dour is put on the forehead, arms, and cheeks 
of the girl. 

is celebrated before or after maturity, according 
as a suitable husband nay offer. Boys usually marry at the 
age of 14 to 18 or 20. , A fj^her likes to see his sons married 
during his own lifetime, -so that Jie may arrange matters to 
his own satisfaction. , 

The father of the youth and his maternal uncle first make 
enquiries as to where suitable girls may be found. Coming to 
such a ' house without previous notice, the owner will ask, 
“What have you come for?” “To ask your daughter for our 
son.” “ Come again after a 1 ^ days, and we shall arrange a 
day for the matter.” They then hand over two or three 
fanams to the bride’s mother or maternal uncle, and partake 
of some food or drink. After a few days the bridegroom 
goes there, taking a few fanams in hanef to give to them ; 
and they entertain him for a few days. Again the relatives 
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accompany the yopth on some^ auspicious day, and appoint a 
day for the marriage* *An old man gives three faiiams and 
beads worth, say,* two fanams into the hand^ of the girFs 
father, and proclaims, '' from such a date this girl is betrothed 
to be the wife of this youth.*' JThen the girl’s fatherj/sends a 
pot of toddy and three measures of parched rice lo fhe rela- 
tions of the youth ; and their acceptance of these present 
confirms the betrotliaL- f 

On the day of^ijv. visdding, after the bride is dressed 
(which is done at the cost of the bridegroom), i/5 fapams, or 
22, are paiji to a middle-man, who divides the money amongst 
' the maternal ^relatives of the bride. The mother also ge^s her 
share of this, perhaps one fanam. But if the mother or the 
younger sisters of the bride were to approach the bridegroom, 
this would cause ceremonial pollution. On the day of the 
wedding any woman may attend, except the mother and 
maternal aunts of the bride. Therefore, one fanam and some 
betel-leaf^ &c., are laid on some spot by the bridegroom for 
the mother. He walks off to some (distance, and she takes up 
the presents. Sometimes a cow, or other present, is given to 
the bride’s family — is it not a kind of purchase money, or pay- 
ment for the rearing of the bride 

A wedding pandal or shed is put up at the bride’s house, 
and by invitation the relatives of both families and the neigh- 
bours assemble. The affair begins in the evening and con- 
tinues till morning." They begin, by drinking some toddy or 
arrack ; then sit and talk awhile. For the feast 22 edungalies 
of rice are given the father of the bridegroom and other 
relatives, along with baskets, mats, pots, gnd curry stuffs. 
This is cooked by two of the bridegroom’s party. While the 
rice is being cooked, four or five of the men will dance in a 
circle with drumming and singing. ^ , 

The sister of the bridegroom tie^ the t&li, or 'marriage 
badge corresponding to our we^ding^ ring (usually a bead of 
glass purchased from a«Mu)iapimadari ddaler), on the neck of 
the bride. t 

The male and female guests sit apart, and in order for the 
feast, with plantain leaves laid before them for use as plates. 
The newly-married husband and wife eat a little, in the 
presence of all, out of one vessel. But Pulayar husbands and 
wives commonly do eat togethcl^t the same time. Afterwards 
all wash hands and partake of betel-nut. This feast takes 
place about midnight. Then there is more play but no more 
drinking till dawn. The play consists of dancing and leaping, 
several persons together. 

At dawn, a conch shell is put in a sieve, and spun round to 
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see whethei tlie marriage will turn out a luc^y one. The inter- 
pretatioiys given by wise men of their'*ow^^ caste. If the shell 
falls to the north, it is an omen of good fortune ; if to the east, 
still moi^ so. The west is not considered specially favourable, 
but the ,^'outh is the most unp^ropitious. In the morning the 
sun is wjyrshipped with a salam by the bride and others. This 
is a daily practice. She also bows to her father (not to her 
husband’s father) ancj> to her maternal 'mcle, then to the four 
quarters ; to the east first, next nof^h, Ififfdly west, and lastly, 
south ‘I ^hus ;jiot going round \^^th the sun. 

A new house is not built specially for the newly-married 
couple. Several familiej may reside in one house,' that is, in ’ 
several huts built close together. The bridegroom’s party, and 
two or three of the bride’s, accompany the young people home 
and put them into their house. Her nearest relatives will 
drink a little and go home. Nothing is given to others. If 
they continue to live affectionately together, the wife remains 
with her husband ; if displeased at any time, she returns to her 
own home. 

It is considered that the husband of a young girl should not 
be over sixteen years of age or so. But it often happens that 
a youth of sixteen marries a young girl of eight or nine years 
of age ; and they do live together. The earliest age at which 
they become mothers is from fourteen to sixteen. Children 
are not very numerous in a family. 

Polygamy is common, a man taking as many as four wives, 
all married as .above : there is no fixed limit. Polyandry is 
never practised. But a brother-in-law mav take the widow. 
If a husband wishes to get rid of his wife bei'ore she has borne 
children, he may take her back to her parents ; and if she 
also wishes to be freed from him, his money (the 22 fanams) 
will be returned to him. But if she was unwilling to part with 
the man, this money is not returned. If another man after- 
wards desires to have her, he pays the parents the 22 fanams, 
and they repay the first’ husband. ^ ifo; ceremony whatever is 
observed on this rermarriage. 

Adultery and disputes ^(rising from jealousy are not very 
prevalent, perhaps because a change is so easily effected. 
Discontented parties can separate and leave at once ; the 
women are also so poor, badly-fed and hard-worked, that there 
is less incentive to evil. The#Pulayars are spoken of as less 
licentious than Pariahs. If adultery is committed they would 
be excluded from their caste privileges. They also worship 
spirits called Kannimar or virgins, apparently the ghosts of 
girls who have died unmarried, who are supposed to punish 
this crime. In case it is committed, the injured husband will 
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beat his wife and her paramour. Or, he invites the chief men 
of the caste (on which occasions many will assen^ble), a^d 
makes his compflaint before them. Then bbth the guilty 
parties are tied, and beaten with rattans by his briither-in- 
law, or by persons employed, for the occasion. Btnes are 
resorted to, generally 12 fanams, paid by the adul^srer, and 
spent on arrack for all who Vefe assembled to adjudicate. No 
money is paid to tl^ injured husband. 

Pregnaney. — The ‘Kci'irj^ony called Vayittn pongidi ob- 
served in the seventh month. ’It is an .offering to Tottiya or 
^ Bhagavdn,„the sun. New pots are procured and brought*' to 
the centre of ‘the courtyard, and rice boiled in them. Some rice 
» is taken out of the pot while on the fire, and shown or presented 
to the sun. It is waved three times, then put back into the pot ; 
afterwards distributed to the persons invited. There is no 
dance on this occasion. 

Then a pot is brought full of water, the mouth tied tightly 
with a cloth and a plantain leaf, and the pot put upside down. 
The priest repeats some mantrams while the pregnant woman 
stands on the top of the inverted water-pot : it will not break. 
At the four corners of the yard, four plantain stems are fixed 
like posts, and connected with strings, which the woman cuts 
with a knife after getting down from off the pot. At the foot 
of the four plantain stems are placed four cocoa-nuts ; the 
husband goes with a bill-hook and splits them. Then they 
feast on the rice, of which the woman also partakes, and all 
return to their homes. 

Sickness. — Pul?.yars are subject to many ailments arising 
from their privations, and the nature of their employment. 
Standing at times in the rice swamps with their feet in water 
or mud and the head uncovered produces headache, rheuma- 
tism and fever. From their uncleanly Jiabits they are afflicted 
with skin diseases, inflammation of the eyes, ufe^s, and 
leprosy. Bad food, strong drjnks and tobacco-chewing also 
injure them. From the beginning^of ally sickness they, like 
many other castes, consider it dangerous to wash or bathe; and 
this, of itself, often aggravates disease.. 

They are both careless and ignorant in the' treatmenjt of the 
sick. Wives or husbands are t)ften abandoned to the pare of 
their parents when ill. They have no professional doctors 
amongst them ; and *no knowleBge of medicines even so simple 

castor oil. A mixture of salt and chillies is sometimes 
used. ; The Sudra masters give some medicines ; and Would 
sjQinetimes on an emergency, visit their slaves, purifying theih- 
selves afterwards.' When physicians of other castes are 
applied to they charge very heavily, such as on aCepuint of 
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tottukulit bathing afjer having touched” a pafient pf this 

class, 3 fanams ; lor feoling the pulse, a few fanams and a 
basket of parched^ ric| ; all must be •paid im advance, besides 
offerings of fowlsi rfbe, &c., to various demons. FoY all 
diseases both medlciifes and incantations are resorted to. 

Every ailment is attributed to the agency df some demon 
or other whom it is the busingss^of the pitjdn^ eg priest, to 
discover. He is acquainted with the proper or in- 

cantations, and has^ an iron rattle, called kokkara, by the sound 
of which he divined will be revealed to him by a kind of 
inspiration or possession which demon it is that has caused 
the sickness ; and he will declare who it is, and what is to be 
done in the particular case.” 

The kokkara is formed of a plate of iron turned into a 
tube, the edges strongly serrated and not closely united. It 
is about nine inches in length and one and a half in diameter. 
From it hangs a chain and an iron pin, or spike, which i.s 
rubbed along the dentate ^ledges of the iron cylinder, making 
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a horrid grating noise. This instrument's used by sorcerers 
amongst Pariahs,' Vddars and Kuravars, but it seems more 
especially to belong to Pulayars. It is used in seeking 
demoniac possession, in exorcising demons, in divination and 
in cases of sickness. The instrument costs from three- 
quarters to one rupee, and is made by the ordinary bjack- 
smith. * 

When a youth wishes to learn this black art, he goes to 
some one accomplished in it, and presents a para of paddy^ 
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three iganams in money, seven cocoanuts^ ajpd 'two chuckrams' 
worth of betel leaf. A feast is also given to his relatives, 
costing, say twenty-five f^nams. He learns rfor about a week 
the names of all the demons and the dfarms with which the 
teacher is acquainted.' When' fully inst^ctW,he receives from 
the teacher a kokkara and a cowry shell, ind pays a further 
fee. It cosfs about lOO fanams.to learn the business. 

He is than^jUled to cure patients, young« and old, of various 
diseases by playing this instrument ; and with the addition of 
a conch shell, a cocoanut and a cowry ,^e riiay make a reputa- 
tion for hiihself and much gain by deceiving the people. All 
Piilayars honour and fear him ; Sudras also employ hkn in 
various matters. When he goes to find omens for fortune- 
telling, he is paid one fanam ; for casting out demons, three 
fanams and three edungalies of paddy ; for rescuing a pregnant 
woman from a demon, seven fanams ; for offering sacrifices, ten 
fanams and the flesh of the fowls slain and some toddy ; and 
for destroying enemies or detecting robbers, twelve fanams. 

In times of sickness, these dancers frighten the people by 
announcing the wrath of the demons, and the necessity of 
further propitiatory offerings in order to get rid of the 
disease. They also give sacred ashes to patients for their 
recovery. 

When the priest is called to a house for a case of sickness, 
he generally comes in the evening, and is first entertained with 
food, toddy to drink, and betel "to chew. He then prepares a 
tender cocoanut, the flower of thfe Areca palm, and some 
parched rice pondered — these he lays down and covers over 
with a young palm leaf. Bringing the sick person forward, 
the priest draws a circle with an iron pen or stylus round the 
patient, then sticks the stylus outside., the circle. This is 
called “ putting in fetters,” ahd by this thefMemon is supposed 
to be arrested. The demon sometimos causes the patient to 
cry out, “ Oh, I am 'in patn — he is beating me,” and such like ; 
but the patient does not know who it is that is afflicting him. 
Sometimes the priest will make the demon speak. The sick 
man makes a vow, which is to be fulfilled ii) due course, 
promising sheep, rice, flowers, palm leaf, and arrack. All such 
vows are paid at their annual festivals in February or March. 

Or, on visiting the sick house, a rice fan or sieve, containing 
three betel leaves with areca nuts, three n4ri of paddy, Ocimum 
flowers, sacred ashes, and the conch and cowry shells, is laid m 
the yard; sitting before this fan and facing the sun, the 
officiator begins to worship the demons. WhUe doing so, be 
holds the shells in his hand, and turns to the four poiiats. 
After noticing some omen, he takes the kokkara and sounds it, 
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chanting the ifkmes of terrible demons, such •as Malian, 
Kaninkdli, Kottu-talnBur^n, Ayimvilli, The Five Virgigs* ; and 
repeating incantations. This is varied with dancing also. 

The performer p^yt on the iron instrument, sometimes from 
evening till noon cr the next day ; and It is no wonder that 
the nerves of the tortured patient are unstrung by a whole 
night's incessant grating of this harsh file. The sic|: person is 
often terrified into y>nfession of* some sin (possijfc the case 
of hysteric females a purely imaginary one), when a fine of, 
say three fa»ams,*is ifhposed, and at once spent for toddy, 
which is drunk by the assembled party. • 

If death unexpectedly occurs, he^consoles the bereaved, and 
warns them that their offerings to the spirits have been in- 
sufficient. 

Sometimes affliction is supposed to be brought on by the 
enmity of others who have got incantations written on palm- 
leaf or pcftsherds, and buried in the earth near the house, or 
by the side of the well. Another sorcerer will be called to 
find out and counteract such evil charms, for which he digs, 
destroying them when found. Of course, this pretence affords 
great opportunity for imposition. 

Death. — When just on the point of death they give some 
rice water conjee, ‘‘ because the soul is leaving." As soon as 
death takes place, the family set up a cry ; hearing this, the 
relatives, both male and female, come to the house. Lamen- 
tation is made in various terms, such as “You are dead, are 
you not ? There is no on3 left us now. This is our misery. 
We have no father now to help us. Preciou^Tather ! you did 
us such and such benefits. O demon ! you have very qyickly 
taken^’his life. If you had not called him away, we should 
have given you fine gifts. We have now lost both our expen- 
diture (in the sickn<fes) and our frfend. O, Udaya Tamburdn 
(Possessor-Grod), thou gavest him 8ir(h, and now hast taken 
him again." Sometimes comfort is^offefed to the bereaved, 
such as “ Why should you weep — what cart iJe done ? It is 
God who has taken him away.* Though you weep and cry, he 
will not return.” The influence Christian teaching as to 
the existence and unity of God seems apparent in some of 
these statements. 

The body is washed by the near relatives, men for men and 
women for women. Cocoanut oil and turmeric are rubbed 
over the corpse, and it is covered with a white cloth. Women 
are buried with all their ornaments on. Men wear ear-rings 
and finger rings, and these are left on after death. 

Vdyhhari^ “ rice for the' mouth,” is a pinch of*, raw rice put 
into the mouth of the corpse. In some higher castes a coin 
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also is put ?iito the mouth, as was done by the Ancient Romans. 
If a priest dies, the body is bathed and oSled ; all his devil- 
dancing ornaments, head*-dress, &c., are pu> on, but removed 
again before burial. i 

Bodies are buried in their own gardtfnsk or if they had no 
land, in some retired place belonging to then: employers. Those 
who arc hotter off are buried in a room in their own house, at 
a depth (rf ^hout four feet. T^he grave is levelled and smeared 
with cow dung ; no bad smell .is observed to come from the 
grave. This is done through affection^'to the deceased J still it 
is^rare, and no women are so buried. It is not priests merely, 
blit wealthy and esteemed persons who are buried in this* way ; 
the relatives are not careful to avoid treading on the grave. 
**The soul does reside there — this is what is desired. The 
spirit is called or familiar, and will- not harm the sur- 

vivors, but watch over their interests and protect them from 
disease and danger. Propitiatory offerings are made to it 
occasionally of anything they eat ^ and the ghost can be set 
on their enemies. If neglected or displeased it haunts and 
troubles the household.” 

The corpse is taken to the side of the grave, and incanta- 
tions and prayers made there. It is carried by the sons and 
nephews and others, on a frame, and covered with a cloth. A 
small quantity of paddy is brought, and whispering over this 
an incantation (the names of demons, &c.), it is cast into the 
grave. The piijdri, or priest, then p^oes round the grave three 
times, without drumming or singing on this occasion. The 
corpse being pu^f^ in, the grave is filled up, and the relatives 
throiy in three handfuls of earth. At the four corners of the 
grave a few grains of rice arc placed, and a little pebbfe laid 
over this with mantrams, to prevent jackals from disturbing, 
and to hinder the spirit from molesting people.” The grave is 
dug north and south, th^ head placed to the north. The grave 
will be preserved, aftd np cultivation made over it. 

On the seventh day, the priest goes to the grave and lifts a 
handful of earth, as other castesi* gather up the burnt bones, 
makes a rude image of thd dead man, and brings it near the 
house. It is not brought into the yard, but to a place cleared 
for it at some distance from the house, to avoid pollution. 
Then turmeric, flour, &c., are put on it to prepare it for the 
spirit’s reception. Now he rattles the kokkara, spins the conch, 
and invokes the deceased by name to enter the image ; from 
thence it passes into the priest, and from him into a cloth 
which a man standing beside him holds out like a sheet. 
While possessed by the spirit the priest dances; when he 
ceases, he puts the spirit into the cloth and holds it there. 
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The image is no ^^ir^jiier used. Both men now* go . Jo the 
water, they bathe and dip the cloth in water, then return into 
the house, holdingithe cloth folded which they put on a 
plaited palm leaf, «)lAing around it offerings of rice, toddy, 
arrack, and betel-feat! The cohch is again spun round to 
ascertain whether me offerings have been accepted. If the 
spira of the conch points towaijds^the spirit in th% cloth, the 
offering has been accepted. They simply spig.^je^i'* till they 
obtain a favourable^ omen of complacency, and again until they 
obtain permifsion to cat. They then go into the yard with the 
cloth, mix a little turmeric witl\ water and with oil, a,nd 
sprinkle the cloth, thus representing the anointing of the spirit 
as the body had been anointed. After the food {annam) has 
been presented to the spirit, the priest repeats mantrams to 
retain the spirit in the house. It is then supposed to have left 
the cloth, which is taken into the yard and opened. No 
further Sraddha or funeral ccrejnony is performed. 

The conch shell is used by sorcerers near Cottayam to spin 
round in order to ascertain from which of the eight directions 
the evil spirit has come, and caused any given case of 
affliction. 

The spirits of deceased relatives are called Chdvn^ ‘‘the 
dead.” They are seen in dreams, especially by near relations, 
who repeat such dreams in the morning, telling that they saw 
and spoke with the deceased. The souls of women and 
children, even of still-borp infants, are existent. “Many of 
these ancient spirits are now great gods.” A man will con- 
tinue to worship the spirit of his own fither, and of his 
deceased wife. 

Superstitions and Worship — As will be evident from the 
preceding observations, the worship practised by the Pulayars 
is simply that of dfehions and evil*s]^irits, or of deceased ances- 
tors, who must be propitiated by offerings of such things as 
will please them. Images are not in^the^South, but small 
ones of brass, a few inches in height, are* not uncommon in 
North Travancore. They represent both males and females, 
and are called pr^thaniy or ghost, equivalent to chdvu. A case 
is mentioned in which the image of a murdered slave was made 
and worshipped by the murderer, to appease the .spirit of his 
victim. The spirits are supposed to be displeased if the people 
receive instruction in Christianity. A *woman said, “ Our 
domestic demon troubles us whenever we hear your Bible read, 
therefore we do not wish to become Christians.” Another said 
that a demon was residing in his hut, and begged the teacher 
to come and pray in his dwelling, that the evil spirit might 
take his flight. The sorcerers and devil dancers also hinder 
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the people ffom Christian instruction, le$t jtheir profits should 
be gone Some of the priests are dreaded even by the higher 
castes, as exercising great influence in the spirit world, whether 
to set their familiars to destroy, or to res/tram them from injury 
by magic arts. They are cohsequently^ei^^ployed by Sudras 
and Shdndrs fOr casting out devils and counteracting enchant- 
ments. 

To avofiu"1^ malignance of these demons, various plans are 
adopted. Some wear rolls of palm le^f tied round the neck, 
to prevent the demons approaching or annoying them. Baskets 
ar^ hung ilp in rice fields, containing peace offerings. Where- 
cver there is a grove or dense forest, adoration is paid to 
Mddan, Kdli, &c., supposed to reside there, and sacrifices are 
occasionally offered. Special efforts to please their demons . 
occupy all the leisure enjoyed from rice cuBivation between the 
close of November and the beginning of April, when the 
dancers go about the slave huts, collecting money to provide 
parched rice, fowls, and ardent spirits for offerings. 

Gardens and cultivation will be protected from the blight 
of the evil eye by hanging up earthen pots with spots of 
lime daubed over them. If a good cloth is worn when 
going out, sickness is supposed to result from the evil eye of 
jealousy. 

These poor people are also deceived by Hindu mendicants 
of other castes to secure some money from them. One came 
and uttered mantrams over a young cocoanut, which he gave 
to a woman who had no milk for her babe. 

Their chief deri\es are Madan and the Five Pindus. “These 
are greater than the Sun, but of course Udaya Tamburan (the 
Possessor-God) is greater than all ” they now say. Last come 
the deceased ancestors, or Chdvus. Pulayars have no temples 
built by or belonging to themselves, bulf chiefly attend the 
Sudras* temples as far as' permitted. Temporary places of 
worship arc formed^ by tr^^ds planted in a square, one at each 
corner — such trees'' as Odina odier, Silk cotton, Rottlera and 
Erythrina. On these a platform of cocoanut wood or 
common sticks is erected, and upon this a frame or cage of 
cocoanut leaves, as the special residence or shrine pro tempore 
of the demon. At the foot of the trees is a representation of 
the cobra. Several little shrines of this kind are put up for the 
habitation of several demons, the Chdvus or Ghosts and the 
Virgins, once a year ; and offerings are made of rice, grain, 
parched rice, and flowers. A fowl is decapitated and the blood 
sprinkled over the shrine ; the flesh is afterwards eaten by the 
worshippers. 

P'or devil-dancing there is a special dress and ornaments. 
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Any one may IVecome a priest by practice, but the* profession 
is often, as might *be* e»^ected, hereditary. The head *dress is 
a helmet of basket-work with red eords hanging down from 
either side. A cottoh scarf is worn round ^the waist, and bells 
tied on the legs, f Id one hand an old* sword is held, in the 
other a belL AT first the dancer goes* round slowly, then 
greatly quickens his. motion. aHe stamps heavily on the 
ground with th^ feet alternately, trembling,. »»d greatly 
agitated. 

On ‘one oacasiofi in March I had the opportunity of witness- 
ing a little of their dancing at Trevandrum during the prevalence ^ 
of small-pox, when similar scefies were enacted generally* 
through the countiy. They had been engaged in this festival < 
all night, and the noise of their drumming and cheering was still 
heard in the early morning. The scrub and weeds had been 
cleared off a raised bank by the side of the rice-fields, and a 
kind of temporary altar, as above described, made on the stem 
of a tree cut off at the height of ten or twelve feet. On this 
was a small platform with a rude ladder leading up to it, and 
offerings laid upon it. At the base of this frail structure stood 
two or three painted boards, one of them the figure of the 
cobra’s hood very clearly represented. At one side was a shed 
for the accommodation of the people, and at the other side a 
miniature house, about two feet high, which was supposed to 
be the residence of the demon, and in which offerings of cocoa- 
nuts and other things were placed. Women were beating rice 
for the feast ; others selling provisions ; altogether about a 
hundred people were then present. 

Some of the principal officiators were adorned with fringes of 
youfig palm leaves tied round the waist, and with the usual 
brass bells around the ankles and calves of the legs. Several 
had plaited bundtes of palm leaves to represent horses, on 
which they pretended * to gallop rt>und the altar, whipping the 
horses and shouting. A fire.w'as'jtlight, and they galloped 
through and over this until it ^as extiflgiTished. On such 
occasions dancing and singmg are sometimes carried on for 
several days with great enjoyment and enthusiasm. 

In the North a curious “ club dance ”,is practised at night, 
by the light of a large fire. The dancers, men with clubs a 
foot long, one in each hand, go in concentric circles in different 
directions, and meeting each other very prettily strike each 
other’s clubs, keeping time to the songs they sing — now bend- 
ing to catch the blow made towards the feet and then rising 
to ward or meet one directed towards the head. 

Atiwndflaee at Hlndn Templea — It has been remarked that 
the servile castes, have, in various parts of South India, sjpecial 
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privfieges' granted them on particular festivities, whether as 
treats "in relaxation from sore toil, bgibfis lo keep them sub- 
missive under oppression^ or as vestiges of higher position in 
former times, when they were masters oC the land before the 
arrival of the AryJinsi . ' | 

Captain Mekckenzie, in the '‘Indian Antiquary for March, 
1873, thinks that the Holiars of Mysore, now despised and 
outcast, once held the foremdst place* in^the village circle, 
having been The first to establisji villages tfiere. A Holiar is 
even now generally the priest to the Village goddess, and, as 
such, on annual offerings takes precedence of Brahmans. At 
Mailkota, and at Bailur, Holiars have the right of entering the 
temple on three days in the year specially set apart for them. 
He considers that it proves that the Holiars were the first to 
take possession of the soil, that the Kulwadi, or village hench- 
man, a Holiar, receives fees from the friends of any who die — 
“ they buy from him the ground for the dead.” 

In Travancore, nothing of this .kind is observed, but on 
festival days the Pulayars and other low castes arc permitted 
some games and a little nearer approach than usual to some 
pagodas, as at Pareychaley, &c. At Ochira, on the great sham- 
fight, slaves are permitted to join and give and receive blows 
equally with Ndyars. Wooden swords and shields are used. At 
Kumdranallur annual feast of slaves, Sudras come from 
Bhagavathi's temple with little beaten-gold images of the 
goddess for sale. The slaves buy and offer them to the deity ; 
the same image being sold over and over again, and each 'time 
offered by the buy.;r to the goddess. 

At the Neduvengaud Temple, where two or three thou.sand 
people, mostly Sudras and Ilavars, attend for the annual 
festival in March, one third of the whole ajre Pariahs, Kuravars, 
Vedars, Kinikdrs, and Pulayars, who come from all parts 
around. They bring with them w6oden models of cows neatly 
hung over and covered, iri,,imitation of shaggy hair, with ears 
of rice. Many of these images arc brought, eadi with a separate 
procession from its own place. ThCrheadmen are finely dressed 
with clothes stained purple at the edge. The image is borne 
on a bambu frame, accompanied by a drum, and men and 
women in procession— the latter wearing quantities of beads, 
such as several strings of red, then several of white ; or strings 
of beads and then a row of brass ornaments like rupees — and 
all uttering the kurava cry. These images are carried round 
the temple, and all amuse themselves for the day. 

Oal^B and Ordeals. — They swear by the Sun, raising the 
hand towards the sunr— or by some temple — saying, “ By this 
deity, I did not do so.” ” By the Sun, I did not.” “ If I 
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speak falsely, rtlay my eyes perish, or my head be*struck off 
by lightning,” or, “ lef me be cut off by cholera or smajl-pox ; ” 
or, “let me not liv^ more than forty-one days^" 

If falsely accused- of adultery, an oath is taken, or the 
following ordeal new pot is procured, fn which some cow- 
dung is mixed up with water, then made to boil thoroughly. 
Into this the man dips his hand,»stirs it three times round in 
the water, and lifjs out some 'of the cowdung wfjich he lays 
on a plantain leaf^ Before the pot is placed, the priest utters 
some Impreoationj; on the man if guilty. If the hand is burnt, 
he is guilty — if not burnt, innocent, ^n case of -other faults^ 
than adultery, he will make oath At some devil temple. 

Once when a theft of rice occurred, the loser went to a - 
temple of Lakshmi, belonging to Sudras, and standing afar off 
as required, laid down three fanams as an offering, praying 
aloud to the deity, “ Oh, hear my complaint ! ” The priest 
comes out and takes up the money ; then the deity is expected 
to punish the thief. If the thief afterwards suffers from sick- 
ness, he will make the usual inquiries and be informed — “So 
and so made vows against you.” The temple priest is not 
able by his charms to discover who it was that committed the 
theft. 

Oood Manners — In presence of an elder brother, a younger 
brother cannot sit down. Before a father, grown-up daughters 
should not sit ; and sons sit on a somewhat lower level. 
Little children sit anywhere? Nephews and nieces must not 
sit on the same level with the maternal uncle, nor the common 
people with a Head Pulayar. There is o«t of these in each 
Proverty, formerly appointed by the Sirkar, now by the people. 
A \^oman cannot sit at all in the presence of her son-in-law, 
and vice versd. The^c two cannot approach one another nearer 
than about twenty feet. This* rule sometimes causes little 
difficulties when converts first begirt to attend Christian worship. 
We have seen the son-in-law c^imb^into <hc prayer-house over 
the wall at the farthest point from where the Mother-in-law was 
sitting ; but this absurd regulation is soon dropped as useless 
and inconvenient. 

Slavery and Work. — All castes, Brahmans, Sudras, llavars, 
and ShdnArs possessed slaves. Yet Pulayars have of late years 
since their emancipation, and perhaps in rare cases previously, 
had some little property in cattle, or land purchased or re- 
claimed by their own labours. They still regard themselves 
and speak as being slaves, but those who have opportunity to 
break off the old connection are free. Many prefer their 
former situation when at all favourable, to independence and 
self-help. 
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Wlien they work in the rice-fields, women ribw receive daily 
one ec[4ngaly of paddy ; men, one and *a half, also four arm- 
fuls of straw and «rice (or*perhaps only two; ^om each field for 
watching the croi>s throughout the year. For residence, a 
small bit of l^nd is Plotted. ■ The tree^ ini this belong to the 
master, but the Pulayar enjoys the produce while he lives 
there. When not required by his master, he is at liberty to 
work elsewh^e, or for himsellT Actual wqjrk for the master 
occupies about three months in. the year, and watching, three 
months. There is little to do in the hot Season^ say March, 
^ after the February rice «rop has been garnered. In April, rice 
* nurseries are prepared, enclosures repaired, and manuring* and 
. ploughing attended to. In the middle of May the rice is 
sown and transplanted ; in June, weeding occupies till the end 
of that month. There is then little field work for two months 
till August when the second harvest begins. 

While some masters treated their slaves with consideration, 
others greatly oppressed them. If » cow gave them milk they 
must take it to the house of the master. When bought and 
sold, the agreement specified " tie and beat, but do not destroy 
cither 4 egs or eyes.” For faults or crimes they were cruelly 
confined in stocks or cages, and beaten. For not attending 
work very early in the morning, they were tied up and flogged 
severely. Awful cruelties were sometimes perpetrated. Cases 
are known in which slaves have been blinded by lime cast into 
their eyes. The teeth of one were extracted by his master as 
a punishment for eating his sugar dhne. A poor woman has 
been known, after*ievere torture and beating, to kill her own 
child in order to accuse her master of the murder and get 
revenge. Even the Syrian Christians were sometimes ftiost 
cruel in their treatment of their slaves. cRev. H. Baker, fils, 
was acquainted with a case imwhich a slavetan away from his 
master, but afterwards returilted with presents, begging foigive- 
ness. He was beaten sevciely, covered' with hot ashes, and 
starved till ne difed.* It cost the unworthy master, however, 
five hundred rupees in bribes “ to settle the trouble.” 

Slaves were not only bought and sold outright, but also 
mortgaged like lands. Female slaves were valued at double 
price, on account of the "produce” — the children — ^half of which 
went to the seller and half to the purchaser. Lieut. Conner 
says in Report of Survey, 1820, " Husband and wife sometimes 
serve different persons, but more frequently the same. The 
females of this class are given in usufruct, scarcely ever in 
complete possession: the eldest male child belongs to the 
master of the father: the rest of the family remain with the 
mother while young, but being the property of her owner. 
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revert to him when of an age to be useful ; and she follows in 
the event of her becoming a widow.” 

In 1852, before emancipation, th'e Rev. 'George Matthan 
wrote that the price of a slave was usually Rs. 6, but in 
MallapalU, Rs. 18. The children were the property of the 
mother's owner. 'Being paid in kind and at the'lowest possible 
rate, they were able to obtain only the coarsest, support of 
life. Lying, stealing, and drunkenness were .common among 
them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Vl^DARS. 

Though the caste name means “ hunter/' these people are in a 
condition very similar to that of the JPulayars, living in jungle 
clearings, or working in the rice fields, and formerly sold and 
bought as slaves. Their usages, worship, and superstitions 
greatly resemble those of the Pulayars. They are in deep 
poverty, very timid, and destitute of temporal comfort and 
conveniences. They have to wander about in seasons of 
scarcity in search of wild yams, which they boil and eat on the 
spot, and are thorough gluttons, eating all they can get at any 
time, then suflfering want for days.- Women are filthy in their 
habits, the sick are uncared for, and mortality amongst the 
children is great. Polygamy is common, as men are not 
required to provide for the support of their wives. But some 
who have been converted to Christianity show wonderful ^ind 
rapid improvement in moral charactet« civilization, and 
diligence. •• 



CHAPTER V. 


KURAVARS. 

The Kuravars, or Coravars, appear to be identical in race 
with^ the Kurumber, Kurubar or Korawa caste in Madras 
and ’Mysore and on the slopes of the Neilgherries, and 
closely allied to the V«jdar, or Bedur, hunting caste. The 
Kuravars in Travancore are mostly found in the Quilon dis- 
trict, and thence northwards. This tribe once formed a State 
of considerable power in Madras and Mysore, where their 
descendants are now musicians, snake chariners, basket-makers, 
cultivators, or robbers. Small bodies of them were driven into 
the jungles of Travancore, where they have sunk in civilization 
and fallen into the position of predial slaves. They, are, how- 
ever, higher in the caste system than Pulayars, Pariahs, and 
V^dars. There are foui‘ principal sub-divisions of this caste, 
one of which is called Kakkei, or “ Crow* Kuravars, becau.se 
they are said to eat crows, vultures, alligators, and such like, 
thotigh they will not touch beef. These, however, are very 
few, and chiefly mfjndicants, ear-borers, soothsayers, gymnasts, 
or thieves. Thei,* dress is like that of the Tamilians. 

Others are called Kunda, “ low®or mean ” Kuravars ; and arc 
in fact slaves (though legally emancipated). Jhey are not 
allowed to approach the higher classes in markets, or to enter 
their houses ; and were, formerly sold from one owner to 
another. They perform various agricultural labours; and 
receive payment in kind or in mone^. They imitate the 
NAyar custom of marriage, that is, a mere temporary union, 
technically called “presenting a cloth and living together." 
The husband, however, continues to pay for the wife to her 
uncle in rice, &c., as long as he retains her. Those now under 
Christian instruction are called Malayim Kuravars. Their 
religion is the aboriginal worship of demons as MAdan, Bhadra- 
kAli, and others ; in groves or small temples ; without images, 
or with rude stones to represent the spirit. 
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A ‘party of Hill V^dars” cpme to visit Mr. Baker, and spoke 
with p^iculiar words and in a curious t6ne, rendering it very 
difficult to converse withr them. Their woipen had Immense 
necklaces of beads, pieces of lead, and brass ; one had a broad 
chain of brass round her neck. These people were coal-black, 
and many quite curly-headed. 
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THE HILL TRIBES. 

• 

Various tribes of wild, but inoffensive mountaineers, occupy 
the higher hills and the mountains of Travancore, finding a 
rather precarious living by migratory agriculture, hunting, and 
the spontaneous products of the forests. The Hill men proper 
number close upon 12,000 ; and Ullddars, a hunting caste, 2,829. 
The Vedars are scarcely ^nountaincers, being found rather at 
the foot of the hills, and in a social condition very similar to 
that of the Pulayars. These hill people are most numerous in 
Neydttankara district, where fully a fourth of their whole number 
are found : the others are scattered over the mountains north 
and south of this centre. 

These remarkable people are very rude and primitive in 
manners, and are generally regarded as the aborigines of the 
country. Bishop Caldwell, however, considers that they arc 
not, like the Tudas of th# Neilgherries, the surviving represen- 
tatives of the earliest inhabitants of the ^ins, but, like the 
hill tribes of the Pulney.s, the descendants of some Hinduised 
low-Country people who were driven to the hills by oppression, 
or who voluntarily nygrated thither. 

The KXnikAr 9 . — The tribes«living towards the south of 
Travancore are most usually deS^nated by this term, while 
those in the north are more cpmm^Iy called Mala Arayans. 
There are differences between these two classes, probably arising 
not from variety of origin bu! from their isolation on separate 
mountains or ranges which present physical obstacles to close 
or continued intercourse. • ^ 

Kdnikdran means “ hereditary proprietor of land,’’ thus recog- 
nizing their ancient rights over the forest lands. They are 
sometimes spoken of as Vilanmdr, “ spearmen,” a cognomen 
which they disclaim, and which seems rather inappropriate, 
uaiess it has been suggested by the staff or pike which is 
always carried. They are also called Malei Arasars in Tamil, 
Mala Arayars in ^alayilam, derived from arackan, chief, or 
.more distantly from rdja, king. The term means “ hill kings 
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or chiefs, has nothing to do with “Ary ah,” as applied to 
the Sanskrit people; e ‘ ^ 

The Kclnikars are generally very short in stature and meagre 
in appearance, fro^ their active habits and scanty food. Some 
have markedly negrotd features. The rhen go almost naked, 
having only a ^.mall ' strip of cloth round the loins. Men and 
women alike grow the hair long and tie it up in a knot behind, 
like the Cingalese. A few men of the better grade imitate the 
Sudra mode of wearing the hair. Their clothing and habits 
are generally uncleanly. . 

The women are rather better clad, and are very shy of 
strangers. They wear braccllets of iron or brass, and load the 
■ neck with countless strings of red beads or shells : leaden rings 
are also worn in the lobe of the ear. 

The men always carry a cane basket slung upon their shoul- 
ders like a knapsack, containing a few necessary utensils, or 
used for bringing home the food or other articles which they 
may secure. They also carry a long staff, a heavy knife or 
billhook stuck in the waistcloth, and sometimes a bow and 
arrows. 

The Kdnikdrs live together in little clans, each hamlet under 
the patriarchal rule of a headman {MiUiukdniy the “stem” or 
principal Kdnikdran), who is but one of themselves, but has 
great influence and authority over all his people. Their dwell- 
ings are very small, but neatly made of bambus and the 
elephant reed (Melocanna Rheedii), the leaves and stems 
being interwoven for walls as well a^ roof. Besides the huts 
on the ground, a number of booths are built on trees with large 
branches, a platform being made of sticks, and the hut built on 
this in order to be out of the way of mischievous elephants, 
tigers, &c. Access is obtained by a ladder or a single long 
bambu with the side shoots ciit off on either side at a distance 
of a few inches. 

These wandering husbandmen cut down a patch of forest, 
burn and clear it, and sow a crop, with little or no tillage. 
After cultivating this plot for two br^three years, it is exhausted, 
and they move off in search of fertile land for a fresh field for 
operations, though nqt to great disfcinces. They grow rice and 
millet, tapioca and sweet potatoes, as is done in the low country. 
This mode of cultivation yields a larger return for the same 
amount of labour than permanent plough husbandry, but is 
highly destructive of valuable forest lands. Their migrant 
habits arise partly from laziness : it is easier to cut down and 
burn new forest than to rear cattle, plant trees, manure land, 
and build houses. They, therefore, prefer this savage life, but 
should be encouraged to settle if possible : only by such means 
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can they be rcclaiiped to ci^li^jation and education, aS H& befen 
done farther north* * * * , * • 

From their intimate !icquaintance with the forests and hills, 
the Kdnikcirs can readily point out the places Jiaunted by wild 
beasts, which they recogftize by the smell, eithef to warn travel- 
lers against danger, or to gujide sportsmen tb Jtheir game. 
They strike fire by the friction of dry wood. A peg thtf^ 
wood of Isora corylifolia (or of bamtu) is taken and inserted 
in a small reed which \& rapidlj^- revolved on another piece of 
the same wood, tfiis being the best for the purpose : in a few 
minutes smoke is evolved, then fire, which is caught in tinder 
contained in a small joint of bambu, and can then easily be ’ 
preserved or carried about. 

Though thus familiar, from ages of experience, with the ways 
of the forest, these poor people are not gifted with even an ordi- 
nary amount of knowledge, not one of them being able to read 
or write, except very recently a few in Pareychalcy Mission 
district, who have learnt .to read a little and to sing Christian 
lyrics. They can never tell their own ages, and if asked, some- 
times make absurd guesses. They are unable to count a 
hundred ; over ten they lay down a pebble for each ten. They 
knot fibres of various climbing plants to express their wants. 
At Purattimalei twenty years ago, only one had seen a white 
man before ; none had ever travelled to a greater distance from 
home “than twenty miles. 

In the south they speak Ta<nvl, and Malaydlam further north, 
but pronouncing very badly, as vlchi for vithu Words strange 
to the people of the coast, or archaic, arcfiintermingled with 
their speech, as “ kdld (jkaldyi, second cultivation of a rice 
field), fof a place where they have remained for two years ; 
^'kurumd" {kurumba) a child ; yengaeJW vih^xQ ? for '^yewidei' 
and pdtii (a fold), or ^ddi (an enclosure, entrenchment) for 
house ; wdth other oddities in talk, which it rcc^uires some time 
to become familiar with. They are Jaief pay hojnage to the 
Maharajah occasionally, when they address him without the 
customary honorifics, their,boorish ways being good naturedly 
excused on the ground of their ignorance, and furnishing rather 
subject of amusement. The very large fruited “ bambu plan- 
tain,” which produces but few fruits in a branch and those of 
great size, they used to bring as presents on such occasions. I 
formerly had difficulty in persuading them to part with a sucker 
of .this curious plantain, as they fancied it must be reserved for 
the use of the Rajah alone. 

The Kdnikdrs are much imposed upon and overcharged in 
the purchase of beads, cloth, and ornaments, by the Muham^ 
inadan and other dealers; by the itinerant blacksmith, who 
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comestfiound to repair their billhooks ; and the goldsmith, who 
g^ves but little gold and much btass, and sqdeezes a good price 
somehow out of them, giving long credit and taking double 
when the harvcfst is rea'ped. ^ 

They ask large pay of the Europeaq planters, partly because 
they do not care to work at all unless under such inducement ; 
partly, perhaps, from ignorance of the value of money and the 
difficulty of obtaining it, 'us formerly they never saw such a 
thing. ^ 

The hillmen will not eat with Sh^ndrs Or llavars, or still 
lower castes^ but will tjjike food cooked by Sudras. They do 
• not eat the wild ox or buffalo, nor the grey or Hanuman 
monkey, but only the black species. They gather wild honey 
in the clefts of rocks and on branches of trees, and bring it 
home, or for sale, in joints of bambu. Being great smokers of 
tobacco, which they grow for their own consumption, they stop 
work frequently when employed on estates in weeding or clear- 
ing, to indulge in a smoke. 

Till recently, none possessed wealth in coin, only hatchets, 
billhooks, knive.s, hoes, and other tools. Their traps for the 
wild boar and tiger are made with rough timber supported on 
a spring which falls and lets down the whole weight upon the 
animal’s back. They have no weapons, but are very ingenious 
at wickerwork of bambu, rattan, and reed. I have seen a 
bridge over a river, perhaps a hundred feet wide, constructed 
by them of such materials, over which a pony could pass. 
Their circumstances have greatly improved of late wherever 
coffee estates have, been opened and worked ; but those who 
are unwilling to take work are driven farther into the hills in 
search of fresh lands. “ The fate of the hill- kings, says Mr. 
Honiss, is rather sad. For ages past they have b&asted of 
being the undisputed lords of the primeval forests. The 
elephant and tiger wer6 their only foes; but with snares and 
traps they could *hol^< tliev" own against these enemies. But 
they could hot resist the qpward march of a superior race. 
The planter approaches them in a peaceable way, offering 
wages for their hire, but demanding' as his right the land he has 
purchased. Thq proud men of the woods decline to herd with 
coolies, and work like common people. As soon as Ihie 
planter’s axe is heard, the hill kings pack their traps and desert 
their homes to establish themselves in another vaU^r, . In tihis 
way they have been driven from hill to hill and ftrom vall^.tp 
valley, until some have found now a safe resting place ini' t^e 
dense jun^es of the lowlands of Travancore. If the jdanter 
wishes to penetrate some unexplored jungle, or cut. a, path In 
some out-of-the-way place, the hill men are ready to. 
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it is the universe tfeaimqny^ that the3r are more faJdifol’to 
their engagements than their more civilized brethren from the 
plains." '' , 

Though reckoned amongst the low castes in the Census and 
in vernacular works, the Kdnikirs are someWhat superior in 
several respects^ and are by no means regarded with the a^ 
horrence felt towards the Pulayars and others. Being crsditlla 
with the possession of considerable influence over their local 
demons, other castes are afr-^id to offend them. 

Blaniage Ctis^ms. — The lowest age for marriage of girls is 
seven, for boys sixteen. Girls sometimes remain unmarried till^ 
near sixteen, “ because no bridegroom has offered." 

A youth desirous of mariying a girl visits her nncl^ accom- 
panied by four of his relatives who make the proposal. If 
agreed upon, the marriage day is at once fixed, and guests are 
invited by both partiS by presenting betel and spices. On his 
arrival at the marriage house, the bridegroom presents a cloth 
to the bride’s mother, which is called atnma vidu mundu — 
" mother’s house-cloth,’’ and five and a half fanams to her uncle 
if she has become marriageable ; if otherwise, seven and a 
half fanams. The bride is then brought into the marriage shed 
amongst the company assembled. A tdli, worth four chuck- 
rams, is handed to the bridegroom, who after adoring the Sun 
with it in his hand, holds it near the bride’s neck, and his sister 
standing behind ties it on. He also hands over a cloth to his 
sister, who puts it on the bride. The headman offers some 
“ advice ’’ to the husband as to the management of his wife, 
beginning his rule with mild measures and^roceeding to ex- 
tremities only by degrees as required. The heads of his dis- 
course aje said to be as follows : — 

1. CkoUi kodu — Teach by words. , 

2. Nulli kodu — TeaA-'by pinching — slight punishments. 

3. TaUi kodu — Teacn by blows. Next, 

4. TalH kodu — Cast her awa)n(at*lasf,"M’ she jiviil not obey !) 

Oh that day a feast is held at tihe bride’s house, and on the 

following day at the house pf the husband. The richer families 
spend 100 fanams on the feast, while the poor simply entertain 
tneil’ guests with betel-nut to chew and Indian hemp to smoke. 

The dowiy consists generally of mattocks, axe, a large chop- 
i^njg knife, brass cups, earthen vessels, and such like. Having 
ho landed property, no dowry of this kind can be given. If 
th^ be anything to inherit, the nephew is the heir, 
v;.. :deremphy practised on the occasion of pregnancy is 
when boiled rice is offered to the $un. 
Fir^^ .tMy ' tnodld. an image of Ganesha, ,and setting it in a 
. sifltawa Iplace, Tn this they add for an offering^ 
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avalt flattened rice, parche^ yice, cake;?, plantain fruits, 
young cocoa-nuts, and tender leaves of the same palm, with 
the flower of tlje Areca palm. The he*adman then commences 
dancing and repeating inantrams. oHe waves the offerings to 
the Sun, * ‘ * 

The name is given to a child when it is able to sit on the 
^^our.d, say at the age of three or four months. The usual 
names are very much the same as those used by other people 
— Parappankdni, Sattan, Eiyan, M^dappan, Vikkiran ; and for 
women— Ecchi, Valli, Kannammei, Piimalei, Parappi. They 
^were willing^ to tell us the names of their wives. 

On first giving rice to a child, a feast is held, and an offering 
• presented to the jungle demons. 

Sickness and Death ^When any one takes ill the headman 

is at once consulted ; he visits the sick and orders two drum- 
ming and singing ceremonies to be performed. A whole night 
is spent in dancing, singing, drumming, and prayer for the re- 
covery of the patient. The offerings, consist of tapioca, flour, 
and cocoanuts, along with the articles previously mentioned. 
After some time, the headman, with manifestations of 
demoniac possession, reveals whether the sufferer will die or 
not. If the former, he repeats a mantram {kudumi vettu 
mantram, formula on cutting off the topknot), and cuts off the 
sick man's kudumi. This being a sign of approaching death, 
the relatives and others pay their last visits to the sick. 

After death, a mixture of ganjA (hemp), raw rice, and cocoa- 
nut is put into the mouth of the corpse by the son and 
nephews ; and it if buried at some distance from their abode, 
mantrams being repeated over the body. Occasionally one is 
cremated. The relatives bathe before returning home, and 
cannot take any of the jjroduce of their lands till the death 
pollution is removed, fearing that wilcf'l;)easts will attack them 
or destroy their crops. To this end a small shed is built out- 
side their cl^ripg on tfie third day, three measures of rice are 
boiled and placed in a cupt or on a plantain leaf inside the 
shed ; then all bathe again and return home. On the seventh 
day all this is repeated, the old shed being pulled down and a 
new one put up. * On returning to their dwelling, they sprinkle 
cow dung on their houses and in the yard, which finally re- 
moves the defilement. People in better circumstances ms^e a 
feast of curry and rice for all present. 

Ceremonies with reference to Cultivation.— -When intend- 
ing to clear some land, the headman is invited ; three edungaly 
measures of rice and six cocoanuts are presented to him. 
These he takes to a suitable plot of forest-land, makes an offer- 
ing, and first clears a small portion witli his own hand ; then 
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the others follow.* These (ftflferings are repeated at the burning 
of the felled timber, aryd the sowing of the seed, plantain frhits 
and other articles being added. On th^ first appearance of the 
ear, they spend two nights* in drumming, singi|ig, and repeating 
mantrams at the field, putting up a tattiiy or platform, on four 
sticks as a shrine for the spirits, where they offer nfw rice, ten^Jgii 
cocoanuts, flowers, &c. • ^ ^ 

At harvest-time, a sufficient quantity of rice being beaten, 
sweetmeats are prepai^d, Snd cocoanuts, plantain fruits, and 
flowers added to these for a general offering to the various 
spirits, such as Ayiravilli, ** he of a tHousand boVs ; ” Mddan 
Tamburdn, “the Cow-like Lord;” Malian Tamburdn, “the 
Giant Lord ; ” Mdtthdndan Pcy, “ the Sun Demon ; ’* Piichrf 
Malian Pey, “ the Cat Giant Demon ; ” Athirakodi Pey, “ the 
Boundary Flag Demon,” and a great many others whom they 
• regard as deities. They wait upon the headman for the mani- 
festation of the gods, then devour the offerings. 

These demons are supposed to be peculiar to the hills, to 
reside in large trees, and rule the wild beasts, restraining them 
from mischief. No images or sacred stones are used, but a 
small stone may be taken when required as an idol or fetish. 

The Kdnikdrs have not much idea of the soul or immortality. 
When asked, they say, “ Who can tell ? ” Some with whom we 
conversed said they knew nothing of a hell, or of the wicked 
going there. Some of their superstitions are connected with the 
serpent ; for example, a veirf tn a certain granite rock is said 
to have been caused by a snake creeping over it before it 
hardened. • 

Some days are lucky, as Monday for sowing seed, Wednesday 
for building, Friday for reaping. They observe two days in the 
year as fasts, the dates qf which they learn from Muhammadans 
or Hindus, who come to them with rice*or other articles for sale. 

These wild men are usually; ranked ^bove the more civilized 
Hindus of the plains in point of morals. * Thowgb rudp, hardy, 
and courageous, they are inoffensive, and are regarded as some- 
what truthful, honest, chaste, and hospitable. Men may stay in 
their villages as long as they like, but must be very reserved and 
careful respecting the women. It is said thal formerly indivi- 
duals amongst them guilty of adultery were punished with 
imnfbdiate death. Some, however, have two wives if they can 
get both wives to agree together. We have met with indivi- 
duals who scarcely seemed to understand the distinction between 
good and evil. 

The great vice of these mountain men is drunkenness, through 
the almost universal prevalence of which they are constantly in 
distress. It is cruel and wrong to offer them strong drinks. 
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Som^ of our preachers on a tourccame upon a large number of 
thAn assembled with jars of arrack, &c.ato offer to their deities, 
and to drink. iThe headman was intoxicated, and while ^e 
Christians were speaking, .he shouted, "Children, make a pile of 
wood at once tp burn these fellows. 1 hey are come from the 
^te men to take us to their company and make us eat beef.” 
lO tH& preachers had to make their escape. 

When the Christian religion is recommended to them, they 
reply that if they embraced it, the jdngle-demons would be 
offended, and send elephants and other wild beasts to kill them, 
^d destroy fheir cultivations. “ Why, then," it was asked, " do 
not the Europeans suffer, who cut down the forests ? ’’ to which 
they answered, “ As the white men worship a mighty God, the 
demons take their flight from their presence.” Jungle fever also 
is attributed to the agency of these deities, and they remove 
from a place where it prevails. Some altogether refused to hear 
our exhortations. When they see books in the hands of the 
Christian teachers, they will say, “ Do you come to destroy us 
by bringing the wrath of the demons upon us ? " One woman 
said, " I have only two children ; do not kill them by teaching 
them your Vedam." 

The Muhammadans, dreading the loss of their influence and 
opportunities for cheating these simple people, endeavour to 
hinder them from receiving instruction, even in reading, by 
saying, “ These people want to make you all Christians, then 
the devils will desert you so that* j^ou shall become the prey of 
wild beasts. If you learn letters the English will carry you 
away to foreign lanEs in ships." 

Efforts have from time to time been made by the Mission for 
their benefit, especially in Pareychaley and Trevandnum dis- 
tricts, but the deadly fevar of the hill| has sometimes proved 
fatal, or prostrated the oatechists employed, and but little suc- 
cess has been mcUwith«, The hillmen are now often addressed 
by the cjitechtstg of the Cobly Mission labouring among^ jthe 
Coffee Estates. • 

Mr. Emlyn writes: — "The spirits se much feared in the plain, , 
are not supposed to concern themselves with the moral conduct., 
of men ; all th^^re thought to care about is to be hon^redv 
with pujah, sacrifices, and offerings. The divinities of die hilb 
are believed to have a moral law. It is a, pity their pro^li^ 
have said nothing against drinking. Drink is .the ciirse;nf tbe 
Kdnik^. . Their belief, too, that learning to rea4 iS.ariiii|^;K<, 
act, a so«t of init^tory step to another religiphi an4 ; 

displeasi^ to their gods, is another seriou^ eiHll. ' t ft ; 

Coffee planting in this country seems as if laigt^ ifftendk^^ln 
the Providence ctf Ood, for the good of this IdlltriW 
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plantations KiniMrs and Chtiistians meet and work logger; 
and some of ^c. latter lire not backward in showing what the 
Lord has done for them in spiritual «s well «s in temporal 
things,.and ui]ge their <jbmpanions.to accept the same bless- 
ings. In these plantatfons, tip, catechists, and occasionally 
missionaries can speak with as man>r Kinikdrs as take emploj^ 
ment there, and staying there at n^ht, can spend the dSy m 
preaching in the unhealthy vallq^s belqwiiiij^ 

These people have alttady*learnt one oi^o valuable lessons. 
One is, that the spirits they waiJiip have no power over 
Christians from Europe and the plains. * When Eifropeans and. 
native Christians began planting on the hills, some of the 
Kdnikirs went^to their priests, and in the most solemn and* 
religious manner got awful curses pronounced on their new 
nei^bours. All were to be utterly destroyed unless they went 
Away. This was done repeatedly, but nothing happened. Some 
of the priests now declare that it is in vain to curse Christians, 
or, as they call them, ‘ the people that have books.’ Another 
lesson they have learnt is that Christianity is a civilizing and an 
elevating religion, and a good religion for this life generally. 
The people that live nearest the abodes of the Kdnikdrs are 
Pariahs and Puliahs, our converts from these castes, and their 
Sudra masters. The hillmen despise the Pariahs and Puliahs, 
but they see that our converts from these castes have wonder- 
fully improved since becoming Christians — ^some of them even 
to become superior to thems 51 fes. A few more lessons learnt, 
and He who is the Truth will, we trust, be welcomed as their 
Teacher and Saviour." • 

The Mala Arayans.— In treating of these people we 
cannot do better than make extracts from the valuable account 
given by Rev. H. Baker, jjpnr., in a pamphlet entitled “ The Hill 
Arrians," published i» 1862. Mr. Baker was very intimately 
acqumnted with the Arayans^ apd was q|t;e of their most distin- 
guish*^- benefactors— the apostle and father of the jQhristian 
converts whom he was privileged t6 gather from this tribe. We 
s^l add to that first publirfied monograph, further observations 
h^ himself and others, rearrange, and bring up the whole to the 
pjTfeseht date; * 

'The: majority of the hill tribes are divided into small 
■,witMSenng bodies^ living for a few months in a particular spot, 
at^^en ,4i$seftihg it'for another as soon as their scanty crop 
The Mala. Arayans, however, have their 
reside generally on the western slopes of 
bf . mountains or their spurs. Their villages 
aU over the steep hill sides, like 
rocks. They are often lovely. 
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.SjSots, iTi a ravine not accessible Jo elephants, ^ear to some gush- 
ing 'rivulet falling over granite , rocks, and surrounded by 
gigantic trees %nd palips, rarely at a less elevation than two or 
three thousand feet above the seaJ Many of their houses are 
good substantiefi erections of ^ood and stone, built by work- 
men from the plains, and after the fashion common to the 
*^L3tern Coast ; but in many cases they prefer temporary huts 
of mud, bambu, and grass-thatch, as the survivors often dis- 
like living in a dwelling in whicih the* head^of the family has 
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^ ^ HllfL ARAYANS’ HUTS IN TREES. 


died. Small huts are also built trees for watching and 
security from wild beasts. 

“ The Arayani are for the most part short in stature, and 
not very long-lived.^ But the feverishness of the climate in the 
districts they inhabit is enough to account for any physical 
degeneracy of race. They are as fair as the high-caate 
Hindus, the women frequently beautiful, proving that the 
aborigines of India were not black from race peculiarities, but 
only sometimes black through circumstances.”— (Collins.) 

Those who live on the Melkdvu range being near large 
Romo-Syrian villages are more civilized, perhaps, than other 
Arayans. 
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By the Goveramqmt offici^ Ijiey are called lilala VdUanC 
and are considered to rank in caste above all mechanics, stnd 
equal to Muhammadans and Jews. Sudras do nq^ deem them- 
selves polluted by contact with these respectable and indepen- 
dent people, while they ktep CluSgans at a distance for fear of 
defilement. The • Chdgans, however, consider themselves 

superior to the Arayans. The more^degraded Malei Ara«tts^ 
in the south, who speak Tamil, are not allowed by them to be 
of the same race. ^ • • . 

The Arayans are some of them rich, being large cultivators 
of the hill slopes, which they clear of jungle in the dry season, 
sowing during the rains. This gives them abundance of rice. 
Little terraces are cut out on the steep ascents to prevent 
elephants from getting at them, and some protection is obtained 
by high and strong fences piled up of wood from the trees that 
have been felled. Every man, however, has to watch with 
loaded guns during seed-time and harvest, to protect the 
crops from elephantS|>deer,.and other aniipals, as well as from 
swarms of birds which destroy the crops, and tigers and 
leopards which kill the cattle. They are also frequently 
exposed to danger of drowning in the swollen torrents during 
the monsoon, to falls from trees and precipices which they 
climb to procure fruits and honey, and to the occasional 
ravages of small-pox and other diseases. The headman oi 
one village is considered very wealthy, his annual crops yield- 
ing him ten or twelve thousand parahs (say four or five 
thousand bushels) of paddy, besides other grain, pulses and 
roots. • 

They will not often work for hire, and are very averse to 
carry loac^s. All their produce is carried in baskets, which are 
slung on the shoulders ; and every sop has his own room in 
the family house, into wj;i&:h no one intri^des excepting himself 
and the wife. There is a general store for provisions for the 
family, which is provided by ^11 in ‘coirrmon :*^u^ each indi- 
vidual has, in addition his own cultK^ation and store, to j^rovide 
for his private wants. The^ollection of old coins, jewels, and 
other valuables, hoarded up by some is very great. They dis- 
pose of their hill produce at the markets in the plains. They 
are free and somewhat intelligent in their manners, more truth- 
ful and generally moral in their habits than people of the 
plains. They are great hunters of the wild beasts and game 
which abound in their hills, and relate a tradition giving them 
special permission to eat the black monkey. From this they 
are called by the low country people kurangu tinni^ “monkey 
eaters.’’ Though sometimes spoken of as an inferior race by 
the Hindus, yet we generally find them looked upon as beings 
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in allfance with some powerful, domoaolatiy ; and presents are 
Abundantly bestowed in order to prevent their curses pro- 
ducing ill-eff(fcts. ^d}'ars often deprecate in no measured 
terms prognostics of_ evil uttered by a hill-man, without 
reference to Ms caste or tribe. Doilbtless the defenceless low 
castes haije found it tend to shield them from worse oppres- 
to make pretensions,to spiritual powers of this kind. 

As a rule, the names of individuals among this hill tribe 
are not Hindu ; they severally* signify sgme peculiarity, as 
Kannan — “ the eyed one ; ” Pottan — “ the deaf one ; " Thadian 
— " the fat one,” for men : and for females, Madura—" the 
sweet one ; ” ,Shangam, and also Ponna, “ the golden one ; ” 
Chakra — " the sugar one.” Where the people are under the 
influence of the Ndyars, there only we meet with names from 
the Shastras. The language is Malaydlam, with several words, 
however, not known on the coast. Only in three Arayan 
villages does the custom of Nepotism hold, and there because 
the Zemindar has compelled them* to do so ; but still they 
have outwitted him by making it obligatoiy on cousins to 
marry. In all other Arayan settlements, children invariably 
inherit their father’s property. 

At all Arajran feasts, particularly weddings, husbands and 
wives eat off the same plantain-leaf, sitting side by side ; this 
shows their relationship. After thus eating together the bride- 
groom ties the on the bride’s neck, and a collection is 
made for the happy couple, which is concluded by the bride 
taking possession of any brass cooking vessels or gold orna- 
ments in the ho«se, saying, “This is mjr father’s : ” then her 
husband appropriates them. The marriage rite is held as 
sacred and indissoluble. • 

A c)iild, when a month old, is seated in the father’s lap and 
fed with a little sweetened rice ; the omission of this ceremony 
implies it to be, illegitimate. The maternal grandfather, and 
other near /elfitives* repeat the ceremony. The birth of each 
child renders the mother impure for a month, when she. mbst 
reside out of the village, and cannot cook, or go ne^ ,the 
springs, or enter the provision grounds, or touch any .iin>m«r ' 
ment or vessel. • She generally lives in a hut in a trefe ,.T^ 
fa&er also is impure fora week and must not eat rh^e ; biit, ll^ 
the mother, must live on roasted roots and water. A ( 

prevents the family from entering their cultivation for aoii?a^.. ^ 

The Arayans bury their dead; imnsequently .there iare hixifa^ 
anment tumuli in these hills, evidently graves of chief:^ 
just 1^6 fragments of pott^, brass i^ies, 

&C., aS; ^sre fdund in other similar placed . Th^ 
are often* sutmunded Mrith long splmtefed 
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from «ight ta twelve wr ftfteai feet in length, set up on end, with 
altars and other remains, evidently centuries old.* 
Numerous' vaults’ too, ealled Pdndi Kuri, are seen* in all their 
bills. They stand north and South, the circular opening being 
to die south ; a round sfone is fitted to this aperture, with 
ano^ca: a^ng as a' long lever, to prevent its falling* out ; t^ 
sides, as aiw the stones of tire top and bottom, are single 
To this day the Arayans make similar little cells of 
pieces of stone, the whole forming a box a few indies square^ ; ■ 
and on the death of a member of any family, the spirit is 
supposed to pass, as the body is being buHed, into d brass or 
silver hns^e, whi^ is shut into this vault ; if the parties are 
very poor, an oblong. smooth stone suffices. A few offerings of 
milkv rice, toddy, and ghee are made, a torch lighted and 
extinguished, the figure placed inside the cell and the rovenng 
stone hastily placed on; then all leave. ^ On the anniversaiy, 
similar offerings being made, the stone is lifted off, and again 
hastily closed. The spirit is thus supposed to be enclosed ; no 
one ventures to touch the cell at any other time. - . . 

Tlie objects of Arayan worship are the spirits of their 
ancestors, or certain local demons supposed to reside in rocks 
or peaks and having influence only over particular villages, or 
families. The religious services rendered to these are intended 
to deprecate anger rather than to seek benefits ; but in no 
case is lust to be gratified, or wickedness practised, as pleasing 

to these deities. * * r i. • 

The woodcut on the following page represents one of their 
effigies of ancestors. It is a brass image abofit three inches m 
height, the back of the head hollow, the hands holding a club and’ 
a gun. This represents a demonized man of wicked charjicter, 
W0'liy6d,&bout a century ^go. He is laid to have beaten his 
wife lb death with a clubj»wherefore the people joined to break 
his skull, and he became a malignant deippn. Another image 
carried an umbrella and staff afld had a mnder cauntenapce— 
tiiis ' was a good demon. One sifch image is kept in each 
family; in which the spirit ‘is supposed actually to reside. 
Thej^ put into the little square chambers described 

jf. StichanJs, of Cottayam, has favoured me with the 
,^i^fy, whidi throws much light upon this cunous 

4 a . priest or bracle-revealer of the hunting 

ak -whose chtrf shrine is in Savarimala, a hul 
(S^tsi The duty of Tilandni was to 
jjdready described in this book, m his swpri^ 
highly frenzied with excitement and;. 
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strohg drink, dance in a convulsive horrid fashion before his 
• idols, and reveal in uneathly shrieks ^ what the god had decreed 
on any particular matter. He belonged to the Hill Arayan 
village of Eruma-pdra (the rock^of the she-buflfalo), some eight 
or nine frotd' M^lkivu, and was lAost devoted to his idolatry, 
and rather remarkable in his peculiar way of showing his zeal. 
“When the pilgrims fronv his village used to go to Savarimala — 
a pilgrimage which is aiway, for fear of the tigers and other wild 
beasts, performed in companies of® forty, or fifty — our hero 
would give out that he was not going, and yet when they 
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reached the shrine of their devotions, there before them was the 
sorcerer, so that hi2"Svas both famous among his fellows and 
favoifred of “^the gods. Now, while things were in this way, 
Tdlandni was killed by the neigljbouring Chdgans during one 
of his drunken bouts, and the murderers, burying his body in 
the depths of fthe jungle, thought that their crime would never 
be found out ; but the tigers — Ayappan’s dogs — in respect to 
so true a friend of their master, scratched open the grave, and, 
removing the corpse, laid it on the ground. The wild elephants 
found the body, and reverently took it where friends might 
discover it, and a plague of small-pox having attacked the 
Chogdns, another oracle declared it was sent by Sdstdvu (the 
Travancore hill boundary god, called also Cbittan or Sittan) 
in anger at the crime that had been committed ; and that the 
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evil would not abate ^until the murderers made an image of the 
dead priest and worshipped it. This they did, placing it in*ar> 
grave, and in a little tempfe no bigger thaij a small, dog kennel. 
The image itself is about foftr inches high, of bronze. The 
heir of T 41 anAni became priest and beneficiary* of the new 
shrine, which was rich in offerings of arrack, parched ,rice, and 
meat vowed by the Arayans when they sallied out on huntip^ • 
expeditions. All the descendants of Tdlanini are Christians, tlie 
results of the Rev. Henry Badc^r*s work. The last heir who 
was in possession of the idol, sword, bangle, beads, and wand 
of the sorcerer, handed them over to the .Rev. W. J, Richards 
in 188I1, when he had charge for a time of M^lkdvu.” 

Lamps to the memory of their ancestors were kept burning 
in little huts, and at stones used to represent the spirits of their 
ancestors. At one spot, where the genii were supposed to 
reside, there was a fragment of granite well oiled, and sur- ^ 
roifnded by a great number of extinguished torches. A most * 
fearful demon was said to. reside in a hollow tree, which had 
been worshipped by thousands of families. They did not know 
the precise hole in which the symbol was to be found ; when 
discovered, it looked like the hilt of an old sword. One deity 
was said by the priest of a certain hill to have placed three 
curious looking rocks as resting-places for himself on his jour- 
neys to the peak ; but he could not answer the objection, ** How 
could a god want to rest, or how was it he could not place his 
seat quite upright, or in thew pleasant shade of a grove ? ” 
Cocoanuts are offered to famous demons residing in certain 
hills. It has been observed that in cases of sid^ness sometimes 
Arayans will make offerings to a Hindu god, and that they, 
attend the^ great feasts occasionally ; but in no case do they 
believe that they are under any obligation to do so, their' own 
spirits being considered equal to the Jiindu gods. 

Each village has its priest, who, when required, calls on the 
“ Hill ** {ntal^, which means the demon tfesidenf th^re, or the 
Pritham, ghost. If he gets the afflatus, he acts*in the tisual 
way, yelling and screaming out the answers sought. The 
devil-dancer wears the kudumi, and has a belt, bangles, and 
other implements ; and invokes the demons in cases of sick- 
ness. 

They have some sacred groves, where they will not fire a 
gun or speak above a breath ; they have certain signs also to 
be observed when fixing on land for cultivation or the site of a 
house, hut no other elaborate religious rites. In choosing a 
piece of ground for cultivation, before cutting the jungle they 
take five strips pf bark of equal length, and knot all the ends 
together; holding them in the left hand by. the middle. If all, 
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when tied, form a perfect circle liie omen is lucky, and the 
position in which the cord fallb oto tiie grohnd is cisrdally noted 
‘ by the bystanders. • 

The Ara5'ans drsfw toddy frqm two wild palms of the hills, 
and much arrack is- taken to them from the low country; 
drunken fits are common, but though their fights are some- 
.,^mes desperate, the filthy language commonly used by Hindus 
IS ''never heard. Drunkenness is their besetting sin, and makes 
the middle-aged look older than they really are ; while the 
young men, from exercise in’ the clear mountain air, have a 
healthy look. They grow tobacco, steep it twelve hours in a 
running s'tream, dry, and pound it. Instead of areca nu(, th^ 
chew the bark of a tree. 

These mountain men were in former times terribly fleeced 
and oppressed by their rulers, and by powerful neighbours. 
The Sirkar required each individual to furnish a certain quantity 
* of wax and wild honey and firewood for temples without 
remuneration ; also to assist* in catching elephants: They 
were otherwise free even from paying land-tax. The Kanikal 
people, though freemen, paid head money for themselves and 
all males who had died within the previous ten years, besides 
the usual land-tax and ground rents and taxes on fruit trees ; 
and were besides fleeced by the local petty officers. The services 
required furnished occasion for continual annoyance and exac- 
tions, men being seized by the officials to carry cardamoms from 
the hills to the boats without pay ; and if they hid themselves, 
as was natural, the women' were caught, beaten, locked up, 
kept exposed to the sun and the pouring rain, and all sorts of 
indignities were^mflicted. They also had to complain of some 
'of their cows being killed, others stolen by the tax gatherers, 
so far from the central authority ; and worse than aU some had 
been beaten and expelled from lands which their forefatiiers’ 
sweat had bedewed for years untold.' The Arayans of sTodu- 
puley, it is sakl, a^ still much oppressed by their Muhammadan 
neigbbouffi. • , 

'The Punidttu Rajah, who ruled over those at Munc^alli, 
made them pay head-money — twb chuckrams a head m^hly 
as soon as t^ey were able to work — and a similar sum ai 
presence money,” besides certain quotas of fruit ai^d vege" 
^bles, and feudal service. They were also forced tO: lend 
money if they possessed any, and to bring leaves ai)i4 s%her 
a^c4es without any pretext of paying them, and 

of these villages vrere thus j^aced in a wom| 
than the slaves. This petty Rajah ui^d to 'give a ailVmh^yd 
cane tb the principal hillmsin, who was then called 
' "cane-man,",''. ■ 
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Among these wild but most interesting tribes the late <ftev. 
Henry &tker, junr,*be^an, about 1849, a good work of evan- , 
gelizing and civilizing, which he carried^ on in the teeth of 
many difficulties nnd perils which would "have dfscouraged a 
less resolute man, travelliiig on foot by the jungle tracks, 
crossing bridgeless streams, climbing the hills to their romantic 
setriements, and once spending nights in a hut in a ^eat tre^. 
for i»’otection from the wild elephants.* Great opposition was 
experienced from the hpath^n, especially in the Funidttu 
Rajah's country. The inquirer!^ were beaten by some of the 
Rajah’s servants, made to stand in water up to their yery necks 
" in o^er to wash Christianity out of them ; " kept in stocks 
for days, chillies rubbed in their eyes, and their heads tied up in 
bags and in loosened head cloths filled with the lai^e black 
ground-ants and red tree-ants. 

Mr. Baker was privileged to baptize many hundreds of the 
Arayans, instructing them and forming them into congregations. 
This good work is still cared for by other missionaries, and is 
likely to extend. There are how about 2,000 Arayan Christians 
in congregations, situated chiefly north of Punidttu and around 
Mundakayam, all witliin a radius of thirty-six miles from 
Cottayam — an imperishable memorial of Henry Baker and his 
indefatigable labours. At Melkivu a church has been sub- 
stantially built of stone on a site about 2,000 feet above the 
sea-level. The Christians still suffer persecution from rich 
Muhammadans and Ndyars in riie neighbourhood, who fear 
the loss of their gains if the nillmen are taught to read, and 
from the Sirkaris underlings, who try to obtai^ money on false 
pretences. The need of trained agents is now much felt for the. 
guidsmee and growth of these new churches. Very recently 
the inhabitants of two hills near M^lkdvu have expressed their 
desire to be instructed, and asked for teachers. Thus is “ the 
wilderness made glad, afld the parched *desert become like a 
garden of flie Lord." . •»» * 

Several other tribes dwell in the lylls, as ULLAbAhs, a> true 
jungle tribe of wild and timid savages, whose subsistence and 
life are miserable and pitiful. * They are without settled villages 
and civilized clothing, wandering within certain bpundaries pre- 
scribed to each divimon, living a few months in one spot till the 
cre^ of ragi e reaped, then decamping to another place more 
likely to be productive of wild roots. They subsist chiefly on 
arrowroot, and other esculents, which they find in the 
and for the grubbing up of which they are generally 
armed a pointed staff. Th^ also further enjoy the 
fhiito^of the efa^, and » are adepts in the use of the bow 
and arrow. Thb arrow they use has an iron spear-hcad, and 
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an Ulladan has been known fo cut a wrjggling cobra in half 
at' the first shot. When armed \#ith guns they make excellent 
sportsmen.*.. They \rere claimed as'^the property of celebrated 
hill temples, or great proprietors, ''who exacted service of them, 
and .sometimes sold their services tc»-Nairs, Syrians, and others. 
A few Uyatfars in the low country say that they or their fathers 
' Xisre stolen in childhood and brought down as slaves. 

A small number of UkALlS wander over the Todupuley hills, 
building their huts on trees likQ,theoArayans. They entertain 
a singular aversion to buffaloes, whose approach they anxiously 
avoid; and are expert in the use of the bow. Urdlis and 
Ullidans are said to intermarry. The former, originally slave.s, 
were employed by their Nair masters in cultivating rice on the 
lower slopes of the hills ; they afterwards migrated to the high 
lands, changing their quarters annually, and obtaining good 
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crops of rice from forest clearings. They arc first-rate guides, 
and some of them particularly useful in carrying heavy loads. 
From the pra<ftice of polyandry, they are, like the Tudas on the 
Neilgherries, fast diminishing in numbers. 

These tribes generally consider themselves superior, to tfce 
. Pala)rars pnd Pariahs. 

The M ANNANS are also a wandering people, little,' sttai^e' 
looking, mountain-men, hardy, and very black, speaking bad 
T amil , much employed ^ by the, Sirkaf to colleqt oardamotns, 
keep watch^ &c. , Thqy rarely cultivate anything but ra^. 

• Coll W Missionary Enterpri^ ill Ihc Easti” ' 
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'ptere i6 also a huntes caste c^lad PuL'A.yar&, v^di Mis 
3aker considers to be nearly tt^ same as the Urdlis, except that 
their speedh is Tamil He also met with a few piiserablg beings 
calli^ themselves Hill Pandaram, without clothing, imple> 
ntents, dr huts of any kind, living in holes, rocks, or trees. They 
bring'waiL ivory, and other produce to the Arayans,*ai^ get 
salt mm them. They dig roots, snare the ibex of the hills, and 
jungle fowls, eat rats and snakes, and even crocodiles found m 
the pools amongst the h)jl streapis.* They were perfectly naked 
and filthy, and veiy timid. They spoke Malaydlam in a curious 
tone, and said that twenty-two of their party had been devoured 
by tigers within two monsoons. 

These jungle tribes have generally the same rules and notions 
respecting women, property, demonology, &c., as the Arayans, 
and look upon the people of the plains as immigrants to the 
country The Sirkar recognized headmen among the Mannans 
and ‘Arayans, and gave them swords and other insignia, still 
preserved among them. 




CHAPTER VII. 

PARIAHS. 

These are more numerous in the South, where they are also 
found less reduced in social status, and their usages resemble 
those of the Tamil Pariahs. They profess to have been once 
free and powerful. The flesh of cattle left dead by the road- 
side is their perquisite, and it is their partaking of this food 
that excites the abhorrence of ordinary Hindus, who venerate 
the cow. The Pariahs are employed chiefly in field labour. 
Zealous devil-worshippers and dancers, they make great preten- 
sions to sorcery and magical powers. 

About Trevandrum the people of this caste are rather strongly 
built and bold. They live in hamlets, and eat the putrid flesh 
of dead cattle, tigers, &c. As with the Sudras, nephews are the 
heirs. Their girls are married when very young — for mere form 
— by their cousins, but when grown up are selected by others, 
who ''give cloth.” Instances occur both of polygamy and 
polyandry. The% females are rather fair and licentious. They 
rub turmeric on their faces and bodies, and wear numerous heavy 
ornaments. • 

The Pariahs are epployed by Sudras and Shdndrs for casting 
out devils and counteracting encha-ntments. A Christian con- 
vert of this caste, who had been a devil dancer, being asked 
concernjng liis v^o^mer practices, replied that they were mere 
tricks to obtain money. ^ 

In North Travancore, their condition .seems at the lowest, as 
they enter farther into the Malaydlam country, and have had 
fewer opportunities of escape from their caste degradation and 
bitter servitude. 
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I L AVARS. 

These are a branch of a great and widespread race of people 
that occupies South Tinnevelly, Travancore, and the Malabar 
coa.st as far as the Tulu country. In the far south on both 
coasts they are known as Shdndrs ; in Central Travancore as 
Ilavars ; from Quilon to Paravoor, Chdgans ; in Malabar, as far 
as Calicut, they are called .Teers, or Tiyars ; and still farther 
north Billavars, which appears to be a slightly altered form of 
Ilavar. 

Ilavar, or Eeloover, is derived from Ham, Ceylon, whence 
they are said to have immigrated into Malabar, bringing the 
cocoanut tree along with them. 

** The general and natural course of migration would doubt- 
less be from the mainland to the island ; but there may occa- 
sionally have been reflex waves a( migration, even in the 
earliest times, as there certainly were later on, traces of which 
survive in the existence in Tinnevelly and th%western coast, of 
castes whose traditions, and even in some instances whose 
names, connect them with Ceylon.” (Caldwell.) 

A few are found in Sivagdsi ^district in Ti^jnevelly, where they 
are called Pindi Ilavars, or P^anikkars — distillers of arrack — also 
in Travancore, from Tovdla to Velavenkodu.^^ These generally 
obey the Makkatdyam law of inheritance like the Sh^n 4 rs and 
Tamil people, but they are Malayalis In dress, language, and 
customs. « 

In the census of Travancore, the Ilavars are classified with 
Paravans, Noolians, Thanddns, and Shdndrs, as att ''slightly 
modified forms of the same order of the Hindu community.” 
The Ilavars proper, however, number 383,017 ; if Shdndrs and 
others of similar standing are added, there are over five lacs, or 
nearly a fourth of the entire population. Shertala is the strong- 
hold of the Ilavars, as half a lac of them reside in that Tdlook. 
Some of their community are among the most respectable ryots 
in the State, All speak Malaydlam, while the Shdndrs are 
Tamilians. 
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' In Travancore there are several subdivisions the caste^ 
which are respectively held in various sod^ and local estima- 
tion. Sometimes the terms by which the higher castes are 
accustomed to denote them differ from those which they use 
of one another; and offence niay be given by appdlations, 
'H^ich are regarded as nick-names. The "Pandi, or Tamil 
Ilavars, have already been mentioned ; sometin^es they call 
themselves Pattanam varikdr. The Fdchotti, or Pdchili Ilavars. 
are found between Kovelai.1 aud Quilon— the Chevannir or 
Shdndr Ilavars, South of Quilon to Anjengo — the Pula Ilavars, 
very numerous from Neondakara to Cochin, appear to be 
simply Chdgans. Tanddns, Panikkans, and Vdlans are also 
Ilavars. 

Titles of Honour. — The “ Chdnndn” amongst the Chevan- 
ndr Ilavars is the one who conducts marris^es and presides at 
all important ceremonies, for which he receives presents of 
tobacco, &c. He is the head-man of the village, and the office 
is hereditary from uncle to nephews. 

Panikkar (artificer, an honorific applied to different classes) 
is used chiefly in the north from Kdyenkulam, more particu- 
larly to denote a priest of this caste. 

The lUatn, “house or lineage,” is a curious classification 
amongst this caste, purely Hindu and copied, apparently from 
the Brahmanic gotras. It may be traced also amongst the 
Pulayars and the Mukkuvars (the latter are said to be immi- 
grants from Ceylon, and ore probably allied to the Ilavars). 
Persons who belong to the same illam are accounted as brothers 
and sisters, and^^may not intermarry, for this would be re- 
garded as incest. These illams, they allege, continue the same 
from generation to generation ; new ones are not established, 
nor do the old ones (lie out, while of course the actual blood rela- 
tionship between the families of an- illam is becoming more and 
more distant. The illam is counted through the mother. It 
is an ins^ce V)t'' the law of exogamy — marria^ prohibited 
within ‘the clan. “It must be remembered," aa)« Sir A. C. 
Lyall, “that in all pure Hindu soejet^, the law which regulates 
the degrees within which marriage is interdicted proceeds upon 
the theory 'that between agnatic relatives connabium is im- 
possible. And as by an equally universal law no legitimate 
marriage can take place between members two entirely 
different castes or tribes, we haves,thus each member of Hindu 
society ranged by a law of intermarriage, first as beioD||iilg.to 
an out&r group, within which he tnust marry ; and aeoenraiy, 
belonging to an inner group of agnatic kinsfoU^ among 
he must tiot many." 

Amoi^t the Ilavars this rule is purposeless and vety tttHibln- 
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stiStnethnes proviag quite ,a •check on desirable tnai^ 
rtagei; even $iter becoming Christians the prejudice dings to 

At Kajmnidu, a few miles south of Quilon, of which we 
have pntt^lars, the illams ^re stated to be Ch(SIi» Miittu, 
MhthinddUi and Mddambi, the origin of each of whjch^is 
traced to VeeraUiadran marrying wives of various cast^ 
Tfte Ilavars there regard themselves as belonging to the second 
and third of the above •illams; .and each takes wives from the 
other illam only. Those of the Mddambi illam, they say, ate 
numerous about Trevandrum and Neyittankscra, and are said 
to intermarry amongst themselves sometimes. Mdttu appears 
to mean the “stem” or principal line; Mathinddu to be merely 
Mayanidu, the name of the locality; and Mddambi, the 
“baron’s” servants 

When marriages take place at Mayanddu between persons 
‘ of the Mdttu and Mayanidu illams, the headmaiOof each is 
paid five fanams for conducting the ceremony. They also re* 
ceive a bundle of betel leaves when the pulikuli ceremony 
takes place on pregnancy ; and at the ttrandukuli ceremony, 
pn the arrival at maturity of a girl. Various other marks of 
respect are paid them. 

The Mi!ittillam comprises but one class, who are also called 
Niyan Shdndn. There are four subdivisions in the Mayanidu 
illam, viz.. Senior Shinin, Junior Shdnin, and Ayanthi and 
Kannankara Shindn, names of places. They say that the 
title of Chinndn was obtained from their former rulers by pay- 
ing a fee to them. • 

At the temple of " The Five Lords ” in Mayanddu (probably 
the Five Pdndu Brothers), a festival is conducted in April for 
five da}rs by the headmen the five sub-divisions of illams 
last mentioned, during which the five nieces or heiresses of 
these headmen are allowed to carry lamps an^ walk round the 
idols inside the tempfe, while •other women caft omy^p^rambuT 
late on the outside, * 

The special ooeupatioaof the Ilavars is the culture of the 
eoooanut ptUm* ^^d the manufacture from it of toddy and 
aidettt Spirits, described in another chapter. They are also 
gearnnld^gih^ultuiists ; some are weavers and boatmen, and a 
tew ate petty traders, teachers, priests, doctors, and such like. 
The^ ate a j^aaant looking^jntelligent, and respectable people, 
thejjitelttit hf the so-called low-cast^, but very bigoted in 
llM;i|MiwenilifciOin% and strongly attached to their caste usages 
iitetensieoa At Vakkam men are sometimes sup- 
portooHr tfiebr iwifKS, who earn a living by trade. The land 
te tibat neat little square plots of half an 
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stere, or an acre, each planted with cocoanut trees, and having 
a neat thatched cottage in tlie cqntre. 

Cwtoms. — Th^ ceremony galled Pulikudi^ '^tamarind drink- 
ing,’* is observed in the seventh month of pregnancy. For her 
delivery tiie woman is put in a separate room and attended by 
the n;iidVvrife. If the infant is a male, the assembled women 
make the cry; if a female, they strike the earth with 

the midrib of a cocoanut leaf to remove the fear of demons. 
The infant is immediately waslied, and totturekka ceremony 
performed as follows : — K little palm sugar and some onion 
are mixed in water, and a few drops of this given to the infant 
by some relative or friend whose excellences, it is supposed, 
will be acquired by the child. Some give the water of a young 
cocoanut — others rub a little gold into powder on a stone, mix 
with water and administer this. 

The parents note the exact time of birth as well as they can 
by the length of their shadow or otherwise, and apply to the 
astrologer for a horoscope. Regarcjing the house as polluted 
by the occurrence, the husband cannot cat food in it for ten 
days, but goes elsewhere to eat. On the seventh day, pollution 
is removed by a ceremony performed by the barber woman^ 
She breaks a cocoanut and scrapes it into fine flakes, which 
she throws about the house. 

Women of well-to-do families only go out of the compound 
on the 28th, or the 40th day, but poorer people go abroad on 
the seventh. On the eleventh day after the confinement, food 
is given to the women who had attended on that occasion. 

The name is gi^cn to the child on the twenty-eighth day. 
Names are selected by lot, or sometimes the father settles it 
Names of deities are usually chosen. On the day the name is 
given, offerings of Ijoiled rice are^made to the god whose name 
is taken, and a fea^t is given ; an o^-namental chain of silver or 
gold is put on the waist of a boy and a kind of t&li on the 
neck of a girl.* 'Poor people only tie a cotton cord on the 
waist ^ * 

The first rice is given to the infant when six months old, 
with some ceremony. When the first tooth appears, a kind of 
sweetmeat called pallada is made of rice, sugar, and cocoanut, 
and given to the relatives. On the child’s birthday rich parents 
give alms to the poor, or food to a number of children of 
their own caste. ^ 

Thoughtful parents send their children to school at the age 
of five or six. Education is begun with the following cere- 
mony: — An edungaly of rice is placed on a smooth floor or 
plate, and a lamp and a nili measure containing rice, cocoa- 
nut, and flowers of Ixora and Jasmine laid close by. The 
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teacher, holding the boy’$ right hand* makes him to write on 
the rice the word Hari (Vislinu).* The rice is given to the 
teacher, who then writes on a pal^ leaf a word of praige to the 
deities and the first sixteen letters, and at the end of the leaf 
“ Hari this he gives to the jlupil, receiving from him in re- 
turn some chuckrams as a present When the boy becomes 
able to read short words, ndrdyam edukka, “taking the iron 
pen " is the next step. The teacher writes a line on a palm 
leaf and hands it to thejiupil along with the iron pen, receiving 
again a present of one or two* fanams in a betel leaf. Some 
parents present beaten rice and plantain fruits. to all the 
children in the school. . 

Ornaments for girls are made in various forms, as, a leaf of 
gold or silver tied on the waist, a gold chain round the neck, 
silver and gold bracelets, a takka, or large cylinder for the ears, 
which last is not worn by those who have become mothers. 
Some families have large quantities of jewels, which they keep 
in a box and bring out on special occasions. 

Marriage. — Ilavar girls are all married in infancy as a mere 
form or custom, at various ages, from one to nine. If not so 
married, the neighbours reproach the parents for their neglect, 
and exclude them from social privileges. The person who 
marries a girl in infancy docs not afterwards live with her — 
often it is a near relative who is the nominal bridegroom. 

A month before the solemnization of the nuptials, betel and 
tobacco are sent as a preliminary invitation to the heads of the 
community as well as to the m,aternal uncles of the couple, who 
are immediately consulted about the erection of a pandal or 
marriage-shed. The materials having been provided and an 
auspicious day named by the headman, they assemble and erect 
the shed. The finishing touches of this vwrk, as trellis, steps, 
windows, arches, and ornaments, are afl^rwards given by 
degrees. In the south-west corner of the pandal, a platform of 
stones is made, white-washed; adorned with fl&wers,*and covered 
with a canopy of red, white and coloured cloths, li^dh which 
are fastened lotus flowers and leaves of Fictis religiosa 
cut in paper. A stool is also placed there covered with silk, 
upon which caskets, looking-glasses, swords, &c., a«e placed. A 
plank is also arranged in the pandal north and south, covered 
with clean cloth. 

To save expense and trouble, several girls are usually married 
at one time. They are taken to the river to bathe, dress, and 
put on their ornaments. On returning they are accompanied 
the barl^-women of their caste, who sing marriage songs, 
and by meh» women, and children of their own people, shouting, 
blowing snake-horns, and the “five kinds” of music. At the 
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^entrance of the pandal the noisy display is stopped, and the 
eldest of the brides is prepared (pr marriage ; her face ia veiled 
and shp is carried by one pf her cousins and seated on the 
decorated platform, while the other brides are seated upon the 
boards, having their heads covered with white and red doths. 
On the left side of each girl is laid a plantain leaf, and on this 
a ndri measure, an edungaly measure made of the wood of 
Alstonta scholaris, and filled with paddy, a brass vessel contain- 
ing an edungaly of rice, and a clean clQth folded, on which half 
a cocoanut, containing a little oil and a wick, is placed. A 
brass lamp is also lit and laid close to each leaf, in addition to 
silver rings (worth one fanam e^h) tied with thread. * 

The barber-woman now places a betel leaf beneath the left 
elbow of each girl, takes up the ring, and thrice begs permission 
of the principal men and women, “Shall I tie the bracelet?” 
Permission being given she binds it on. 

Here it may be observed that the barber-women bathe, put 
on their ornaments, and go to the marriage shed on the day 
previous to the wedding, where they keep up singing until the 
hour fixed for the marriage on the following day. On this 
occasion, the mother of each bride presents a red cloth, while 
other females present make them gifts of common cloth and 
money. 

Again, the brides’ uncles employ the brothers of the girls 
who are to be married to furnish a memorandum of the names 
and birthdays of the brides, Ayith a parcel of betel-nut and 
tobacco, to the respective bridegrooms’ maternal uncles, by 
whose permission, the bridegrooms retire to some place at a 
considerable distance, where they have their hair partly cropped 
or shaved. After bathing and daubing sandalwood paste over 
the body in stripes, they put gold bracelets on the wrists and 
gold beads round, {he neck, and jie a gold tissue on Hie red 
doth which covers the muslin on the head. They also dress 
in a white fnickc dlbth, over which is worn a thin muslin, also <a 
gold dt ^Iver belt with similarly mounted writing style aiul 
penknife. These ornaments are. hired for the occasion if not 
possessed by the family. This is 'a common practice amMkgst 
all castes. « ' 

The bridegrooms return to the marrUge house in pinx^ 
sion.with shouting, trumpeting, the five kinds of drums^'^jllajf^iig 
W^h swords, and other athletic feats. Anrivtag at the entrance 
of the pandal, they make a present of four or five bundles of 
held to tise workmen who erected it The astrotegW* tiwa 
comes/orward and announces that the appointed and asM^ddus 
hour'has surrived. Instantly the brid^oom of the didst girl, 
already sittiag,po the elevated platform, is tdeen ht acid iw|iied 
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by her side, while the otljer bridegroems are seated on boards 
or planks In the shed, The bqde Jbits on the left of her bride- 
groom. As soon as all are seatedl the barber^ woman, holding 
m her hand the M/s of the girl who is about to be married, and 
declaring the astral days and^he names of the spoases, begs 
of the hiale and female relatives of the bride, thrice 
repeating the words, "Shall I take advantage of the lucky 
hour ? ’• Permission beii>g granted, she hands over the minnu 
or tMi to the bridegrooTp, who ^then ties it on the neck of the 
girl. Afterwards the mothers* of the newly-married couples 
put into the hands of each bridegroom ten ohuckrams, while 
•other guests throw into a brass«plate various stltns, from five to 
ten fanams each. A list is then made of the names of the 
contributors, and the amounts paid in. The barber woman 
takes, as her fee, one fanam from each bridegroom, and leaves 
the remainder of the money to the bride*s maternal uncle, who 
counts and takes care of it. 

The married couple rcmaiiT at this house for a week, and are 
amused with various athletic oerformances, which they reward 
with appropriate presents. On the seventh day, the ring tied 
up by the barber woman is taken off — the wedding is over, and 
the bride’s party give to the mock bridegroom 25 fanams and a 
bunch of plantain fiuits, with five edungalies of rice and a suit 
of cloth, and conduct him back to his home. 

When girls thus married in childhood attain maturity, they 
are usually chosen as wives by a relative who is willing to do 
so. Then they are sent to his house with the money contributed 
to each during their first marriage, and in ac^ition, ornaments, 

S essels, cows and she buffaloes, or any other presents her 
may wish to give. 

h and Bwial. — In sickness, sorcerers are consulted, who 
:hat a certain demon^s provoked, and must be pacified 
rings of rice, flowers', fowls, &c. For rendering this 
fhe is paid. Vows'aire also made various deities, 
"lushes are sometimes thrown »n the patieni^ ^ith the 
pmn^se that he shall recover. 

The ceremonies after deatTi vary according to the means and 
cireumstattces of the parties. Notice being at onpe given to 
t^atives and neighbours, both men and women visit the 
yeapiaikis. body Is washed and laid on a cot looking north 

and south. Before washing the dead, the Tandin is sent for, 
wb6 tsoartrocts a shed of cocoanut palm leaves in the yard ; 

there immediately after washing, and the 
or ? fMrtiiig of rice into the mouth ” performed The 
paddy, beats it free from the husk, mixes 
Vrifeds (t aosMf aexaped cocoatiut and keeps the mixture ready m 
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•a cup. He presides over the ceremon}^. The children, nephews, 
and other relatives of the deceased, come forward one by one, 
and each puts a.small pinch|of the mixture into the mouth of 
the corpse. Afterwards the nephews and others put new cloths 
on the body, which cloths, toother with the earrings, &c., of 
the dead, become the perquisites of the barber himself. While 
the vaykkari ceremony is being performed, offerings are laid 
in the shed, and the relatives cry and mourn. The offerings 
consist of a nari measure o£ paddy, flcyvers, and tender cocoa- 
nuts. A lamp is also kept burning. This shed remains for 
seven day?, during which time there is daily mourning. The 
body is buried, either wrapped in mats, or enclosed in a coffin,* 
But if the deceased had been distinguished for wealth, social 
position, or great age, the remains are burnt 

The grave is generally dug in the compound, and on the 
south side of the house. Relatives alone bear the body to the 
grave. They carry it seven or eight times round the grave 
before lowering and burying it Afterwards a tender cocoanut 
is placed at each end of the gr^ve, and some green leaves on 
it lengthways. A cocoanut tree is also planted on the spot, 
which is afterwards called “ the burning ground cocoa-tree.” If 
the corpse has been burnt, a lamp is kept burning at each end 
of the grave, instead of the young cocoanuts. 

On the sixteenth day is the pidaktdi or “ purification ” 
ceremony, when the caste people are invited, and comparatively 
large sums spent by wealthy Ilavars on sumptuous entertain- 
ments. Bundles of betel-leaf are presented to the principal 
guests on leaving, and they are thanked for their attendance. 
To indicate that the ‘‘pollution” is over, the barber sprinkles 
milk in the house. • 

We may here observe that the jparber attends in various ways. 
At feasts, for instance, it is his ofifice to remove the plantain 
leaves which have served the guests as plates. Should he 
publicly reftise 4d*take away the leaf, it is considered a most 
bitter dhef degrading insult. 

The graves of virgins dying young are used as places for 
worship, some tree, such as pdla (Alstonia scholaris) being 
planted over the grave, and a lamp kept burning. Pregnant 
women dying are supposed to become demons, and are, therefore 
taken for burial to some distant and lonely jungle, and mantrams 
repeated over the grave to prevent their spirits from returning 
to injure people. Those who die of fever are supposed to 
become Maruthds, and are buried inside the house, mantrams 
being said over them also, to hinder their attacking the sur- 
vivors. This miserable superstition is common amongst all 
classes, and the grief of a bereaved husband is often sorely 
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aggravated by the thought that the future destiny of the*' 
beloved wife is that of an evil s^pirif and that he should have to 
hear continually stories of her makijig frightful appearanijes and 
possessing others. 

The nepotistic law of inheritance is, to a considefable ex- 
tent, followed by this caste. Those in the far south being more 
closely connect^ with the Tamil people, their children inherit. 

Amongst the Ilavars in Trevandrum district, a curious attempt 
is made to unite both systems of inheritance, half the property 
acquired by a man after his marriage and during the lifetime of 
his wife going to the issue of such marriage,»and half to the 
man's nepotistic heirs. In a case decided by the Sadr Court, in 
1872, the daughter of an Ilavan claimed her share in the move- 
able and immovable property of her deceased father, and to 
have a sale made by him while alive declared null and void to 
the extent of her share. As there was another similar heir, the 
* Court awarded the claimant a half share, and to this extent the 
sale was invalidated. Their rules are thus stated by G. Kerala 
Varmman Tirumulpdd : — 

“ If one marries and ‘ gives cloth ’ to an Ilavatti (fcm.), and 
has issue, of the property acquired by him and her from the 
time of the union, one-tenth is deducted for the husband's 
labour or individual profit ; of the remainder, half goes to the 
woman and her children, and half to the husband and his heirs 
(anandaravans). 

** The property which an Ilav^^n had inherited or earned before 
his marriage devolves solely to his anandaravans, not to his 
children. * ^ 

“ If an Ilavatti has continued to live with her husband, and 
she has no issue, or her children die before obtaining any share 
of the property, when the husband dies jjossessing property 
earned by both, his heirs an^ she must mutually agree, or the 
caste-men decide what is fair for her support ; and the husband's 
heir takes the remainder.” • •• • * 

Demon worship, especially that of Bhadrakdli, a fcm^I^demon 
described as a mixture of mischief and cruelty, is the customary 
cultus of this caste, with sacrifices and offerings and devil- 
dancing like the Shdndrs. Shastdvu, and Veerabhaclran are also 
venerated, and the ghosts of ancestors. Groves of trees stand 
near the temples, and serpent images are common, these creatures 
being accounted favourites of Kdli. They* carry their super- 
stitions and fear of the demons into every department and 
incident of life. In some temples and ceremonies, as at Paroor, 
Sdrkarei, &c., they closely associate with the Sudras. 

The llavar temples are generally low, thatched buildings, with 
front porch, a good deal of wooden railing and carving about 
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them, an enclosure wall cand a grov^ or a few trees, such at 
Ficus religiosa, Plumieiia, a^d Qassia. 

At tjie Ilavar^ temple neat Chikki, In the outskirts of Ttevan- 
drum, represented in the illustration, the goddess Bhadrakili is 
represented as a female seated on an image, having two Mriqgs, 
gilt and covered with serpents. Twee a year fowb and she^ 
are sacrificed by an Ilavan -priest, and offerings of grain, fruit, 
and flowers are presented. The side>piercing ceremony is also 
performed here. . „ 



n AVARS’ TLMPLG AT CHAKKI 


A temple at Mangalattukdnam, about ten miles south of 
Trevandrura, at which I witnessed the celebration of the annual 
festival on the day following Meena Bharani, in March or April, 
may be taken as a fair example of the whole. In connection 
with this temple may be seen a peculiar wooden pillar and small 
shrine at the top, somewhat like a pigeon-house. This is called 
a tant tnaram, and is a kind of altar, or residence, for the demon 
Midan, resemblingfhe temporary shrines on sticks or platforms 
erected by the I^llayars On it are carvings of many-headed 
se^ents, &c, and a projecting lamp for oil. „ 

For tile festival, the ground around the temple was cleared of 
weeds, the outhouses and sheds 'decorated with flowers, and on 
the tarn maram were placed two bunches of plantains — at its foot 
a number of devK-dancing fticks. Close by were five or six 
framei;forlc shrines, constructed of soft palm leaves and pith of 
plantain tree, and ornamented with flowers. These were sup- 
posed to be the residence of somii minor powers, and In 
were place^, towards night, offerings of flowers, rice;, plat^ins, 
cocoanut^ and Mood. 

The Ilavars who assemble for the festivM weat the of 
Siva, a dot and horizontal lines on the fbreheai^ 
hoH^ntal lines of yellow turmeric on the chests theyhieijte ie 

S ither at the temple from noon, and returpr jhwue 4t 
ver five hundred persons attend on thie 
many nulire came. The festival lasts for five de;^ 
the neighWrmg Sudras and l^inflrs also- attend 
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Fulay&rs, vlto pay one cfauckram for two shots of hrework guns* 
in fulfilment of meir vows. Offeriigs here are generally made 
in letum for relief from sickness ornrouble of seme ktndr The 
j^V^oo^est^ is an Ilavan, who receives donations of money, 

A kind of mild hook-swinging ceremony is practised.. On 
the occasion referred to, four boys, about fifteen at sixteen years 
of age, were brought They must partly fast for five days pre- 
viously on plain rice and v^^fible curry, and are induced to 
consent to the operation, partly by superstitious fear, and partly 



DBMON SHRINK, OK TANI UAXAM; AT l^GALATTUKONAM. • 

by bribes. On the one hand they are threatened with worse 
danger if they do not fulfil the vows made by dieir parents to 
the dtvi; on uie other hand, if obedient, they receive^resents of 
fine jclodies and money. 

X^SSed in handsome cloths and turbans, and adorned with 
goldan braoelets and armlets, and garlands of flowers, the poor 
boys gre brouglit to present a little of their blood to the san- 
gt^Bwty goddess, Three times they march round the temple ; 

hh iron is run fjirough the muscles of each side, and small 
fstttwh^ihSdfted''jdirot;^ the wounds. Four men seize the ends 
of ntt go round again in procession, with music 
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^and singing and clapping of hands, fiye or seven times, accord- 
ing to their endurance, till q|iite«exhausted. 

. The<p6jdri ncav dresses ini a red cloth, with tinsel border, like 
a Brahman, takes the dancing-club in hand, and dances before 
the demdn. Cocks are sacrificey, water being first poured upon 
the Ifead ; when the bird shakes itself, the head is cut off and 
the blood poured round the temple. Rice is boiled in one of 
the sheds in a new pot, and taken home with the fowls by the 
people for a feast in the house. , c 

At Mayanddu, the Bhagavathi of the small temple belonging 
to the Ilavars, is regarded as the sister of the one worshipped in 
the larger temple used by the Sudras, and served by a Brahman 
priest ; and the cars of the latter are brought annually to the 
Ilavars’ temple, and around it three times before returning to 
their own temple. At the Ilavars* temple the same night, the 
women boil rice in new earthen pots, and the men offer sheep 
and fowls in sacrifice. 

In further illustration of the strange superstitious practices 
of this tribe, two more incidents may be mentioned. 

An Ilavatti, whose child was unwell, went to consult an 
astrologer, who informed her that the disease was caused by 
the spirit of the child’s deceased grandmother. For its removal 
he would perform various incantations, for which he required 
the following, viz. : — Water from seven wells, dung from five 
cow-sheds, a larva of the myrmeleon, a crab, a frog, a green 
snake, a virdl fish, parched ricq, ada cake, cocoanut, chilli, and 
green palm leaves. 

An Ilavan, wfeo had for some time been under Christian 
instruction, was led away by a brother, who informed him that 
if he built a small temple for the worship of Nina Madan and 
offered sacrifices, he should fin^ a large copper vessel full of 
gold coins hid underground and under the charge of this 
demon. The foolish man did so, and dug to the depth of 
eighteen feet, bttf*did not find a single cash. Now the lying 
brother Svers that the® demon will not be satisfied unless a 
human sacrifice is offered, which, of course, is impossible. 

Ilavar converts form a proportion of the congregations under 
the care of the London Missionary Society. Through the 
labours of the Church Missionary Society, also, in the north, some 
thousands of the Chogans have been converted to Chris- 
tianity ; this work commencing about thirty years ago. Various 
little difficulties arose from the peculiar laws of marriage (or 
rather concubinage) and inheritance observed by the Chians. 
Some of the daughters of the converts were claimed and taken 
away by their uncles as the legal guardians : heathen nephews 
a’so made complaints that their Christian uncles had gone 
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mad ! Generally the difficulty was met by the Christians at • 
once dividing their property .equally between children and 
nephews. I . • 

The heathen relatives also attempted to remove the children, 
or prohibit their baptism, on nhe ground that, according to 
Travancore law, a father has no right to his own children among 
Hindus below Brahmans. The right of Christian converts to 



CilOGANS. 

walk on the high road and enter public markets and streets 
was also discussed, the Brahmans and Ndyars objecting to this, 
but the point was at last carried, as mentioned in our chapter 
on Caste. 

Yet sudh is the corrupting influence of caste prejudice, that 
it was equally necessary to warn a few of these Christian con- 
verts ^[ainst attempting to carry out the same unjust and cruel 
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E rejudices against Pulayar Christians. In 1S77, some of the 
itter wished to attend the rhurch at Arpokara near Cottayam, 
but the Chdgan Christians appealed against this to the Bishop 
of Madras on the ground that they would lose some employ- 
ment and advantages in their “work for Ndyars if they were 
obliged to mingle with Pulayars every Sunday, and threatenii^ 
to ^cede if they were obliged to do so. An admirable reply 
was given by the Bishop, explaining the spiritual principles of 
the gospel, the duty of brotherly kindpess to the long-despised 
Pulayars, and the impossibility of Christianity adapting itself to 
heathenisip ; at, the same time, enjoining the Pula}'ars to attend 
• divine worship clean in person and dress, in order that no 
reasonable cause of offence should be given. The Chdgans were 
* displeased, and held worship separately for a time ; but being 
judiciou.sly advised, they returned by degrees, and all goes on 
well now. 

Chdgans sometimes have a few stones around a tree in the 
front of the house to represent the spirits of their ancestors, 
and perform certain ceremonies in their honour every year. 

VXlans are the most degraded branch of this tribe in Tra- 
vancore, whose social condition demands special consideration 
and improvement They are found at Sbertala, Vaikkam, 
Paravilr, and other places on the banks of the great back-waters 
in the north. They are sometimes called “ fishing Arayans,” 
though not very appropriately, seeing that they have no con- 
nection with the Hill ./'rayans, their headman only being 
called arayan, or chieftain. Through s^es of oppression by the 
native rulers these unfortunate people are virtually in a state of 
slavery, out of which it is impossible for them to redeem them- 
selves, being unalterably bound by the system of government 
impressment for forced labour to their present residmees, 
employments, and ^status. TheV, are commonly r^arded as 
lower than llavars and Chdgans, but their manners' and 
customs arid laws of inheritance show them to be of the same 
origin." •’ 

The Vdlans have no fields or lands of their own, but Hke 
Pulayars and Kuravars build their' wretched huts on the lands 
of the Niyars or Chdgans, so that they may be dispossessed at 
any moment Their food is scanty, and never includes ^gs, 
milk, or rice cakes. Their dress is' unclean and poor, me 
dbildren going quite naked, and often suffering frmn indigestkm, 
urorms^ and other diseases ; while the parents are so 
that they do not even know the use of such a ^ple^peri^ 
as castor piL They fear also to go to the Sirkar 
which, indeed, are scarcely for the low castes. Very ffVr have 
learnt to read, and those only in Christian sdioods. 
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t'hro^ sxtreiiic pdvi^ttjr their wAmen do not, like liavar* 
female^ wear i»rnaalbats of Their usual dress is the waist 
doth an^ a »nali doth on the Shoulders, net covering the 
l^aah 

Wl^lhe Vdlans converse wAth high caste people, they must 
uae the did terms of humiliation and self-depredation. .Too 
many of them waste thdr earnings on drink. They **give 
doth” for concubinage, and, therefore, change their partners 
often, like other such castes. *, • 

The men fish only in the backwaters, not in the sea, using 
ItWgto nets which catch the fish at the ebb and Sow of the tide 
as it affiscts the li^ioons, and raising the nets nightly to gather 
the fish. The most they get at a haul is eight or ten chuckrams’ 
worth. The nets su-e made of cotton thread, and repaired hy 
themselves, one being the work of two or three months, and 
lasting for thtee years. Their tradition to account for this 
efaipioyment is that while Paramdswara and Pdrvatbi were 
crossing a brook, a ring which the former wore fell into the 
water. From the thigh of his wife the god created a man, who 
went into the water and brought up the ring. This man and 
his descendants thus became a race who make their living by 
labouring in the water. Sometimes they do a little cultivation, 
and the women eke out a livelihood by spinning coir yam, 
biMng the green husks from the farmers. 

They have a few small temples of Bhagavathi, in 'Arhich 
Vdlans officiate. They dread demons, some of whom, as 
“Water Giant" and "Up to the Skies,” seize people ma- 
liciously. Some are driven by their oppression into the Roman 
Catholic or Syrian communities. 

Those who live at Tannirmugham Customs Station have to 
be ready at a moment’s call to examine boa^ passing, in order 
to detect opium or other smugfi^ii^. If the peons are sleeping, 
or at their food, boatmen must just wait. Th^Vdlans are also 
employed for rowii^ the boat^ of government official^, for 
which they receive the usual hire — six cdsh per man per mile. 

Their headman is called Arayan, and has a sword of honour 
presented by the Rajah. He lives at Chembil. ^^en the 
Maherajsh traveb by water, it is the business of the Ara}^n to 
cidlott nb peo{4e in snake boats for the procession in front of 
aiid'bellitnd the royal catfin boat On sudi occasions the rowers 
are provided food from the Ootooperahs, but of course 
e»ai3|i; tefttar ; thep eat at a distance. T^fae headman has an 
aqiMkfliida from toe Shkan While rowing, the Vdlans sing’ 
fMittwIlfil’ ttm* IUkB4yatia in Malaydbm, keeping tdme very 
WdB., Th^liemgft|UntbOBt-radng. 

Onkwm amti^ihesepeeple are called MarakkAns: their 
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•employment is similar ;ibut Vdlans^do not take food from a 
Marakkdn’s house, and the two^ever intermarry. 

Large numbers of these Vdlans are impressed by the Sirkar 
for the purpose of guarding the custom houses, salt warehouses, 
and excise stations ; and rowtng the canoes of the. superin- 
tendents, inspectors, and peons whenever they go out on duty 
by water. . Though the number daily required may be but one 
or two hundreds, yet the pressure affects the whole class, as 
each man has to serve a -certain nuipber of days by rotation, 
and each village is indented on for its quota. The apology 
usually made for this is that these people enjoy free the right 
of fishing in the backwaters. But this indulgence is free in 
every part of the country, and the poor Vdlans have been so 
long and so effectually crushed down and hindered from agri- 
cultural pursuits, that they are now entirely dependent on their 
fishing and daily labour. 

This system of forced labour is as oppressive as it is in- 
jurious to the industry of the poorer classes, and is of little 
real benefit to the State. The work indispensably required 
should be done by regular paid rowers and watchmen, and by 
the government servants to whom it legitimately belongs ; and 
the Sirkars have now abundant means at their disposal for this 
reform. It only needs more consideration for the sufferings of 
the poor, and an awakening to a sense of the great injustice 
perpetrated on this class. We trust that this much-needed 
reform will be carried out d\>ring the reign of the present 
Maharajah : it is rather surprising that it has not been effected 
long ago. c 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SHANARS. 


The Shdndrs of South Travancorc are identical with those of 
Tinnevelly, who have been so well described by Dr. Caldwell 
in his monograph published in icSso. Their domestic usages, 
however, have not hitherto, we believe, been detailed. 

* The cultivation of the palmyra palm-tree is practised by 
this interesting race, from, which many converts have been 
made to Christianity. The palmyra yields a sweet sap, from 
which sugar is obtained ; as it is from the sap of many other 
palms, the sugar-cane, beetroot, and the maple-tree. The sap 
flows from the unexpanded flowering stem, which comes out at 
the very top of the tall, mastlike, branchless palm ; and to 
collect the sap the tree must be climbed at least twice daily. 
With marvellous agility the climber ascends, just like a monkey, 
clasping the tree with hands and feef, assisted only by a loop 
of fibre, seen in the illustration, laid on the man’s head, as his 
hands are fully occupied. This loop is placed around the feet 
to hold them together, and enable the toes to grasp the stem 
more firmly. The crutch-like staff being laid against the tree, 
the first step upwards is takei^ upon it. TJie hands being re- 
quired for climbing, the vessels are tied t# the waist-cloth. 
The uppermost vessel is a basket made of tjje sp^the of the 
palm, and this holds the smaller apparatus — a* brushy ^ little 
lime to prevent the over-rapid fermentition of the juice, and 
so forth. Besides the staff, tjie climber holds a pair of wooden 
pincers for crushing the flower stem slightly, and a knife to 
trim it daily, in order to make the sap flow freely. -The next 
IS a basket or bucket of palm leaf, plaited double, to hold the 
juice and carry it down to the bottom of the tree ; and the 
lowest is an earthen pot, holding about a quart, which is sus- 
pended^ to the bleeding flower-stem to catch the sap. The 
climber's wife boils the sweet juice into sugar, which .she takes 
to the market for sale. 

The work of palmyra-climbing is very laborious, and 
demands great strength of muscle, incessant practice, and 

11 2 
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< caution to avoid dsutgerotis falls. Th/e more prosperous owners 
of paim groves rent out the trees, or hire cUmbets to do the 
wcM'k for them . , A hundred palmyras are said to suffice for the 
support of two families by their produce of sap, sugar, coarse 
fruits, leaves, fibre, and timber * 

Bjrth. — On such occasions they put margosa leaves 
(Azadirachta Indica) in the eaves of the house, and keep a 
lamp lit in the room all night. This is done for sixteen days. 



PALMYRA TREE CUMRPR. 


* 

Relatives who visit will bring rice and curry stofis, but 
partalK of food in the house during this time of cerefootual 
pollution. On the sixteenth day all in ihe house put ^^1^ 
cloAs, and invite the relatives and ent^iain them* « Tito 
husband also, who had abstained from shaving firOm ^ thifo 
he first knew of his wife’s pregnancy, has the t| 04 sr 

shaven from head to foot, ahd bathea ' 

When the child’s head is first shaved, the harbor, toatto 
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mi|k ioto a brass plate and shows it to the relatives sitting near 
dhlld^tiieii vxey put sonde chuckrams in the pla|e as a 
piresOAt to the barber ; the parents also give ffim either some 
tnohey or a palmyra tree, the produce of which he enjoys so 
long as the tree standa 

The ears of diUdren of both sexes are pierced, but thdSe of 
boys are not enlarged. The ears of female children are bored 
at the age of about six months, and the hole barbarously 
enlarged — first by meahs of Wisfed cotton or elastic rolls of 
palm leafi then by leaden rings, added one after another till 
the opening in the lobe of the ear is extended 'sufficiently 
to contain a large cylinder of wood or of gold. Girls in 
numing, are sometimes obliged to hold up the ears with their 
hands, lest the lobe should break with the weight of the leaden 
rings ; and a cruel husband in anger, or a robber grasping at 
Jthe golden jewels, is sometimes known to tear the ear*Iobe, 
which has then to be repaired by the native physician, tying 
it up again until fully re-united and healed. The umbilical 
cord, being dried in the roof and preserved, and the first hair 
shaven on the head, are enclosed in a small silver tube and 
tied round the neck with other ornaments, to ward off the 
attacks of demons. 

When the whole of the hair of the head has grown to such a 
length as to be tied in a knot, a feast is given to the boy’s 
maternal uncle, who brings a head-c^tb, ties four chuckrams in 
a comer of it, and binds it on the head of the boy. 

Betrothal.' — After the relatives of a youth have understood 
that the guardians of a girl will consent to giVb W in marriage, 
the forrner go and confirm the agreement by partaking of food 
in the house df tile latter, and^mx the date for bringing the 
■fiOrisa money or donation by the bridegrodSm to the bride, be- 
fore proceeding to the hoj^e for marriage,* along with fruits, 
fitii, tmd other thhigs, Afler^tjns is done the, bride’s people 
return the visit Ait auspicious day ipr the marriage* being 
fixed, rice-cakes are made, and a little paddy boiled and 
beaten, and resmved withoutia single grain fong taken from it, 
until the marriage day. 

Broetiig l>a«dal.--On the day of the wcdd'mg a green 
palmyTO'-tree is cut and nine posts are set up in the courtyard 
of til® house. The first post is called “ south-west post ,” a 
mil of paddy, four chuckrams, ^el, and arcca-nut 
ipWt is set up with drumming, whooping, 
Then fhe other posts are fixed and the roof 
erocEed. The tneasufe'of paddy and other things along with 
i |Mfi rice, will go to the headmiui of the village. 

Food w dupi^iM to Hut guestsk 'The bridegroom fasts on the 
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"day previous to the marriage, but on this day he is shaven from 
head to foot, and is supplied ^ith food made from the rice 
auspicibusly prepared some time before. 

The barber marks the bridegroom’s forehead, puts on him 
the marriage cloth and gold ornament, and brings him into the 
pandal, where his maternal uncle will be fed with milk and 
fruits. The uncle then sitting on a low seat near the banyan- 
wood post and next to the “ Brahma,” or middle post, a basket 
of rice, a cloth, cocoanut, phintain, and betel leaf will be laid 
before him. The bridegroom, too, brings the bride’s tAli and 
cloth and 'jewels in a wedding basket of special form called 
pM petti, which the uncle returns into his hands, blessing him, 
and tying four chuckrams in a corner of his head-cloth. The 
bridegroom hands the basket, which contains a smaller one for 
the t&li, to his sister, who carries it along, 



SIIANAR'S WEDDING IIASKET. 


This marriage basket is of considerable significance in the 
cercmony,*and is used by all the makkalvari or true marriage 
castes. Brahmans, Shdndrs, Velhllars, Chetties, Barbers, 
Pariahs, &c., “with some diversities in the form of the basket 
and the details of its use. Pariahs were permitted only to 
have a single coverless basket in which the wedding cloth 
would be seen ; now being free, they naturally imitate other 
people. 

The Brahman basket has several divisions for rice, betel, 
saffron, two of their gods, Sivalingam and Tdli kirAmam (an 
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eggJike idol), m two of*he little divisions, with the cloth in* 
ttie centre and the tdli in another small basket. 

Shindrs and similar castes used the kind of basket f>laited 
of palmyra-leaf represented in ^ic engraving. The chief wed- 
ding cloth costs from Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 or more ; some use 
cheaper coloured cloths, or common calico, according to dicir 
means. In all marriage baskets there is a smaller one, which 
contains the tdli, along with which they always put three grains 
of rice and the points of three tcteWeaves, without which, they 
say, the tdli would have to fast. There are also placed in the 
basket some measures of rice, one or more c'ocoaifuts, seven 
areca nuts, seven betel leaves, &c., which arc to be given to the 
relatives of the bride. Some castes also keep in it a small 
vessel of oil. 

The marriage basket must be carried only by a sister of the 
.bridegroom — if not his own sister she must at least be a cousin. 
She carries the wedding-cloth in the basket for clothing the 
bride, as will be described presently. 

Among the fisher caste the custom differs very much. The 
marriage basket and cloth and tdli are provided by the bride 
or her family, because in that caste husbands are bought by 
females for so many fanams, and should live in the wife's 
village or house. The baskets, &c., are, therefore, sent on the 
wedding day from the bride's house to the sister of her bride- 
groom. 

Amongst Sudras, being ncfpotists,^^ the custom is quite 
different ; they have no marriage basket. Their girls go 
through a make-believe marriage ceremony in® their childhood. 
On the marriage day, when the nominal husband leaves his 
house, his sister puts the cloth in a large brass plate kankalam, 
commonly used by wealthy natives for eating food. She holds 
the plate in her left hand and a lighted lamp in her right. 
That cloth is called mantra kodi — “ charm clctfh^” yielding a 
light near the marriage basket '‘is customary amongst ajl wastes 
except Pariahs and Pulayars. The higher classes, and rich 
heathen Shdndrsj carry it all the way.) The Ndyar tdli is made 
in the bride's house at the expense of her family, costing from 
three fanams to any sum they may wish to expCnd. But 
whatever they may spend on this, the bridegroom pays only 
one fanam for it; as soon as this is paid, the goldsmith puts 
the tAli in a small wooden or horn box, and it is given to the 
sister of the bridegroom. 

In the Sh^ndr marriage procession, the bridegroom, if 
possible, rides on horseback, or is carried in a palankeen, hold- 
ing a cocoanut and a sword in his hands. Before starting for 
* See Chapter XVII, 
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'the bride’s house he bows^ to his parents. Alt along the waiy 
cocoanuts are broken, tom-toma beaten, jdayit^ fenck^, a^a 
firewoAcs go on.'' When nearing the bride’s house, they are met 
from thence with drums, and t^e bride’s brothers pmoe a gmv 
land of flowers on the neck of the bridegroom. They rub 
sandal-powder on his forehead, seat him in the place pre- 
pared, and offer a slight refreshment of jaggery and water, 
betel-leaf and areca nut, to his company. After a few 
minutes’ rest, his sister, acdomphnied by spme women, enters 
the bride’s room with the basket and the little vessel of oil. 
There the bride will be holdmg two rolls of betel-leaf in her 
hand, which are taken by her bridegroom’s sister. Then oil 
is poured on the bride’s head three times (if heathens, pre- 
pared saffron is added). After that the bridegroom’s sister 
invests her with the marriage cloth and jewels brought in the 
basket. Her parents also receive money for the fees of washer- 
man, barber, drummer, and other assistants, seven fanams for 
the village goddess, and five fanams for the village people. 
The bridegroom’s sister receives, besides the betel-leaf and nut, 
some money for her aid to the bride. 

After the bridegroom has come into the marriage shed, the 
girl's female relatives cover the mouth of a laige new pot with 
their hands ; and the bride’s mother brings twenty-one measures 
of paddy and puts into the pot 

Tying the Tdli. — The marriage badge is a gold bead on a 
string: the brid^oom hftlds it on the bride’s neclt and his 
sister ties it securely. Both persons standing on the marriage 
board, or plank, the bride’s father causes the man to hold the 
woman’s right hand. Then a rice-mortar, in which some cotton- 
seeds and oil are put and set on Are, is carrieif by the biido- 
groom’s brother thnee around the Brahma post the bride and 
bridegroom following. This completes the marriage. 

Both pemons ^ then seated on the board, aim a Ifitlie oil, 
with {bfejy chuScrams in it, is given into the hand of the has- 
band ; this he touches Ihrice with his Angers, and Sfurinkjea m 
his wife’s head— ^he does the same to him. A^r t^ 
clothed with a long cloth, supplied by tiie washerman, and b^i^ 
l^n botlr are fed from the auspicious rice ; (he temaihder, 
together with a laige quantity of boiled rice and cakes, is’vwsd 
the relatives. A little lime and turmeric are 
thrice round the heads of husband and wife, ahd ’riitowtt icwsy, 
Ihe bride, paying due obeisance, transfers all the 
brought froin her father’s house to the hand of Iper mol$erito* 
law, puts, a bracelet on, and bids her bow to the salb<iiiesMdl^ 

Sec. ftll eat together, and return to 1^ b«id«'e‘]lkpNw4 

where also they are entertaiitedv ’ ‘ 
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The foUowing curious, estimate of riie expenditure in botli 
houses in a Giristian marriage of this caste on a respectable 
s«^, is fusniBhed by a native friend intimately and practically 
aoquatoltd wHh these matterf. It is calculated in fanams 
se value the seventh of a rupee. 

• 

Fa. 

Tobacco brought by the agents of the bridegroom* on 

going to ask the consent df tUb bride's parents . . i 

Feast on receiving these men 6 

Tobacco given by the bridegroom's party to the bridb's on , 
settling the aeki panam, “ mother's money • 3 

Feast on this occasion, at the bride's house ... 5 

Tobacco brought by the bridegroom's party to the bride's 

house when pa}ring the acki pan&m .... 15 

Paid on same day by bridegroom’s family as a sign that 

both are now connected 41 

For the bride’s jewels, fronrb both parties .... 464 
Feast at bride’s house on same day ..... 70 

Ptliaptmi, jewels given to the bride by her relatives . . i2i 

Feast at the bride’s house when writing application for 

marriage licence 5 

Tobacco brought by the bridegroom’s party ... a 
Erecting marriage pandals, both parties .... 95 

Betd, &C., distributed to guests as invitation ... 80 

Feast at the bride’s house t<7 thosi who bring the pro- 
visions from the bridegroom’s house .... 18 

Marriage feast, both parties • 

rice, fa 425 ; cocoanuts, fs. 45 ; plantains, f& lig ; salt, 
tamarinds, and curry stuffs, fs. 35 ; vegetables, fs. 32 652 
Oil . . . . • . .• . . .30 

Pdpasam, or puddii^ of rice, milk, jaggeiy, cinnamon, 

ginger, and cumin seed ^ , . . • • ^ « >54 

cakes to eat with "curry . ^ . ... 14 

Alms Par Pandiiams, Kuravar^ &c 15 

Hoe of horse, carriage, &c. 14 

llimof gold chains, silver waistbelt, turbans, bracelets, for 

dreadng bridegroom and bride’s brother . T .15 

Qatiba for -the bride and bridegroom’s uncles ... 70 

Clotha and jcmimk brot^ht by the man for his bride . 140 
Zbumminm dtooting gun% ringing, &c. . . .14^ 

Gimm to i^bddngiOom hy the bride’s father when giving 

*Kariia«4tohto 7 

mmseyto the bride’s mother-in-law. 41 

of-ring^ ear-rings, money, fifec,, by their relatives 
to 1^ couple when bidding farewell . . 2io 
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• Fs. 

' Cow, brass vessels, &c., dowry given to the bride by her 

father . 160 

Given to the bridegroom and hjp brothers jn visiting the 

bride’s house 40 

FeasUto them, the same day 35 

Marriage fees, &c 19 

Washerman and barber 6 

« .• • 

F s. 2,594 

= Rs. 370^ 

Fongalptlnei. — New pot to boil rice for the Pongal feast. 
From the day of marriage the woman’s parents supply cloth, 
washerman’s hire, and other expenses to their daughter. Early 
in January, they give notice of this feast to their daughter, and, 
accompanied by other relatives, visit Jicr, taking with them some 
money, rice — raw and boiled — tobacco, betel, &c., with pots from 
three to eleven in number. 

At other festivals they invite their daughter and .son-in-law to 
a feast. She is presented also with a spinning-wheel. From 
her marriage till the first child is bom, all her expenditure is 
supplied from her father’s houije, where, also, her first confine- 
ment should take place. The parents come in good time to 
take her home. All these* expenses are considered as part of 
the dowry. 

Burial. — ^When*one dies, the body is covered with cloth, and 
the barber is sent to call the relatives and others, who come and 
make a great cry ; then proceed to prepare the bier and fetch 
water. They go with beating of Aom-toms to the river or tank, 
walking upon cloth spread by the washerman all the way, the 
relatives holding ^ long cloth carried above their heads, with a 
pitcheufor the ceremony on the head of the son of the deceased. 
This is filled with water, adorned with garlands of flowers, and 
placed near the dead body, which* is then shaved, rubbed with 
oil, and bathed with the water brought by the villagers, clothed 
with a new*cloth, and incense burned before it. A small hole is 
made in the side of the vessel which the son carried ; and the 
water which gushes out is received in a brass cup containing 
some cotton-seeds, cocoanut blossoms, turmeric, &c. ; the cup is 
then carried round the corpse. Then the nieces and near rela- 
tives weep and beat on their chests, and the women put rice and 
chuckrams into the mouth. While carrying the coffin to the 
grave, the mourners again walk on cloth spread along. The 
coffin is carried thrice round the grave, and the son breaks the 
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pitcher of water at the foot of the body. The males then put* 
rice and money into the mouth, and bury the body in a sitting 
posture. The barber, washerman, drummer, aftd other ‘attend- 
ants are then paid, the mourner# return to the house, where they 
are sprinkled with salt water, and spend the night in fasting, 
except that they may take some peas, cocoanut, or betel. • 

The next day all the rooms of the dwelling are purihed with 
cow-dung, and the people mourn and burn incense. Mourning 
is continued till the sixteenth* <la3^ On the grave, palm-blos- 
soms, tobacco, rice, and fruits arc offered by a barber and a 
panddram. A small bier is prepared in which sorhe of these, 
articles are put ; it is carried to the sea-shore, cut to pieces, and 
thrown into the sea. A burning wick, with a little flour on a 
plate, is also sent afloat on the #aves. Boiled rice is also placed 
near the grave, the conch-shell blown, and a cactus, or banyan, 

. or palmyra palm planted for a memorial. 

The Devil worship, zealously practised by these people, is 
minutely described in “Land of Charity,” pp. 189-226. The 
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CHAPTER 

POTTERS, 

^The Kusavars, or potters, are found, as might be expected, 
ottered generally ttirpughout tke country, evidently attracted 
to each locality by the nature of the soil and the extent of the 
demand for earthen vessels. They eschew, however, the ’sandy 
district of Sherttala and the yild mountainous regions of 
Meenachei and Todupuley. 

There is a v&cy large and steady demand amongst the poorer 
classes for earthenware, as it is constantly used ijpr household 
purposes, and readily breaks, the quality being infe tr If 
supposed to be ceremonially defiled, earthen vessels are broken ; 
and for religious rites, in which the boiling of rice is almost 
always included, new pots must be used. The potters manu- 
facture small drinking cups and larger cooking vessels, small oil 
lamps, and other household utensdls, large round water-pots, and 
great jars for storing rice, tiles for roofing houses, and clay idols 
and images of various kinds. In the South they are specially 
busy in making pots for the climbers during the palmyra season. 

There* are in Travancore two classes of potters — Tamil and 
Malayilam. The Tamil potters are called Pandl Vdlaas, They 
wear the sacred cord, and their women the uUi and conch on 
their necks., The,^marri^e ceremony lasts for seven days ; re- 
marriage of widbws is strictly prohibited ; so also is pol]rgamy. 

The larger body are ‘called Malaydapa Vdlami. Tneir usi^es 
resemble those of the Nairs. The women wear thick cotton 
cords round the neck, and other ornaments as Sudra wocnen do. 
"Oiving cloth” is customary, both partners separating whOft 
they please, and forming other uniona A man’s properly; 
ever, goes to his own children among both divisions of pottwjt 

The Kusavars work diligently, men, women, and dUldren 
fronn four or five years age assisting.^ Fair earning^ ace mnds; 
but the potters do not seem to be provident. The dig 
clay ; then all unite to cany it to the place where the whoiti Is 
fixed, inhere it Is softened and tempered and put on the whed 
by mmt* The wheel is horizontal, and is generally TOuad 
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by a woman, the man de^sterously moulding and shaping it with* 
his hands, the simple impetus seivit^ for the formation of the 
vessel. • * 

A batch of pots is put in thcjkiln once in a cbuple nf months 
or so. Fuel being laid in the bottom, the pots are arranged over 
it, and the kiln is covered with earth to exclude the air agd to 
keep in the vapour. While the pottery is in the fornace, worship 
is paid to a demon called Chdla Mman, who they fear, if not 
propitiated, will break it On4})c third day the ware is taken 
out : and if but a minimum of loss has been sustained in the 
firing, these worldly«wise artificers present thank-wfihrings to 
the demon, such as a edn, rice, cakes, fowls, or a goat Th^ 
also make offerings of boiled rice to the sun. ^ i 

The women and girls cany^arge loads of pottery on their 
beads, secured with ropes, to the niarkets for sale. 

These people are held in some repute as sorcerers. One sa'V^ 
an aged potter making incantations before a erttwd of 
on behalf of a sick Shindr .child. The man had raw rice laid 
on a plantain leaf, some betcl-nut and tobacco, and a medicinid 
root to be tied round the child’s waist with a thread. He was 
complaining, however, that the offerings were inadequate. 

Some potters enjoy free grants of lands from the Government 
for supplying the pagodas with idol gods and images of horses. 
They sometimes boast of their dignity as manufacturers of the 
gods that other men worship. 

Annually new clay imagea are tonveyed in procession to 
pagodas, with great reverence and display, from the potter’s 
house : " This, said one of them, is done for (he honour of th» 
god, instead of sacrificing a child.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
pandArams. 

• c‘ 

These are a Tamil Sudra caste, never engaging in manual 
labour, but*usually subsisting upon alms as religious mendicants. 
They wander about singing songs and begging, sometimes 
officiating as priests. They are Purva Saivas, and worship 
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Supramanian as their patron deity, also Ganesha and the Siva- 
lingam. Some of them are intelligent and clever. 

Their marriage ceremonies and rules resemble those of the 
Tamilians. The body is buried in a sitting posture, and facing 
the north. 
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CHAPTER XIl. 

MALAYAIJIM SUDRAS, 

"This is the most numerous class of the Hindu community. 
There are numerous sub-divisions among them, and sometimes 
the distinctions arc so nice and capricious that the men and 
vromen of one house will not eat meals prepared by the 
members of another, nor sit for eating together in the same 
row, though they do not object to eat in the presence of those 
others, or sit with them in* different rows. The members of 
this community arc sometimes called Nairs (Ndyars), which is 
a title of distinction, and cannot be indiscriminately applied to 
all the classes among them. The principal sub-divisions in- 
cluded under this head are thirty-four.” (Census Report.) 

The Sudras are generally a cleanly and respectable people, 
residing in their own houses, on the banks of the rice fields 
which they own, and cultivate by the aid of the low caste 
labourers. Many are employed in the service of government, 
and some of the poorest of them are da;^ labourers ; but 
scarcely any are engaged in trade or shopkeeping. They are a 
home-keeping jieople : rarely do native-born Malaydlis visit 
other countries. ^ ^ 

Their strange laws of marriage and inheritance being fully 
discussed in the chapter on Nepotism, a few notes on domestic 
manners will here suffice. ’ • • * 

Malaydlam Sudras are careful to pay much respect td aged 
relatives. Nephews will not sit down in the presence of their 
uncles, but stand with the left arm crossed on the breast and 
the right hand over the mouth ; or, at least, sit on a lower seat 
or level. Sudras meeting Brahmans adore them, folding both 
hands together ; the Brahman, in return, confers his blessing 
by holding the left hand to the chest and closing the fingers. 

Friends are invited to a feast, not by sending betel-leaf, as 
the low castes do, but by going in person. Guests are hrst 
served with water to wash the hands and face ; then different 
kinds of curries> rice, fruits, sweetmeats, and salt are served on 
plantain leaves. The leaves used for plates by officials and 
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influential men are removed by maid-seiVants : other persons 
carry out their own. Usually tlje first* polite inquiry concerning 
health is— Hqw is it that you are so much reduced ? " 

Men are not accustomed to cover the body above the waist ; 
so also females when in the House, but when going out they 
covqr the bosom with a piece of light white cloth, which is 
sometimes a costly article, having a border of gold thread. 
They wear many ornaments, and the hair done up in a kind of 
chignon on the left side of the head.* Women are fond 6f 
swinging while they sing songs ; dancing and plays are much 
liked. 
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On a journey, wealthy people are attended by men-servants 
carrying a.brass betel-box, drinking vessel, fan, and provisions. 
Beibrp partakihf of a meal, they always bathe and put sacred 
ashes on the foreheaif : some also repeat the praises of Rama. 
They eat from brass or earthen v;essels, sitting on the ground : 
after eating, the place is swept and purified with cow-dung. ' 
At some special feasts women are first served, then the. men, the 
food being distributed by men. Some wealthy Sude^s emido)!> 
Brahmans to cook for them at feasts, according to the Br^man’' 
nqtocie •* food cooked by them may be eaten by ail tilaimes: 
Sudras do not eat beef, but mutton, poul^, | ^ 

eit tt nther amBtiag to find that a humorous wmsdon made in flw “lasidef ' 
Charity,” in alteston.lo tha variVtis absotd fiubiona cladgaoM in Engbndswneaca^. 
years ago, hjw been taken by a native writer as a serioos lec^nMbSiidtdibn/^ ;^ 
adoption of the Malayiiicastom by more civifisednationa.' 
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Their barber women, "havinff some experience, officiate as 
midwives. If a male child is born, they utter Jhe knraw cry ; 
if a female, they beat on the ground three times. The name 
is given on the twenty-seventh •day, with offerings to Gan^'sha. 
The mother sits down with the child, and whispers the name 
chosen by the father in its ear; then the midwife takes* the 
child, and calls the name aloud before all assembled. At six 
months old the “first rice is gjven^vviih due ceremonial ; also, 
on a girl’s attaining maturity a festival is held for four days. 
The itd/i marriage and the “ giving of cloth ” are described in 
the chapter on Nepotism. 

In the seventh month of pregnancy the piilikndu “ tamarind 
drinking,” ceremony is held. The woman is sent to her 
parents’ house, and on an appointed day the husband takes, 
according to his means, rice, cocoanuts, plantain.s, and seven 
pots full of sweetmeats to her house for offerings, called pongdla. 
On that day rice is offered in seven pots. Afterwards the 
woman goes to the house oT one of her cousins, and brings a 
plant of the tamarind tree, and some plants of Sula reiusa and 
Achyraniltes aspera in a pot to the front yard of the house 
where she is to be delivered. She stands on a piece of plank 
facing the Sun ; and a Mdrdn takes the juice of some leaves 
of the pinaru (a gamboge tree, Garcinia Roxburghit) and of the 
Sida, which he gives into the hand of one of the woman’s 
cousins. The woman takes this acid. juice in her mouth, and 
spits seven times. Some of the offerings arc given to the 
Mdrdn. 

Sudras have no priests but Brahmans, ^omc, however, 
begin to entcrtjyn and to show great aversion to Brahmaits on 
account of their profession of superiority, and probably really 
superior force of intellect. Tins dislike seei^s rather on the 
increase, amounting at times, to bitterness and jealousy. 

Some classes of Sudras, who may eat togethCrf do hot inter- 
marry. • •- 

The Nair’s house almost invariably faces the east, which 
long-established custom and superstitious belief enjoin. Every 
house has in addition to the pdinukham^ or building over the 
gateway used for more public purposes, ^'^tekkathu, “southern 
shed,” which is generally dedicated to the presiding deity of the 
house, and is kept neat and clean, and without any furniture or 
household utensils, except a brass lamp which is lighted up 
eveiy evening. The place is looked upon with reverence by 
the inmates of the house, who do not enter it except after 
purifying^ themselves by a bath, which is generally done by 
dipping into cold water. The Brahman visitor of the family 
retires to the tekkathu for purposes of meals and drink. The 

I 
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spacious open yard enclosed by this cluster of buildings, so useful 
for drying padd^, grain, peas, and other annual stores, is kept 
scrupulously neat, the floor having been first hardened and 
made smooth by a solution of tow-dung and charcoal, which is 
often repeated during the hot weather. The master of the 
house, most probably an old Proverty accountant or a pensioned 
Tahsildar, not noted for over-scrupulousncss while in office, but 
now in affluent circumstances |ind respectable old age, sits in 
the pthnukham^ or porcB-house, 'chewing away the tender betel 
and the narcotic tobacco, or beguiling the hours of the after- 
noon with anecdotes of his early prowess, achievements, and 
successes ; while the religious books of his family, the time- 
honoured Rdmdyana and Mahdbhdrata, alternately engage and 
exact his time and attention.”* 

* Census Report, p. 123. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

The royal family of Travancore are certainly an ancient 
dynasty, exercising sway for some centuries, originally over a 
very confined territory, which was occasionally .increased by 
conquest or otherwise, so as at one time to include the southern 
'portion of Tinnevelly, and within the last century and a half to 
comprise the whole of the present principality. Around such 
a race of rulers cluster many traditions, histories, and loyal 
sentiments, the particulars of which can with difficulty be 
gathered by Europeans, because the law of caste pollution 
makes Hindu domestic life inaccessible to strangers. Curious 
customs, religious and social, have also arisen from precedents 
once formed in the course of time and of events. It is scarcely 
correct to speak of them as a single family, as it is evident from 
historical records that the reigning /amily has often died out 
from lack of directheirs, which it has been remarked is singularly 
often the case in Hindu families of the higher classes ; and has 
been recruited by adoptions — usually from Mie allied line of 
Mdvelikara, bu^ formerly, it is said, even from so great a distance 
as Kdlattiri, near Cannanore. 

There are several families *of petty RiQahs in Travancore 
allied to the Maharajahs, the principal of wHbm is the Miveli- 
kara family, from whom adoption of prinae^ ses ris usually 
mad^ and with whom therefore close .relations of friendship 
subsist. The present Rdnees were selected from this family in 
1858. It is add that the M^elikara line was itself perpetuated 
in Mcient times from Travancore, mutual adoptions thus pro- 
ducing intimate union between the two houses. 

Besides the various noble families known as Rajahs, another 
class are found called "Coil TamburAns,*’ or "Lords of the 
Temple.” These are usqally'regarded as Kshatriyas ; and from 
^teir rattle m'e choren the consorts of the princesses of the realm. 
B^nd.famf|ii^;d^ cla^s s!?s|de in the northern part of the 
State. The .jmTO.. ‘?'giye , «wra™' to Sudra females, while the 
womaB..are to Kiambdri BrahmansL " 

12 ''' 
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< The accompanying illustration is a portrait of a gentleman of 
this caste. , 

National Ens^n — As various nations have adopted particular 
plants or animals as their emblems, such as the rose for England, 
and the dragon for China, so Travancore has adopted the conch 
shell, and for coat-of-arms, within the last few years, two 
clcplflints rampant and a Sanskrit motto, meaning " Charity 
is our household divinity.” The conch shell is also one of the 
emblems of Vishnu, and is^se^^in temples for blowing as a 
horn. 

Birth ai^d Education. — In prospect of the birth of a prince, 
•the mother is put apart in a separate building, where she is 
attended by female servants and midwives. The English 
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physician is also icept in attendance, to be ready in case of 
need. On ‘the 'sixteenth day the lady bathes, and returns to 
her residence. 

In the sixth month rice is given to the infant for the first 
time, on which occasion all the relatives attend. 

The education of the young princes in vernacular languages, 
and for a long time past in English also, has always been care- 
fully attended to ; and several princes have developed a con- 
siderable taste for literature, of which the present Maharajah is 
a distinguished example. 

Investiture of Sacred Thread. — ^This is done early in the six- 
teenth year of the young prince, when he comes of age. The 
ceremony is called Upanayana — investiture with the sacred cord, 
or Tirumadampu—^ royal pupil having completed his studies. 
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Europeans sometimes speak of it as a “ marriage,” from a mis- 
translation of the word Kalylbia, which literally nieans^ “joy” 
and is applied to various occasions of special* rejoicing. It is 
one of the twelve purificatory rites, which are supposed to purify 
a man from the taint of sin derived from his parents, and which 
are enjoined, with certain variations, on all the twicc-born classes. 
The cord, however, is worn not only by those classes, but also 
by all the Kammdlars or artificer castes, and even by Pariahs 
on particular occasions. • 

This ceremony is usually performed about the time of the 
Pongal, as an auspicious period for this or for maitiagc. The^ 
ceremonies are announced by a salute of 2 1 guns ; and last for 
nearly a week, during whicli the young prince is not at liberty 
to go about freely, but is under strict religious niles as to food 
and observances. The ceremony, being rather of a domestic 
character, is performed in one of the palaces inside the fort. 
Multitudes of Brahmans and visitors assemble, clad in holiday 
attire, and the fort is fuJl of noise and excitement. The 
Alvancheri high*priest presides, and the Brahmans are liberally 
fed, as upon all great occasions, and charities distributed to them 
at the Palace. The native troops of the Nair Brigade, with the 
band, attend every morning to do the honours. Salutes of 
cannon and fireworks are fired repeatedly. Music and plays fill 
up the day, and feasting and dances the night On the fifth 
day the Maharajah circumambulates the P'ort in full procession, 
visiting the Temple and the pcflace oT the youth*s mother. 

At the close of the ceremontes the Rajah usually entertains 
his European friends to dinner in a magnificemt temporary shed 
erected for the occasion, and sumptuously fitted with furniture, 
lamps, pictures, and cloth and tinsel decorations in Indian style. 
The young Prince, in whose* honour all is performed, cannot 
even attend the dinner, on account of ceremonial pollution, but 
he and the ladies of the fam^y sit in a side r^^m which looks 
into the dining-hall to enjoy the festive scene. The whole is 
closed with fireworks, burning of blue fights, and otlier illumi- 
nations. • 

From this time the young prince has a separate staff and 
residence and monthly allowance, and is very much at liberty to 
select his own friends, and to live as may please himself. The 
ceremonies cost about Rs. 18,000. 

After the investiture with the cord, the young prince is re- 
quired to pay a visit to Attingal, in order to offer homage at the 
domestic shrine there. 

Marriage — ^The Maharajah, as head of the family, decides 
whom the young princes or princesses should marry. The 
union js thi^t common to the J^airs, not like tliat of Brahmans, 
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^sxcept that an Ammachi, or wife of a Rajah, if put away or 
widowed, is not allowed to mafiy any other man. The con> 
nection may, acebrding to theory, be dissolved by eitfier party ; 
but an ammachi would not be lihely to do so ; and now public 
opinion is so valued that the unioh is usually steadfast. 

Litlle is heard of this ceremony amongst outsiders, because it 
is really not an important one like a Hindu marriage. “ The 
ammadii is not a member of the royal household, and is in 
nowise associated with the rdyal 6ourt. She has neither official 
nor social position at Court, and cannot even be seen in public 
with the ruter whose wife she is. Her issue occupy the same 
position as herself, and the law of Malabar excludes them from 
all claims to public recognition.” 

Ndyars usually go to the lady chosen, give the cloth, and take 
her home, or reside with her at her brother’s house. -In the 
case of the royal family, a number of splendid cloths are sent, 
and she is brought to the palace of her consort. But, unlike 
other Sudra unions, the Ammachi, having once been married to 
a Rajah, is required to remain single all the remainder of her 
days ; and is shut up and guarded in her own residence. Hence 
it is not all parents that are willing to give their daughters on 
these terms. The bereaved lady is comfortably provided for by 
endowment during the^life of the husband, and pension after his 
decease. Precisely similar is the custom in China, where, on 
the death of an emperor, his women are removed to a portion of 
the palace, in which they are shut up for the remainder of their 
lives. 

The Tangachis, or daughters of the Rajah, who, like sons, have 
no titles of rank, are first married in childhood by a Tirmulpdd ; 
when one attains to maturity “ cloth is given ” by home one who 
takes her to wife. • • 

The nieces, whe^ like nephews, have the titles of Highness 
and Rinee* (fei{i.aOf Rajah) are married when young to .Coil 
Tamburins, who afteri^ards live with them so long as both 
parties are mutually content. It is not necessary that the same 
person who nominally married the lady in childhood ^ould 
actually consort with her in maturity. The princess can choose 
for herself, and if one consort dies, another is called in. 

Polikudij or “ Tamarind drinking ” ceremony. When a,Hfhdu 
wife has reached the seventh month of her first pregnancy, this- 
festival is celebrated on her behalf. A bower, formed of the 
leaves flowers of the cocoanut tree, is constructed, in t!^ 
courtyard of her dwelHng, when all her finale relatives.. and 
friends ass^ble'by {notation of the husband, who si^ds them 
betel leaf other things. First, a .rice ofiferinj^’ 
is made on a plantain Along with the rice them 
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some iigs, sugar, and butt|,en This offering is made to ensure the* 
protection of the yopng mother from all dangers during riiis 
period. Next, a cocoanut is broken and presented as an offer, 
iag to Gan^sha. Sitting in .th^ centre of her bower, a garland 
of flowers is hung round the neck of the woman ; and a dish of 
water, in which saffron and lime are dissolved, is placed before 
her. To frighten away the evil demons, to whose malice fehiales 
in these circumstances are supposed to be peculiarly exposed ; 
all the women present take up thftdish and wave it backwards 
and forwards three times before the woman's face. A wooden 
vessel is then brought containing some milk, wilji gold and 
silver coins, which she holds in her hand. Taking a piece of gold* 
or silver, the women place it between her shoulders, invoking 
the aid of the goddess Lakshmi for a safe delivery in due course. 
Having put some cloth on a tamarind tree, they walk round it ; 
•and, on returning to the house, the woman is to taste or drink 
some jmee pressed out of tamarind leaves. 

Order of Snccesslon.— T)ie nearest heir to the throne is usually 
the Rajah’s next younger brother, or the eldest son of his sister. 
Should the nephew be older than the brother, the senior is the 
heir. The heir apparent is called Eliya, or “junior” Rajah; 
and the next heirs First, Second, Third Princes, and so on. 
When one dies, the next takes the vacant title, so that the 
Third Prince will become Second, then First, then Eliya Rajah. 
These changes of title are rather puzzling to outsiders, as young 
princes grow older, and older, ones are removed by the hand of 
death. Native designations, however, are permanent, being 
taken from the star under which each prince^was born. As the 
succession is continued through sons, it is not, as amongst 
Brahmanical (Hindus, males who are adopted in case of need, 
but females, as sisters to existing heirs, aiyl their sons will suc- 
ceed. Should there be no sons, or only infaiijts, the mother rules 
during the minority. 

The sons of the Rajah, who are called* 9'atitbi — ^younger 
brother— reside with him in his palacd during their yomh, and 
are provided for while the jfather is alive, as are their mothers 
also, by gifts of estates, houses, or money, which they thence- 
forth enjoy as private property. 

Aoeemidn to the Mnsmid, or Throne.— During the eleven days 
of memrning for. the deceased Rajah, the new king lives a life of 
^luston, atteni^ to the funeral ceremonies and mourning, and 
drives expressions of sympathy in his bereavement, and of 
';mbmis$i<m\,tst. himself, as th.e incoming ruler. On the second 
^y after ^ pbse^u^, all the officers of state visit his palace, 
iA..t]aoih^|^,..a.ttir<^ 16 ! condde with the young Rajah. And on 
tbe mx^ ^ay; ^e^!^tiye officers of the brigade visit the neW' 
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^ruler, when each offers a present of a oiece of silk cloth. The 
'new king is not, however, proclai/ned for thirteen days ; but, by 
order gf the British Resident, the usual guard of honour sent to 
the Maharajah attends upon the Prince in the meantime. Until 
formally installed, he is addresse^d by his previous title. 

A new governor-general having arrived in India in the inter- 
regnum between the death of the late, and the accession of the 
present Maharajah, the usual official intimation had to be 
addressed to the Ranee. 'Qic jietter was in English, accom- 
panied by a translation in Persian, beautifully written on paper 
powdered with silver, and enclosed in a rich satin bag, covered 
with white net. 

The days of mourning for the deceased ruler being ended, 
purification is made on the twelfth day ; and on the thirteenth 
day the new Rajah visits the pagoda of Patmanabhan for the 
native ceremonial answering to a coronation. The whole king- 
dom having been bestowed by Rajah Martandah Vurmah on 
this deity, in 1750, in perpetual endowment, the crown can only 
be received from him through the Brahmans. The ceremony is 
called padiyiHtarn, receiving of subsistence allowance,” and is 
the clearest possible acknowledgment of entire subservience to 
the god and his only representatives, the priests. The Rdnees 
being regarded as the custodians of the keys of the temple while 
the god is absent from it at the Arattu procession, receive for 
this service a small allowance of rice ; the new Rajah likewise 
attends the temple for his instructions, and allowances of food 
and clothing, and for investment with office, and with the first of 
his official titles, Srcc Patmandbha Dansa, “ the servant, or slave, 
of the holy Patmarfhbhan.” 

The royal house of Orissa in like manner, “ haa for centuries 
performed menial offices before the image of Jagannath ; and, 
as the sweeper caste fe the lowest in the Hindu commonwealth, 
so the kings of Orissa have reached the climax of religious 
humility in theiik most cherished title of ‘ Hereditary Sweeper 
of Jagafiinath.’” — (Huntar's “Orissa,” p. 115.) 

Ascending the temple steps with due acts of homage to the 
presiding deity, the Maharajah receives from him an -allowance 
of rice and cloth, in token of administering the kingdom as his 
tenant and vicegerent. The head-accountant of the temple reads 
from the ritual the rules originally prescribed for observance on 
the accession of a new^ sovereign. Offerings are then presented, 
and various acts of adoration performed, such as prddakshina^ 
circumambulating the pagoda, and sdshtdngamy prostration of 
the whole body. The Maharajah is anointed (abhishdgani) with 
consecrated water, and the whole is concluded by the high 
priest handing to His Highness the sword of state and the belt 
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(which are supposed to belong to Patmandbhan, and have been 
kept in the temple from the demise of the late king)^ the 
prasddam (sandal-wood powder given from the temple as a mark 
of the god’s favour), the ration o^a cocoanut, and i edungalys^ 
of rice, which the Rajah has boiled, and eats. The eight 
Ydgakar (Brahmans who are the members of the ruling council 
of the temple) give the ncet, or “grant ” of the regal office. On 
receiving the sword, the Maharajah says, I will keep this sword 
until the uncle who has gone to Meccjn returns.” Finally, march- 
ing round the pagoda, he returns to take possession of the 
palace and to sign his first order. This, in the case of the 
present sovereign, was a grant of an additional five thousand 
rupees per annum for the repairs of temples, which caused a 
profound sensation throughout the country in favour of idolatry. 
So, also, on the arrival of the new Dewdn, his first official act 
was to sign an order for the punctual feeding of the Brahmans. 

On the day of the native installation, special piijas and offer- 
ings for the Rajah’s health, and prosperity are made at the 
temple in the fort, and at all other pagodas throughout the 
kingdom. European officials and friends now congratulate him 
on his accession. • 

As soon as convenient, a Durbar, or “ levee ” is held for the 
public recognition and installation by the British Government. 
Till this comes off, there is a sort of interregnum, the reign of 
each Rajah being officially dated from this day. The old 
Audience Hall in the fort is still preferred, on account of its 
historical associations, to the Durbar Hall in the new public 
buildings. The British sepoys from Quilon, with their English 
officers, are invited to be present, and all Europeans resident in 
the country ; while multitudes of the native population flock 
into the capital for a holiday, to#witness the j^gcant and join in 
-the general rejoicings. The houses are gail>* decorated with 
floral arches and fruiting stems of the plantain ;^and festoons of 
foliage, bright-coloured flowers, and palm-leaf ornaments, arc 
strung across the roads from tree to tree. * 

The Durbar Hall is a long„narrow, upper room, handsomely 
furnished with carpets, sofas, large mirrors and lamps, paintings 
of former Rajahs and distinguished British officers, and other 
furniture in Western style. Outside, in the great square, the 
troops are drawn up under arms in imposing array ; the state 
elephants, richly caparisoned, and with bells about their necks, 
bear costly howdahs, though rarely, or never used for riding 
purposes ; and crowds of the people assemble in honour of the 
occasion. 

The royal party, officers, and retinue being in readiness a 
little beforehand, the British Resident is received on his arri- 
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val^ \nth the usual salute from the artillery and troopSi takes 
the Maharajah's arm, and is placed on a seat immediately on 
his right. The Commanding Officer of the Nair Brigade, who 
also bears Her Majesty's coivmission, sits on the other side; 
and the Princes and English officials or guests, with their res- 
pective wives, take their seats on either side of the room, the 
whole forming a brilliant and impressive scene. 

The ivory throne at the head of the hall is adorned with 
cushions, shield, and weapons; and a glittering canopy sup- 
ported on pillars of silver. Beside it stand the Prime Minister 
and favoured officers in appropriate costume. 

The Maharajah is now placed upon the throne by the Resi- 
dent and the Commanding Officer, when the Resident also 
presents the insignia of sovereignty — what may be called the 
Crown — a plumed and jewelled turban worn by each ruler in 
succession, with drooping feathers of birds of Paradise, aigrette 
of diamonds and emeralds, and two large pendent pearls. The 
new Rajah, in turn, resigning the turban that appertains to the 
heir apparent, hands it over to the next heir, who thus becomes 
Eliya Rajah. It cannot but be deeply touching to those who 
may have known and entertained personal affiection for the 
ruler so recently departed, to witness his crown thus solemnly 
handed over to his successor. A Proclamation by the Governor 
of Madras is then read, proclaiming the new king, and "re- 
quiring and directing all the subjects of the Travancore Sirkar 
to acknowledge and otiby Hie Highness as their Maharajah 
and sovereign.” 

The reading of this proclamation is followed by a royal 
salute and a de joie. A translation of the same in Malay- 

ilam, accompanied by a proclamation from the new ruler, is 
read to the people outside, the Rajah, Resident, and assembled 
company standing in the long verandah in front of the Hall ; 
another ^alu^ejjeing fired, a number of unfortunate criminal 
convicts, corresponding to the years of the Maharajah's age, and 
previously selected as the fittest objects of his clemency, are 
liberated down below from their, chains to commemorate the 
auspicious day. Throughout Ibe ceremonial, the company 
politely rise and stand whenever His Highness does sO| or sit 
when he does. After further congratulations, a speech by the 
Rajah expressing his sentiments on the occasion, and the pm-: 
ciples bn which he intends to govern, is read. On installa- 
tion of die present Maharajah, this was a most ' remi^a^le 
document, Such, it was . observed, as few of the native Pdnets 
of India could prepare or deliver. Anodier ro^l salut^ 4nd 
the assemblage is difmissed with distribotioh . of garlands and 
bouquets of jasmine Sowers, and the fragrant ieaves '^ thel/U- 
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temisia ; rose water is sprinkled^ and each visitor shakes hands 
with the Maharajah on retiring. * , 

After this Durbar, attended by Europeans and* the represen- 
tatives of the British Government, is over, the Rajah resumes 
his seat on the musmtd; and another levee is held for the re- 
ception of the native officers of position in the service of the 
State, who have all been ordered in from their jwsts through- 
out the country in order to pay homage by offering the usual 
tribute of money, each accordiifg to*his rank and grade. The 
amount formerly presented was one-tenth of a month’s salary 
— now a much smaller sum. ’ 

About 3 o’clock p.m. the Rajah goes in public procession for 
pattana pradisam, “entering the ci^,” in his state palankeen, 
every one but himself marching on foot ; even a little son will 
walk holding on by a corner of the royal palankeen for assist- 
' ance. They go round the principal streets of the Fort, escorted 
by the Bodyguard and Brigade, and attended by the Dewin 
and native officials, and a vast concourse of the people. All 
being obliged to walk, and no umbrellas allowed by etiquette 
to the highest or the feeblest, this is a very exhausting cere- 
mony in the hot sun.' A royal salute and three volleys of 
musketry are fired on His Highness appearing after his return 
on the upper terrace of the palace. Provisions are afterwards 
distributed to the Brahmans under the superintendence of the 
sepoys out of uniform. ^ 

In the evening a State dinner*is given at the Residency ; and 
next day, the Maharajah honours the British Resident with a 
visit, coming in full proces.sion of cavalry %nd led horses, 
Brigade brass bands and native musicians with strange flutes 
and other instruments, the State elephants and carriages, atten- 
dants strewing green leaves on the ground, tire sword and em- 
blems of State, and two curious gold stands fortikind of incense 
sticks always borne burning before the Rajah in St^te procession. 

Visits to AttingaL — This is a villagq, and palace situated 
on the bank of the river about five miles inland from Anjengo, 
the revenues of which, with the surrounding district, comprising 
four Athigdrams, form the private patrimony of the Ranees. 
This district is called Sree Bhdgam, or “ the sacred portion,” 
and is administered by the princesses through their kdriakdr or 
manager. They r^de here at least once a year, for a time, for 
change of air, river bathing, and boating, and worship at their 
tutelar shrinA It Is. said that Attingarwas selected as a resi- 
dence for'the Tfjtvancore Ranees in MX 480 (a.d. 1305), when 
pagodas wetb erected to their guardian goddess, Bhagavathi or 
Dwga. In theejul^t periods of the English factory at An- 
jedgd, cottt^tS^ibr. pepper were all niade ivith the Ranee of 
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Attingal. Cantervisscher says, “ Attingal is the name of the 
maternal house of the Rajah oi Travancore who rules over the 
courilry lying between Tengapatnam and Paroor, three leagues 
south of Quilon.” And from the account which he gives of the 
massacre of a hundred and forty English there, in 1721, in 
revenge for cruelties which had been practised on a Brahman 
priest, it would seem as if the Queen of Attingal then 
possessed a sovereign power distinct from that of the Rajah of 
Travancore. According t© trafdition, this power was surren- 
dered by the reigning princess in 1740, when the arm of a 
strong man was felt necessary to reduce the petty chiefs to 
one master, 

Attingal is still visited by the Maharajah as an ancient and 
honoured residence of the family. He goes about the same 
time in January of each year, to begin the reaping of the rice 
harvest, and to make offerings of the firstfruits ; and is accom- 
panied by the Dewan and a military escort. Some notes of 
the royal visit in 1881, will best, supply definite information 
regarding the observances. 

The Maharajah arrived at the landing place in the afternoon 
of 20th January, and proceeded to the palace in procession, in 
the royal palankeen, accompanied by his officers, sepoys, and 
band. After walking to bathe in the river, and going out in 
a boat a short distance, he went in procession to the Pagoda, 
where the festival is celebrated, at the time prescribed by the 
astrologer as auspicious. * « 

Previous to the arrival of the Rajah, the P6tti Brahmans 
themselves conduct preliminary rites as follows ; — The golden 
image of Bhagavathi is decorated with silk cloth, bright 
flowers, sandal paste, &c., and having been placed on the back 
of an elephant an^ held by a priest, it is conducted four times 
round the pagoda. There arc never less than four elephants 
at the precession ; on this occasion there were eight, on the 
tallejt of whifli* the idol is carried. During the procession a 
splendid silk umbrellif is held over the head of the image by a 
Brahman. The cort^'ge is accopipanied by drumming and 
music, fireworks, cheering of women and shouting; and the 
goddess is again placed in the temple. After this, two or three 
people of a caste called ponnara panikkar draw a sketch of 
Ganesha on the ground in front of the temple, with powders 
of various colours, such as rice, charcoal, red ochre, dried leaves 
of the acacia, turmeric and lime. The priest then offers to 
this figure plantain fruits, parched rice, cakes, sugar, ghee, and 
cocoanut water. These offerings are afterwards given to 
those who have drawn the picture ; and they obliterate it again 
with further accompaniment of music. The place is Sien 
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swept, and sprinkled with cow-dung by Sudra women ; and 
the priest places there an altar •adorned with silk cloth. , He 
then takes the sword which is placed before the goddess in the 
temple, brings it with music to the altar, on which he fixes it 
upright. Then he offers worship to the sword, presenting 
flowers, sacred water, and sandalwood. 

All this being in readiness some days previously, the Rajah 
comes in procession, wearing no covering on the head or chest, 
but only the cloth round the wafct, aftd carrying a sword in his 
hand. With great pomp and solemn reverence, he approaches 
the sword upon the altar, and stands before it. The ^est now 
brings a measure of raw rice in a vessel, which he lays in front 
of the sword. The Maharajah lifts this with his own hand, and 
gives it back to the priest. The latter then scoops up some of 
the rice in a hollow conch shell, pours a little three times on 
.the top of the sword, and thrice on the head of the image in 
the temple : the remainder of the rice in the conch shell he 
puts on the head of the Rajah. This is called abhislu'gam — 
anointing or consecration. It is also called, " Putting rice on 
the thrc.shing-floor.” It may be compared with the old western 
custom of throwing rice onthe bride and bridegroom ; and with 
the Malabar rite in the coronation of Rajahs— a Brahman 
taking some rice in his hand from a silver dish, and dropping it 
slowly on the crown of the Rajah three times while proclaiming 
his titles. 

During this performance the firing of guns and crackers, 
drumming and music, the kurava cheer and shouting are con- 
tinued. Ilis Highness still standing before the eword, the priest 
enters the temple, brings the garlands of flowers and the san- 
dalwood from the goddess, and presents these in a golden 
vessel to the king. He roceiwes the gifts, vwhich are called 
Bhagavathi prasddam, with much humility, and is at liberty to 
return to the palace. ^ • 

This festival is celebrated annually from ist to loth Magaram 
(say 13th to 22nd January), but the Rajal? attends only on the 
ninth day after the sword hjs been placed and worshipped. 
It appears to correspond to some extent with the ordinary 
Pongal or “boiled rice feast,” seeking prosperity throughout 
the year. 

Birthday Rejoicings. — The Maharajah’s birthday, according 
to native calculations, is celebrated on dates varying con- 
siderably in each year, whether in accordance with the astro- 
lexer’s determination of lucky days, or at the period when the 
natal star attains its position. 

On the first birthday after his accession a ceremony, called 
Tirumudi kalasam or purification, is performed in the great 
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pagoda by pouring holy water on the. Maharajah's head, a royal 
salute being at the same time fired. A series of religious 
cerefhonies having bmn solemnized within the palace, he sets 
out in grand procession, adopted with his finest jewelry of 
diamonds and ememlds, to jgo trough the main streets of the 
fort in the state palanke^ft,- headed by the cavalry, the band 
playing a lively march, ahd the infantry under its English 
officers following in two columns. In front of the palankeen 
walk the Dew4n, the judges, apd peishcars, and the palace and 
other officials. Slowly moving . round the fort, His Highness 
visits all the principal pagodas inside and outside the fort. At 
each he alights to drop in. his offerings at their shrines. The 
procession is over by ten^o’clock; and then commence the 
festivities, closing with sarviniot peace offerings to the Brah- 
mans, who have also been feasted for days before, and small 
donations to somie other castes. The more intelligent Sudras 
are beginning to exclaim against this incessant feeding and 
feeing of idle, and profitless Brahmans from public funds to 
which the Sudra taiepayers so lamely contribute, to meet which 
feeling the present Maharajah mot^htfully included the Nair 
officials, subordinates^ and pupils in his hospitality — a sensible 
arrangement unheard of hefere. Dinners are also given at the 
Residency, and . 'ah entertahtment, by the Dewhn to the native 
officials at his residence in the fort. 

On this day tbe Maharajah breakfasts with all the family — 
a privilege accorded once a yes^ to each prince on his birthday. 

Another procession to Ihe temple at Shistamangalam, in the 
suburbs of Trevandrum, is undertaken, usually about a week 
after this. With full procession of horses, elephants, peons, ensigns 
and banners^ officials and soldimy, the Rajah riding in his great 
Car of State, ornamented with lowers, and drawn by six horses. 
(See wigravihg.) .The English officers accompany the procession 
part of .the way : it then proceeds, to the temple, where offerings 
are mad^ 6oins are uirowh to the assembled multitude. 

Dtdly Z^.— The Maharajah » an early riser, and goes first, 
to bathe, vists the temple, for private devotions, then takes a 
drive to his countiy hous^ #befe ld^tors are commonly recdved 
between seven ..and dght }^cj^W Retmd^ to the palace, he 
bathes f^ri, and pat1»kls^ breakfast in Hindu fashion at 
nine'or.^bi^,'.a'c^k. ' ' * ^;v ■ .'V-''-:' ■ 

Anhaal raff a^^lB^naaalcal chstbms in several 
i«specl»\Jtt(»^#W^‘';a^^ not. 'tdsolutely boniui, , 

they al^o.are various ' 

high cnrriesi .bread 

and caki^;^'^«^,fjc»n«s; and ®tiMt, are tl^ ordinal^ ' 
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from the river at Karam^na. When invited to dinner with 
Europeans, no food can be eaten with them, but His Highness 
sits at table, and engages in polite convemation with his neSrest 
neighbours. • 

The day is occupied with public businesi^-^c^ng officials 
and hearing their reports, cohmltii^. on albi^pr of State, signing 
order;^ &c. On particular day$.'Audieh^;^ give^ (O’ the Dewdn, 
the judges, and heads of dep^mei^ Who ppet^ht their res- 
pective reports. After seeu^ thf'll^r^ah ah 'Monday, the 
Dewdn visits the Resident on Tueiiday to. receive any 
communication. Other officials are . tej^^tved ad .tnay be con- 
venient ; and presents of gold bangleji^ '^]a|uabl^fin|;s, ahd other 
tokens of favour are sometimes given Officers. 

In the afternoon or evening, Qie late'.!Mt£i^jah was accus- 
tomed to hear the Sastries read the Hindu teligmus werki^or 
an hour, and to converse with them, Ant^her drive is taken in 
the cool of the evening. Petitioner^ Often place t^temselves at 
prominent points of the rqad, hojping to remind . , their | royal 
master of their applications or needs. 

At 8 or 9 o’clock, supper is taken ; and on speddl occasions 
nautches or plays fill up some more^time. l^jah 'Bhagyodya 
Martdndah Vurmah was remarkable for his attenti^ to r^tgious 
duties. “Every day,” says Mr.F. S. Henon," the. Maharajah spent 
no less . than three hours in the morning and evening in prayers 
and devotions, whidi often interfered with His Highness taking 
his meals at the pr<^r time« • Thete was, i^rcely a day on 
whkdi the Maharajah took his breakfast before i pjti., and 
supped earlier than twelve in the nig^t ; anj^ on certain par- 
ticular days of fasting, or bn the Occasion of any other cere- 
monies, he would not swallow even a drop of watet during the 
day, and would* take his meals s»nly at nighl^ After all the cere- 
monies were over." l%ese lengthened .hours«of attendance at 
devotions, and also at theatrfoid representations of^which he 
was very fond, with the .consequent irr^ulant 3 r of retiriijg to 
sleep, probabty affected the Rajah’s, iftalth, andetendea to 
shorten his lif& . 

While at home and at ease, and on the most solemn religious 
occasions, all’ dr^ in ti^ simplest possible 'fashion — a mere 
cotton cloth wound' around the waist 'and a cap or turban on 
the head. They. pieasahti^ call this undress -fhOir “uniform," 
apparently bn . me principle that they are "^n^en unadorned, 
adoit^ ' moSb"' Fjne robes and ..valnhme . jeweliy are 
reser^ fbi.^eat bf^SkN^andjfor appesk^ce-fn portraiture. 

flogs' are not in, rthough there 
af^msto bea. eapeditibns in the/o//f 

ebremo^'.’''': 'it ' i 
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The amusements of the Court are pretty fully detailed in 
Mr. Shungoony Mcnon’s History.” English books and illus- 
trated papers "are procured and read. Occasional tours are 
made through various parts ^f the land, for change of air, 
restoration to health, or pilgrimage to temples. In long 
journeys to Madras or Benares, the ladies may accompany their 
husbands or uncles, and a great retinue of hundreds of persons, 
including the family gods, and the priests, who need some 
precautions to avoid polluti<!>n* Once a golden casket containing 
the tutelary idols was missing for some time, and only recovered 
by the police after much expense and anxiety. 

* The members of the royal family pay their devoirs to the 
head of it from time to time. The strictest attention is always 
required to etiquette and respectful bearing, a humble saluta- 
tion being given on entering the presence, and no inferior 
presuming to sit before the sovereign till invited to do so by 
word or sign. 

Pleasant intercourse is maintained with Europeans of position 
by attending their garden parties, or meeting them at the 
military band in the public gardens. The Maharajah pays 
visits only to the Resident or distinguished visitors to the 
capital ; but the princes visit more freely ; and all receive visits 
of courtesy, appointments for which must always be made 
beforehand. They correspond in English in the usual style of 
polite society. English officials and friends write notes of 
congratulation and goodVishes»to the Rajah on his birthday, 
and he addresses such notes to them on our New Yearns day. 

The Ranees Iqjid a secluded life in the bosom of their own 
families, rarely appearing in public. They did so, however, 
in Travancore, in June, i88i, on the investiture? of the Senior 
Ranee with the Imperial Orderof the Crown of India, and at 
Madras in February, 1883, on the investiture of the Maharajah 
with the Qrdej of the Star of India. They are often visited by 
English ladies, and sometimes even gentlemen. They are not 
allowed to teave the kingdom without special permission, but 
travel in company with their consorts to various palaces and 
visit noted temples such as Vaikkam, Tiruvattdr, &c. Both 
royal ladies are educated in English as well as the vernaculars ; 
and are accomplished in music, needle-work, &c. 

Court Etiquette may be described as simply the ordinary 
regulations of caste, carried out in all their details and to the 
fullest extent Shoes are laid off by natives before entering the 
presence ; the chest must be uncovered ; and the head covered 
with a cloth or turban. Umbrellas must be lowered before 
royalty. Native officials and subjects meeting the royal 
carriage must stop and get -out and stand, make a low obei- 
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sance raising both hands ahd pei/orming the curious twiddlings 
or closing and extending of the fingers, which is the Malhbar 
salutation to Rajahs. On obtaining an audience, presents of 
fruits, cloth, or money are offered by subjects. In the presence, 
ail stand with the left hand on the breast and the right hand 
covering the mouth lest the breath should pollute the king or 
other superior. So also at Parisnath Jain temple, a low-caste 
man carries in the incense and lyusical instruments with a broad 
bandage tied over liis nose and mouth, in order that his breath 
might not pollute the idols. And in China it was# formerly 
customary for the officers of the Court to h'old clpves in the 
mouth before addressing the sovereign, M <»der that their 
breath might have an agre^ble odour. « 

A special lanmage of a highly artificial and conventional 
character is used of the royal person, property, and actions, 
o/dinary terms being forbidden. The palace occupied by the 
prince is called bfiajanapura — “worship building;” the royal 
food, “ nectar ; ’’ a birth, an incarnation and a birthday, a 
“ holy day a death, “ leaving the country,” or, “going to the 
heaven of Vishnu, Vaikuntita ; ” travelling, erHnneUu or proces- 
sion ; and the word paUi, church, or A>w, sacred, is applied to 
almost everj’thing connected'«with the king. 

The Maharajah cannot in the vernacular be spoken of as 
“ he,” but at least " the Maharajah themselves f and is personally 
addressed as ponnu tambitrdn, lijcrally *' golden god,” but per- 
haps implying not much more at present than “precious lord ” 
— Tiru mamssu— the “ sacred mind," is also incessantly used. 
None dare say tiydn, “I,” but ‘'adtydn,” “your slave” or servant. 

Proper names pro never uttered, but the various members of 
the royal family are spoken of ii) the third person by the star 
under which they respectively were born —as the Visdgka or 
the MtUam Prince ; or by descriptive epithets, as toe ^ior or 
Junior Rajah, the Great, or Liltte. Coil Tamburan,^ and so foi^h. 

On the dwease of a Maha^jajah, the htehtti compose poems 
and elegies in language of the highest Sanskrit styl& quite in- 
comprehensible to ordinary people. ‘ 

As no subject can be seated in the |»esence of toe Rajah, the 
roachman has to stand up while driving him out in toe carriage. 
Formerly a senes of lectotei was commenced, at which 
the Pnnee kmdly consented to p|(toide, serienn difficuHy was at 
first cjfpwienced from the highest cfficids being com^led to 
rtand with othws during the whale tiin^ Imt afbeswards His 
Highness fcmdly gave a special peenfisathn to sit^ to avoid 
^re ,fevei^ e? woogaized ntopiette he hhnself, when 
dchvering addeesse^ now sitSHth allow toe'heaiers to do the 
same. 
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Tulabharam and Hiranya Oarbliam Ceremonies — The ex- 
tracJtdinary cg-emonies called Tuldbhdratn, Scale Weighing,” 
and Hiranya Garbham “Golcjpn Womb,” each performed once 
in the life-time of each Rajah, have been fully described in 
“ Land of Charity,” pp. 169-175 ; and further reference to 
them will be found in the review of the “ History of Travan- 
core ” in the present volume, Chapter XXXV. 

For the “ Scale Weighing,” t^ie Maharajah is seated on one 
scale of an ornamental balance, with his sword and shield ; and 
in the other scale his weight is heaped in gold coins having the 
name of the god inscribed thereon, which are afterwards dis- 
tributed to the Brahmans in various proportions according to 
their dignity cind claims. The weight of gold for this costs 
about £12^000 and additional expenditure, say, .^4,000 besides. 
One king performed this ceremony a second time in silver at 
the end of his reign. 

The ** Hiranya Garbham ” ceremony is performed in a large 
golden vessel or tub with a co^fer of gold, an engraving of 
which with the accompanying priests, officials and guards in 
procession, forms the frontispiece of this book. Inside the 
vessel is placed a mixture of ” the five products of the cow.” 
After many preparatory rites the Maharajah enters the golden 
tub, the cover is put on, he bathes and offers prayers inside for 
ten minutes while the assembled priests continue praying and 
chanting hymns. After coming out, he is again crowned by 
the chief priest and is supposed to be advanced in caste purity, 
and religious privilege, as well as full authorization to reign 
over his people. 

This golden vessel is also cut up and distributed amongst 
the Brahmans. The ceremony costs the State about ;£'i4,ooo. 

Bbadradipam Ceremony. — t)ne of the principal religious cere- 
monies m which the Rajah himself takes a principal part, is the 
B/i^drcu{{pa}hy^ or “ Lamp of Good Fortune.” After the wars for 
the subjection of the petty Rajahs and neighbouring princi- 
palities, in which much blood was shed, and that often without 
just cause, Rajah Bala MartandaH Vurmah appears to have been 
somewhat pricked in conscience (as our own fierce but super- 
stitious barons were in similar circumstances in the dark ages), 
and he set about inquiring what could be done to expiate these 
sins, secure general prosperity, the destruction of his remaining 
enemies, and the conciliation of the conquered peoples. Con- 
sulting learned Brahmans from various parts of the country, 
they recommended the Bhadradlpam and Murajapam cere- 
monies. Bartolomeo falls into error in referring the “ Golden 
Cow ceremony ” to this origin, instead of the Bhadradlpam. 

This festival is a kind of sun worship, like the Pongal of the 
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Tamils, which occurs at the same time, and in which offerings of 
boiled rice are made to die sup. It is performed at the two 
ayanas, or solstices of the year, calculated by Jhe Hindi® as 
occurring about I2th January an^ 14th July. It was fi^st cele- 
brated in M,E, gig (a.d. 1744), and the first Murajapam six 
years afterwards. 

The Bhadradipam chiefly consists in the priests transferring, 
by means of mantrams or invocations, the spirit of the Sun to 
sacred lamps. The five lamp^ art lighted on ist Magaram 
(13th January). After seven days of prayers and offerings are 
made, Brahmans are feasted, and special donationii made to 
them. This is repeated on 1st Karkadagam (isth July). The • 
Trevandrum Sivcli, or circumambulation of the temple with the 
images, is made on the previous evening. At these times the 
Rajah is secluded and fasting, and unable to receive European 
visitors. Presents of money are still made by the Sirkar to 
leading Brahmans at Kidangur, as a peace-offering to com- 
pensate for the crime of killing Brahmans in the last cen- 
tury. 

Every twelfth Bhadradipam is preceded by the Murajapam, 
which thus occurs once in six years. The last took place in 
November and December, 1881. It is a .special and extraor- 
dinary observance of the Bhadradipam, and is supposed to 
compensate for any defect during the preceding six years. The 
three Vedas (Rig, Yajur, and Sima) are recited in rotation in 
the great temple once in eight days.® This recitation is thus 
repeated seven times during tne fifty-six days continuance of 
the festival. About 3,CXX) Brahmans are feasted all this time at 
the expense of the Sirkar. The fifty-sixth, or concluding day, is 
called Lakshadeepam, or “ Hundred thousand Lamps,” when 
innumerable lights are lit in ^^e evening. For further notes, 
see “Land of Charity,” p. 167. * , 

The Worship of the Sword.— The great Hindu festival, called 
Dasara, or “The Ten Days,” c»€curring aboflrthe* end of 
September or the beginning of October, te known in Northern 
India as Durga Piijah, and in Travancore by the terms PAja 
Weippu and Edtipfnt, which means literally “ setting worship ” 
and “ removing worship.” This is rather of the character of a 
domestic festival, when all families adore the instruments, tools, 
and implements by which they gain their livelihood — the plough 
of the farmer, the hammer and chisels of the artisan, the barbei 
his razor, the tailor his needle, the writer his pen, teachers and 
scholars their books, the soldier his sword, shield, and gun, and 
.so forth. Women heap together their baskets, the pestle and 
mortar with which they clean the rice, and other household 
implements, and worship them. The worship of the sword 
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appears to have descended from th; ancient Scythians, and is 
practised especially by the martial tribes of India. Among the 
MahPattas the^cannon are praised, invoked, and propitiated. 
These instruments are adored cas so many deities, to whom the 
Hindus present their supplications, and offerings of incense, 
flowers, fruit, and rice, that they would continue propitious, and 
still furnish them with the means of living. 

A British officer, who seemed not to have fully considered the 
moral aspect of his action, infornted me that he and man}' others 
are accustomed to hand over their swords to the sepoys for this 
festival, with a contribution towards the expenses. Enlightened 
'natives, on the other hand, plead that they only join in this 
absurd worship through fear of giving offence to their elders. 

In this Piija, several deities are worshipped, especially Saras- 
wathi, the wife of Brahma, and goddess of music and letters ; 
and Durga, Pdrvathi, or Bhagavathi, formerly propitiated with 
human sacrifices and offerings of blood. 

To honour this festival with their presence, two of the ancient 
deities of the royal family, kept in temples which belong to their 
ancient territory, are brought to Trevandrum. “They must 
needs be borne because they cannot go.” The Maharajah him- 
self goes to Attingal to present his offerings ; but the images of 
Kumdraswdmi of Kum&rakoil, near Palpandbhapuram, and of 
Saraswathi, are brought to the capital in solemn procession, 
carried on a great littpr or wooden frame, by forty or fifty 
bearers of good caste, bedecked ,with flowers, and escorted by a 
cdhipany of the Nair Brigade, temple women cheering and 
shouting, magistrates, and some of the people. The image of 
Kumdraswdmi, or Supramanyan, son of Siva (the same as 
Shastdvu, or lyendr, and virtually a species of demon worship, 
as in Tinnevelly — probably the feligion of the al^riginal inhabi- 
tants, including the Sudras) is in the form of a human figure 
riding on,a h^rse, all in silver. 

Bi(t Kuindra^vdmi, they say, married one wife of the Kuravan, 
and another of the Pdtiah caste. He is, therefore, supposed to 
have lost caste, and is not allowed^ entrance into the pagoda of 
Patmandbhan, but made to reside in a temple outside the fort, 
called Ariya Chdley^, and taken fpr the Pdja Eduppu to a Man- 
dapatn, or Stone Pillared Hall at Pdjapura, in the suburbs of 
Trevandrum. They also say that his two wives are on bad 
t^’ms with one another, and ready to proceed to blows. Yet 
Kuravars, and other low castes, are driven out of the road pn. 
the pfoces^ii day lest they should pollute the god who tsaril^ 
into their castw I 

The prekneebf this god for the feast costs the na^veOpvM- 
ment over four, hundred rupees annually, be.sjdes .traveling 
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expenses. The god is sufiposed to receive this fee on account . 
of his difficult task in crossing Ithree great rivers, at Kulkory, 
Neyittankara, and Karamana, .After the^ close of the cere- 
monies, the images return to tne South in state, escorted as 
before. 

On the first of the Ten Days the flag is hoisted in the temple 
on the golden flagstaff, and dancing and other amusements are 
kept up during the whole night. On the second day the P>ija 
Weippu is held in the palace itsell, in honour of the goddess 
Saraswathi. During the ten days the Maharajah r^ains par- 
tially secluded, and is obliged to fast for the last two or three, 
days. Splendid feasts are given to the Brahmans during 'the 
whole time. 

The ninth day is called Malta navam, "the great Ninth,” 
being celebrated on the ninth day of the increasing moon, which 
is* also a grand night in Bengal. Then the implements are 
collected, and placed on altars for adoration, The next day, 
Piija Eduppu, they are removed, and the celebration ends. On 
this day the grandest pageant of the year is exliibited — an im- 
posing State procession ftom the Fort to Pdjapura, for a cere- 
mony called pain vdttu, or ndydttu, " royal hunting.” In other 
parts of India it is not unusual for Hindu kings to move a short 
way out of town or camp on this day, to a sacred tree planted 
for the occasion, and adored in order to secure a propitious time 
for undertaking various enterprises, especially hunting and war- 
like expeditions. The palli vfttu seems to be a relic of such 
expeditions formerly conducted in Travancore. 

In the afternoon the Rajah sets out, under^ royal salute, in 
procession in his magnificent royal car of state, glittering with 
gold and perfumed with scents and flowers, drawn by six large 
white horses, preceded by the ^ate elephant^, one bearing the 
national standard, the Nair Brigade with, tfle band playing 
lively airs, the bod}^ard, and the officers and imt^e ihusidans 
of the palace. Behind the car move«the carriages or the 
princes, the Dewin, peisbcars, and judges— then the sistries, 
songsters, and other native officials. 

The houses in the streets traversed by the procession are 
profusely d^orated with garlands ofVflowers, bunches of 
plantain fruits, flagsi, and various devices. On some gates are 
ar^es with the motto, Long live His Highness the Maha- 
rajah,” and the streets were lined wilii d'owds of people — 
men, winnen, and children in holiday attire huriy from all 
quarters to Pfljapura. Even the poor Pulayars come out in 
clean or yellow-stained . cloths, but have great difficulty in 
getting alp^ without tpn^ung any others in the crowd, where 
the roads ate narrow enclosed with walls on either side. 
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The people seem to meet one gnother, and chat in an unusually 
friendly and good-humoured way. Near the open plateau at 
Fujapura a very lively scene ic presented. It is a stirring sight 
to witness the dense moving mass of soldiers, elephants, car- 
riages, and men coming up ; and everywhere as the car passes 
a low obeisance is made by the people, which is acknowledged 
by a courteous bow from their Sovereign. 

Before the procession crriv^s, various ceremonies are gone 
through by the Brahman priest of KumdraswAmi. who accom- 
panied tl]£ image from the south. It is placed on its carriage 
' in. a small enclosed space added to the Mandapam. A square 
pedestal of stone also stands in front of the building, on which 
arc planted some green branches of a tree and a plaintain stalk 
in fruit, garnished with the blossom of the palm, and festoons 
of flowers. At the foot of these is laid a large soft cocoanut, 
with one end of the husk sliced off to shoot into ; also a brass 
pot of consecrated water, a bell to^call the attention of the god, 
and a lamp blazing the whole tfme. The priest puts some 
sacred grass between his fingers, sprinkles holy water, and puts 
flowers one by one on the cocoanut, muttering majitrams^ or 
prayers. All this is repeated several times. 

A little before reaching the Mandapam, the party alight and 
proceed on foot. The military forming a cordon around them 
to secure a clear open space, they stand till Kumaraswdrni is 
lifted on the shoulder^ of hi^ bearers and carried round the 
stone pedestal several times. This is called pradakshiuay or 
circumambulati^n, and in it the right side is kept towards the 
person or object to be honoured. The idol is then set down on 
one side, and the priest takes a large bow in hjs hand : he first 
shoots three any)ws cautioui^y into the cocoanut, then the 
Maharajah conges forward and receives the royal bow, a small 
and highly^j^ decorated one, with light, steel-headed arrows, 
which he qfiietly and carefully shoots into the cocoanut, 
standing quite clo^ to avoid the ill-luck of missing.* The 
booming of another salute, followed by three volleys of mus- 
ketry, announces the accomplishment of this exploit. 

The god is again carried to the Mandapam, where His High- 
ness and the princes enter, witness the burning of incense and 
camphor, and present each a number of coins and a few yards 
of silk to the god. They come out again in a few minutes, 
and pass to the adjoining palace for a brief interval of rest. 

As soon as the Maharajah retires, a scramble ensues for the 
flowers, fruit, and leaves on the j>edestal, which are immediately 
torn away and carried off. Sir J. Malcolm speaks of a similar 

* The accompanjring engraving is a copy of an oil painting in the palace, repre- 
senting this cerenrony performed about the end of the last century. 
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ceremony by the Mahratta Peishwa, who plucks some leaves 
from a sacred tree, and Ifrom ja field a stalk of grain. The . 
whole crowd then fire off arms, pluck in like manner, and «arry ’ 
the leaves and grain home with loy. 

• Songs of praise are chanted, and dancing performed before 
the idol by the temple women, led by an old Brahman whom 
they surround in a circle. But neither reverence nor pious awe 
is exhibited, and the tumult of the crowd is distracting. The 
dancing is, like most idolatrouj woij^htp, a mere play — a subject 
of laughter amongst the dancing women and attendants — the 
spectators, at the same time, pushing and fighting to^get a good 
place for seeing, and the Sepoys almost striking* with their, 
muskets to maintain some order. When* the singing has 
ceased, these decorations also are torn away by the crowd. 

The procession returns after dark to the fort, where it receives 
a final salute, and the Piija Eduppu closes. 

Xhrougliout the country in all public offices and schools this 
holiday is more or less kept In schools it is considered 
essential to prosperity for flie coming year ; and a teacher who 
cannot himself attend to it, hands his books to a neighbour, and 
gets them back next day, paying in return a suitable fee for 
the accommodation. A portion of the schoolroom is screened 
off with leaves as a kind of sanctuary, and beautified with 
flowers, plantain stems, and ornaments plaited of the white 
soft leaf of the palm. On a chair inside, covered with fine silk 
cloth, are placed the books to be worshipped. A Brahman is 
called to perform the service,* for which he receives a fee of, at 
least, three quarters of a rupee. 

Sickness, Death, and Funeral Ceremonieil!-~In case of illness 
famous native; doctors are applied to for treatment, as well as 
the services of the English Court physician. Difficulties arise 
from the conflict of Hindu an3 caste usagei? with the particular 
diet or drugs that may be prescribed accorcling to European 
medical science. Frequently a fair and sufficient frial js not 
given to European skill and medidnes. • 

Travelling for change of air and scene, and for pleasant 
bathing, is commonly resdrted to with advantage. This is 
turned into, or combined with, a pilgrimage to shrines and 
sacred places, to which sometimes an improvement in health 
is attributed rather than to the fresh air and exercise, and the 
hopefulness inspired by the effort. One prince expended more 
than his income on gifts to the deities and temples in seeking 
to ward off death, and spent all his time in repeating Rama, 
Rama,” employing a person to count the number of repetitions. 
Further superstitious measures ' are tried. The prasddam, or 
oblations of food consecrated by dedication to the idol, and 
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brought from the temple of Patmandbhan, are expected to exert 
^ a healing power. Special praises bf the gods, sacrifices to 
' con(|uer death^ vows to noted temples, and other rites are per- 
formed by Brahman priests. | Many Brahmans are fed with 
the most delicious articles of food, and endowed with liberal 
gifts. 

Should sickness be prolonged and distressing, and appear to 
be mortal, it is supposed that the sins of the invalid hinder his 
peaceful departure. And,,^in any case, the burden of sin and 
the need of a sin-bcarer cannot but be felt. 

The Alingana Ddnam — “Embrace Gift” is now made, a 
^most touefiing ceremony, which bears some resemblance to the 
’Jewish institution of the scapegoat. A holy Brahman is found 
who is willing to undertake this responsibility in consideration 
of a large sum of money, rupees ten thousand ; he is brought 
in, and after the performance of certain ceremonies by the 
Brahmans, closely embraces the dying man, and says, O King! 
I undertake to bear all your sins and diseases. May Your 
Highness live long and reign happily.” Thereby assuming the 
sins of the sufferer, the man is sent away from the country and 
never more allowed to return. 

Gifts of cows are also made to Brahmans to ensure the sup- 
port of a cow in crossing the river of death. Gdmilya Ddnam, 
or “ Gift to purchase cows,” is a present of 45 fanams each, 
given in money, instead of the actual animals, to a thousand 
Brahmans, this being equal to the gift of a thousand cows. 
Sudras, when ill, sometimes offe!* a cow, with silver decorations 
on the horns, to Brahmans for atonement of sin and recovery 
of health. • 

The worship of cows, especially at the time of death, is a 
favourite one with the Hindus. Baka Bhai, widow of the last 
Rajah of Nagporc,® spent twelve^hours daily in the adoration of 
cows, the Ocimuril plant {fulasi\ the Sun, and her idols. When 
her end ^as 9 t Jhand, five cows were introduced into the room 
where she lay, in ordec to be bestowed on Brahmans. The gift 
of the animal was accompanied by a further donation in 
money ; and as one after another they passed onward from the 
bedside, they were supposed to help the dying woman forward 
on her way to heaven. Among the last acts of her life, was 
to call for a cow, and having fallen at its feet, as far as her 
now fast waning strength would allow her, she offered it grass 
to eat, and addressed it by the venerated name of mother. 

When 4Jeath is imminent, Kdla Ddnam, or the ‘‘Death Gillt;,^* 
is made. A buffalo is brought; it is covered with valuable 
cloths, the neck and horns dedeed with jewels, and a little fire 
in a pot tied under its belly, but without touching jit 
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Brahman is called, who req^tves four paras of sesamum seed 
and a few rupees and is then mounted on the buffalo and s^nt 
away. • 

The dying person is laid on th% ground upon soil brought 
from Attingal, a last farewell taken of the members of the 
family, and disposition made of personal effects. . Words of 
consolation and kind advices are also addressed, and reconcilia- 
tions effected. All the rites and donations are completed ; the 
sacred oblations of the household deity brought from the 
pagoda, and applied to the eyes and forehead ; and a Brahman 
repeats some mantrams in the ears of the expiring Rajah. 

The women connected with the palace, assembled in expec- 
tation of the solemn event, stand in two lines, ready to com- 
mence mourning. Immediately that death occurs, they begin 
a terrible wail, beating their breasts and unloosing their long 
hair. The cry is heard outside, and hundreds of women join 
in concert. 

Trumpeters are instantly wnt round, whether it be day or 
night, to call in the whole of the Nair Brigade, and the barrack 
bell is alsp rung. At dead of night, as on the last occasion, 
the melancholy sounds of the death horn are sadly impressive. 

The household being printed by the occurrence of death, 
none can partake of food till the remains are disposed of. The 
body is therefore washed, rubbed with sacred ashes, and at 
once prepared for cremation. The funeral pile Is quickly 
erected in a small yard outsidq the fdrt, the fuel of mango, 
with some cedar and sandalwood, being in readiness before- 
hand. A shed ornamented with dowers is pu^ up to protect 
the pile from rain, and sufficiently high to be out of reach of 
the fire. The body is lavishly decked with bracelets, necklaces, 
and ear-rings of plain gold (na precious stone^ being allowed), 
all of which are burnt along with it, the melted ^old becoming 
the perquisite of the 'priest and others. The hpdy,is also 
wrapped in a silk cloth and girdje bestowed bylPatmanibha- 
swdmi on his servant the king, as he also i/accustomed to give 
the sere cloth for burial to, his dependants. This cloth is 
brought from the temple in procession with music. 

Placed in the State palankeen, the mortal remains are closely 
covered up, the palankeen also being overspread with a rich 
silken pall, and decki^ with garlands of jasmine and other 
fiowers. It is taken outjof the palace throt^h a breach in the 
w^ made for the purpose, to avoid pollution of the gate, and 
afhiirnwda built up again so that the departed spirit may not 
|he gate to trouble the survivors. On the start- 
ing of the mournful procession, and during its progress, minute 
guts hire fired, one Yor each year of age of the departed prince. 
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The funeral procession much resembles that on the occasion 
of .the Ardttu, or bathing of •the god, and starts within a few 
hours after the decease. It is headed by the Maharajah’s body 
guard on foot, bareheaded, ind leading their horses, followed 
by the band, with drums muffled and colours draped in black. 
The bandmen march bareheaded, playing the Dead March ; 
the Brigade also bareheaded, their muskets reversed and flags 
furled; the English officers on foot in full uniform with strips 
of crape. Behind the baftid walk the great Officers of State, 
then the Eliya Rajah who is to succeed, next the Princes in 
order. Behind these comes the palankeen with the royal re- 
mains borne by a caste called Pounders, It is surrounded by 
the domestics and favourite followers, and by hundreds of 
Sudra women, with their hair dishevelled, wearing but a single 
cloth around the waist, and filling the air with their loud weep- 
ing and lamentations. All arc in similar undress; even in the 
heaviest showers not an umbrella is permitted, so that the risk 
is sometimes great to delicate copstitutions from standing two 
or three hours in rain during the cremation. A vast multitude 
of men, women, and children, of various castes and creeds, 
follow the funeral procession to the burning ground, but only 
the princes and chief officials are allowed to enter it. The 
ceremonies are performed under the direction of the Brah- 
mans. 

Underneath the high outer shed, a small inner canopy im- 
mediately over the pile is \^xy handsomely decorated with 
flowers, plantain trees, young cocoanuts, palmyra nuts, and 
many other oiyiaments. The fuel is piled on planks, and a 
mattrass placed on the top. The remains are laid in the 
centre — the head southwards, the feet to th» north, and com- 
pletely covered, wdth sandai-wood. As soon as the body 
reaches the place, it is borne round the pile three times, then 
placed, on 4he pyre, and three volleys of musketry fired — the 
I^t salute to departed royalty. Then the brothers and 
nephews put a little rice and money in the mouth, and break 
the pots of water according to (;ustom. Two lights are placed 
sit the head and at the feet, and kept burning for five days 
and nights. 

Before lighting the pile, a mantram is repeated, giving the 
elements of the body to the five elements — the eye to the sun, 
the breath to the wind, the limbs to the earth, the water, and 
the plants whence they had been derived. In accordance with 
the theory that each element must have a portion of the body 
at dissolution, it usually expires on the earth, is washed with 
water, burnt with fire, to set free the spiritual element from the 
superincumbent clay and complete the regenerative process ; 
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and the ashes are, in some leases, scattered in the air, in others 
buried in the earth, or thrown into the rivers or the sea. • 
Fire is applied to the pile by several of the nearest relatives, 
the chief mourners, who hold the torch behind their backs, 
reverently looking away from the remains. The military and 
band are now permitted to depart, but the princes and high 
officials remain for two or three hours till the body is con- 
sumed. Fuel is added, and oil and butter poured on, with 
fragrant substances, till the bo 3 y i? fairly reduced to ashes. 
Then more oil and ghee are supplied in order to raise the 
flame so as to ignite the sheds and their decorations. *At inter- 
vals the mourning women utter a loud wail all in unison. 

The bereaved family now return to their palaces, bathe, and 
continue in deep mourning for eleven days, the pile being left 
to smoulder under charge of a guard of about fourteen sepoys, 
till the fire dies out in a day or two. 

After the ’funeral is over. Brahmans flock in and receive 
gratuities of three or four fanams each. 

A notification is at once issued by the Dcwrin announcing 
the demise, the consequent closing of all public offices and in- 
stitutions, and suspension of all business for three days, and 
other customary marks of mourning. All shops are closed and 
work dropped throughout the kingdom. Umbrellas also are 
not allowed to enter the fort. For eleven days the palace 
women and all Nairs have to go mourning with hair loose and 
without wearing new cloths or rtibbing sacred ashes. For the 
same period, mourning is observed by the Nair Brigade, the 
men shaving off their moustaches and hai#, excepting the 
kudumi, which hangs loose, and going about bareheaded, with- 
out their turbans. 

In Alleppey, as soon as th(f sad intelligence is known, the 
Commercial Agent orders all the shops in the town to be 
closed, and the national standai;d hoisted half from the 
flagstaff. 0 ’ 

Barbosa, writing early in the i6th century of the death of 
the kings of Malabar, says (p. 107) — 

“ After having burned him, all shave themselves from head to 
foot, excepting the eyelashes, from the prince, the heir of the 
throne, to the smallest child of the kingdom ; and they also 
clean their teeth, and universally leave off eating betel for 
thirteen days from that time ; and if in this period they find 
any one who eats it, his lips are cut off by the executioner.” 

Fo%a full year it is forbidden to celebrate marriages, or other 
occasions, with the usual music or display. 

It is customary to give a chuckram to each Sirkar official 
present at the burning, which he is supposed to place in the 
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mouth o€ the deceased. The surviving relatives, therefor^ for 
some days after, always enclo&e a chuckram in letters to officials 
ivhom they n\ay have occasic^n to address. 

After the cremation, the royal palankeen is again brought, 
morning and evening, for five days in procession to the 1>urniag 
ground, accompanied by a Brahman priest, sepoys, and atten- 
dants, and mourning women, who cry as before. It is carried 
round the ashes thrice, and then returns. 

On the fifth day, by “which time relatives who live at a 
distance will have arrived, the new prince goes as before, bare- 
headed ^nd barefooted, and wearing only a single cloth, in 
' procession with music, wailing women, &c., to collect the ashes 
and the remains of bones still unconsumed. After a Brahman 
called the Kakk&ttu P6tti has performed certain ceremonies, the 
bones are gathered, and part placed in a pot to be sent to the 
Ganges at Benares in charge of a Brahman, who receives two 
thousand rupees for this service, and is also regarded as degrad- 
ing himself by such- an office. The remainder is put with many 
ceremonies in another urn, and buried under a jack tree in some 
compound in the neighbourhood. Over this grave is placed a 
stone with the name and age of the deceased ; and the owners 
of the garden receive for the perpetual guardianship of the tomb 
a daily grant of two measures of rice, and half a ndri of cocoa- 
nut oil for constantly burning at night in a lamp over the grave. 

The ashes of junior members of the royal family are burled at 
the burning place, and a jack tice planted over each. 

The melted gold is divided into three or four parts, and dis- 
tributed to thee officiating priest^ the temple, the palankeen 
bearers, and the mourning women. 

On the twelfth day Puny&ham, or cleansing from pollution, 
is celebrated by the Pdtties, after which the new ruler can take 
possession. Into a quantity of water in a vessel they throw 
sacred flowar^ then prayers are recited ; the holy water is 
sprlhkled over the person and house to be purified^ Presents 
are again made to Brahmans. 

Sixteen days after the cremation the SnUtdha, or oblation to 
the manes for the repose of the soul, is celebrated, and thik is 
continued daily in the palace itself for -some time. It con^ts 
in the offering of pindams, or rice balls, and oUations of i^tjsr 
to the deceased ancistors and the gods, with the fe^ng of ' 
Br^mans required in all ceremonies. The Sr^dha is explim^ 
by Prof. Monier Williams to the following effect: — ■ ; 

The Hindus fancy that a man has three bodies ; 
times the attempt is 'made to puzzle Christian preiudi^':bjp 
catechising them on this point. The first is tfie etMld 
or gross body, which is buiined; but the soul quits with the 
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Unga sartra, or subtile body* sometimes described as the size cd* 
the thum^ and hovering near the •former. The departed spirit 
has now no real body capable of emoying or suffering anything, 
so that it is restless, un(S>mfortablev and impure. If funeral rites 
are not performed, it may become a foul, wandering ghost, dis- 
posed to take revenge for its misery on all living creatures by 
malignant acta 

The object of the Srdddha is to soothe the troubled spirit 
by libations of consecrated water,«and to furnish it with an inter- 
mediate body, by which alone it can obtain gathi, or progress 
onward to other births, and ultimate emancipation. The first 
pinda offered endows it with the rudiments or basis of a body ; 
the next day another pinda supplies limbs, and so on. When 
the soul receives a complete body it becomes a pitri (ancestor), 
and is held to be a deva or deity, and practically worshipped as 
such in the Sriddha ceremonies, which continue to accelerate 
its progress onwards to a temporary heaven, and then through 
various stages of bliss to final jinion with the Supreme.* 

As the new sovereign cannot, through press of official duties, 
observe all the mourning ceremonial, it is customary for the 
next heir, the Eliya Rajah, to conduct these: he willingly re- 
mains in mourning and unshaven for the twelve months, during 
which the Sriddhas are frequently repeated. 

On the first anniversary of the Maharajah’s death, and com- 
mencing some days before that date, the, Tirumdsam, or annual 
Sr^ddha is observed. Many thousands of people are then amply 
fed, and largesses freely distributed for four days amongst the 
Br^mans, the first day at the rate of one rup«e each, on suc- 
ceeding days one fanam each, and five rupees per head to 
Namburi Brahmans. The royal party and suite visit in pro- 
cession the temple of Parasu* R^ma at Tinivellam, near 
Trevandrum, where further rites are performed^ and gifts pre- 
sented to Brahmans. The EU34 Rajah is now relieved from 
niOTrning observances. The temple at Neydttankara is also 
visited in state, and offerings presented there. 

Sriddhas are repeated annually as long as there are relatives 
to take an interest in the ancestors and remember the anni- 
versary of their deaths. At Palpanibhapuram and Suchindram, 
a ceremony of fong-standing usage is annually observed in grand 
style— Bje feeding of some hundreds of Ndhibiiri Brahmans for 
the good irf” the depwtad sinrits of some Rajahs of bygone 
days* 

A pttlace m which .the sovereign dies is left vacant, and 
^ its nnd contents intact for one or 

twc|i|peneratik;!gs befqQeit is again opened and re-occupied ; as in 
' » 1876. 
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Central Africa, everything belonging to the deceased king is 
preserved with the greatest i;everence. Care is taken, if pos- 
sible, that younger members of the house die in some un- 
occupied palace that can cohveniently be spared from ordinary 
use. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

NAMBURI BRAHMANS. 


The laws of this remarkable people respecting marriage and 
inheritance being fully discussed in the chapter on Nepotism, 
we Jhave only room here to add a curious glimpse of their inner 
life given in the Census Report (p. 214) by an official, who, as a 
Brahman, though of another class, could obtain admittance to 
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their dwellings. The accompanying engraving is from a photo- 
* priest in the temple at Trevandrum. 

are yarded with more than Moslem jealousy; 
SSPm separated at an early age. When 

t^^Nambun lady goes to worship the village god^or visit a 
naghbour, a Nair maid, who accompanies her, limmands the 
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retirement of all the males on the road, while the lady moves 
ail shrouded in cloth, with & mighty umbrella, which protects 
her from the gaze of profane eyes. At home they are simple 
in their habits, dressing, like Nair 'women, up to the waist. 
The way in which the cloth is worn is slightly different with 
them, one end of the cloth being passed between the legs in 
addition to covering all round, while with the Nair women, the 
cloth is simply wrapped round the waist. They are not extra- 
vagant on the score of tllcir olmaments. A necklace consisting 
of a number of gold coins, through the eyes of which a silk cord 
is passetl, constitutes the most important of the set : gold 
bangles, and in the case of the poor silver and metallic ones, 
nearly exhaust the list The males wear only a cloth, like all 
other Travancoreans, with the usual complements of a waist 
string, an under-cloth and a scarf used as an upper-cloth. 

When the Nambtiri eats alone, the wife generally serves 
him ; but if strangers are invited, the master of the house, or 
one of the younger member.S in it, serves them, when the wife 
sends on the dishes from witliin the kitchen, where only the 
husband could go. 

The Nambiliri’s hospitality and charity are proverbial. The 
Brahman guest in the family is most kindly treated ; and in 
spite of the uncouth manners and queer conversation which he 
may meet with, he is certain to carry away the happi^ recol- 
lections of the ///am (Nambiiri’s house). On entering tne gate 
of the extensive property, in the midst of which is situated the 
palatial mansion ivith its suburban buildings severally dedicated 
for the houschoM god, the younger members of the family, the 
cutcherry of the proverty officers, and for the weary Brahman 
traveller, the visitor is received by the lord <Jf the manor, who, 
in his native simplicity, inquires whether he has bathed, with- 
out any further ado about the health or other concerns of his 
guest.* If t|)e answer is in the negative, he himself leads the 
gtiest to the bathing tank, with its cool shed and refreshing 
waters, most politely inquiring if oil and cleansing 4materials 
are required — all the time innocently gaping at the dress, the 
walk, the arrangement of the hair, the moustaches on the face, 
the absence of the scarf-cloth, and the conventional waist- 
string and under-cloth, while the stranger, accustomed to more 
formal society, smarts with shyness at the gaze of his host 
The Nambih-i must be asked to leave the bath for si dtort 
time before he can be expected to go. 

The visitor is next led into the 111am, and asked to sit 
the leaf spread out, not where the inmates generally eat, |w|ia 
one of the outer rooms: the inevitable bought Occurkii^ 
you are treated like fun outcast Even the g^ee and llhidi 
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(peas) eating propenstdes of ^the visitor are attended to, though 
these are carefully eschewed and e>^en disliked by the Namburi 
in his own meals. Before serving ,rice, the Nambtiri inquires 
whether the morning prayers are over, which he thinks im- 
probable on account of the speed with which the visitor has 
returned from the tank ; and feels a conscientious but unex- 
pressed hatred of the light manner in which religious observ- 
ances are regarded by the Brahmans of the other coast. The 
feeding of Brahman travellers is'^ot, however, a rare business 
with the Nambhri, and he is often a victim of indebtedness 
caused by the ruinously expensive character of the iharriage 
of his daughters, and by his unbounded hospitality.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MUHAMMADANS. 

The total population of this class numbers close upon 140,000, 
scattered all over the country, most thickly near the coast, but 
very few in Yettumanur and Cottayam districts, where they 
form less than one per cent, of the inhabitants. With few 
exceptions, they have no acquaintance with Hindustani, but 
speak the vernacular of the country in which they live. The 
Hindustani speaking families come from North India, and com- 
prise, in all, 2,8.|4 persons. 

Most of the men wear only the ordinary native waist-cloth ; 
and for full-dress a cotton jacket or long coat. They arc fond 
of coloured handkerchiefs and clotlis, and often carry about 
with them a China paper umbrella. A skull-cap is to some 
extent a distinctive mark, as joining their religion is usually 
called “ putting on die cap.” The beard is worn, not shaven 
like the Hindus. 

Women dress in the ordinaiy Malayalam cloth and jacket 
and upper-cloth, as is well shown in the accompanying copy 
of a native drawing. Foreign Muhammadans retain their own 
respective national costumes. The features of the latter are, 
of course, Arabic or Jewish, while those of most of the native 
Mussulmans arc Indian. Islamites in creed, they are almost 
Hindus in person. 

In the census Muhammadans are divided into seven classes, 
of which three are insignificant in numbers in Travancore, 
viz. : — Two or three thousand*^ MOGUULS, who should be 
descendants of the Tartar chiefs who followed Tamerlane into 
India ; six or seven hundred Arabs, who came over as horse- 
dealers, traders, &c. ; and over eight hundred Sheiks (or 
Shaikhs), who profess to be the descendants of the immediate 
friends and followers of Muhammad, though the title (which 
mekns an old man,” especially one who has authority and 
respect) is given to any one who is learned and clever. 
Besides these, there are some fifteen thousand persons belong- 
ing to other minor sub-divisions. 

Of the four principal classes, the first are Pathans 
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ore Afghans, adventurers aod settlers of that nation, chiefly 
descendants of sepoys retained by the Rajahs of Travancore. 
‘They number over three thousand, ^and are generally poor and 
unimportant. 

Syeds are descendants of the prophet through Ali and 
Fatima his favourite daughter. Yet, mingled with other blood, 
they marry whatever women they choose, but do not give 
their females ^to others. Those who so classify themselves 
•number over six thousand. • 

Lubbays (Labi or Lebbe) are about 18,000 in number. The 
term is of doubtful Some trace it to the Arabic labek, 
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may it please you,” used by servants to their mnipters. Many 
of thpse reside in Trevandrum and on the coast southwarcls. 
They speak chiefly Tamil, and are of mercantile habits. They 
are of mixed parentage, being descendants of Arabs and 
natives. But the proportion of Arabic blood is exceedingly 
small ; they are but a mongrel breed of circumcised Hindus. 
From^ various words in use amongst them, and ornaments 
worn in South Travancore, some suppose that a large propor- 
tiem of them were formerly Shindrs converted, not recently, 
but centuries ago. Bishop Caldwell says, ^‘Muhammadan 
Arabs seem to have settled first on the Malabar Coast in the 
ninth century, and thence to have spread to the eastern coast 
and Ceylon. Their principal settlement on the eastern coast 
is Kdyalpattanam in Tinnevelly. Heathen Arabs, that is, the 

L 2 
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Sabaeans of Southern Arabia, frequented the coasts of India 
long before, following the lead of the Greeka The mixed 
rsice consisting of the descendants of those Arab m^bants 
are called Mapillas on the western coast, Lobbies on the eastern. 
13 y the Tamil people they are generally styled Tuiukkar 
(Turks) or Jonagar (Yavanas ?), Their ordinary title is 
MaraikAn or Marakdn, a word which means steersman, imply- 
ing that they were first known as sailors, whi^ doubtless is 
correct’’* • •• 

Mittan, a term of respect used to these people, appears to 
be the Mahratta > mehtar^' a common desiguation for a here- 
ditary village officer, or the head of a business or a caste, who 
used to exercise considerable authority over the others. It was 
once a title of honour given by the Rajah to the chief Muham- 
madan at Fowdr and others : now every man is politely called 
Mittan. 

The Tulukkans should scarcely be classed as distinct from 
the preceding, being also the descendants of Arab immigrants 
by the Indian women, but more closely connected with those 
on the East Coast. The great body of the Mussulmans of 
Travancore, say over 1 10,000, come under this head. 

Here, as in British India, the Muhammadans stand low in 
education and attainments. Of the two classes last-mentioned, 
about eight and a half per cent, of the males, but only eighty- 
four females in all, can read and write. They have little taste 
for education, scarcely a singly school or publication of their 
own, and few who learn English. In this Hindu State there 
are no nobles amongst them. In Government service 384 
persons are employed, chiefly Tulukkans and Fattdnis, mostly 
in the humble position of peons or policemen. About a fifth 
of the whole body are cultivators ; one-fifth traders ; a tenth 
are labourers ; a few are weavers, men of property, &c. 
Though rather stubborn and troublesome, they are persever- 
ing and indui>trious. Females are not allowed to enter a^ace 
of worship, of which restriction we have known somexotft- 
plain in view of the liberty of Christian women ; but they are 
not secluded as in some parts of British India. 

The better class of Muhammadans are extremely polite at|d 
hospitable. In Alleppey the houses of the Cutchmen are larM 
and roomy, but close and dirty. On entering the archway Ie 94 - 
ing to the courtyard in order to pay a visit to such, tite cJd, wtd 
hale householder may generally be seen sitting tajlor 
and propped up with pillows. If word is sent befordEMi^W 
visitor is nonourably received. Two men appear wHb ^ 

rosewater who completely drench him, his hands ard wl 
•• Politied Uist07 of Tinnereny,” p. 
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c^ailnoms sitad ctUveiai, and bn rising to t^e , leave, a bottle of 
f)|to qf roses is put' into his hand as a parting gift • 

' Tfa^,bf cou'tse, avoid pork iuid other forbidden food, but may 
eat it be killed with the requisite ceremonies. They are 

very lopse in their moral principles and in their attendance at 
mbsqu^ ahd observance of religious rites, yet sujjerstitious and 
even hea^^ish in common life, and bigoted against all others, 
though they uaiderstand very little of their own religion and do 
not care to learn more. The ignorance of their youth even in 
their t^ns is sometimes remarkably dense, of which an amusing 
instance i$ given Mr. Yesudian. In examining a fiew class 
in the Tamil First Book and endeavouring to test their ^neral 
knowledge, he questioned them as to the various ^ints of 
difference between, say, an ox and a dog, and then said,, “You 
havp told me that the tail of an ox is useful in driving away 
the flies that annoy it— would it not be a ({esirablc thing if we 
likewise were provided with tails ? ” This they all answered in 
the affirmative. Then he required them to tell, one by one, 
what number of tails they would like to have. The firrt boy 
said he would like to have one tail ; the second boy, two tails ; 
the third boy, three ; and the fourth, as if desirous of excelling 
them all, said he would have four tails. On this the whole 
sdiobl burst into loud laughter. Then thelifth boy said with 
some hesitation, “ we do not require a tail ; ” and some of the 
silk weaver boys said, “we have hands instead.” On being 
interrogated as to the reason fdr their giving such ridiculous 
answers, they said it was because they had not previously learnt 
anything of letters. • 

CtronmoialoSi they call mdrga kalydmm, “religious rejoicing 
itis performed On ’children of five to eight years of age accord- 
ing as money is, available for tlic feast. It ts not done in 
intafc^i “lest it should grieve tlieig — a little oldfer, they know 
what , it Is." Children think the rite an honour end submit. 
The Ibarher operates. Several boys are generally circumcised 
at cme t^e tmd in one house, with prayers by the Lebbe, all 
the ndjgiiboM» beit^ invited, and spending the night without 
sleei^tife at watch over the children, feasting, talking, singing 
sOf^i^ afid paying games. Feasting and rejoicings are con- 
a week;: , 

are conducted with as much display, 
.afd^d;;^^ti^':^ntiflued as long as can be managed. The 

and adorned, and the accompany- 
is tffiey proceed. Some marry their 
^illch ^eontra^ to their law. 

, tl^ views and practice of Islam 

them, the Muhammadans. 
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are very dissolute and sensuaL Nbt many, however, can afford 
to keep morp than one wife/ Divorce is not infrequent The 
wife must first be warned, then may be beaten, then put away 
for a few days ; then finally divorced by repeating the talldh^ or 
formula for the occasion. After two months she is at liberty to 
marry another person. 

The Muhammadan law of inheritance is extremely difficult 
and intricate, but rarely claimed to its fullest extent in Travan- 
core. Indeed, they seem to Have little knowledge of their own 
laws of inheritance, frequently talking of the “undivided 
family,” and other Hindu customs and rules which they are 
familiar with, and look upon as applicable to themselves as a 
matter of course. 

When suffering from sickness, the patient is not only treated 
with medicines for his recover}^ but is given holy water, over 
which the Tangal or^priest has repeated texts and prayers. If 
death seems near, his face is turned towards Mecca, he repeats 
the creed, and the 36th chapter -of the Koran is repeated for 
the consolation of the dying man. 

At death, the eyes are closed by the attendants, and the 
legs stretched and tied together with a band of cloth. Relatives 
are immediately informed, and friends flock in to the funeral, 
which is conducted as soon as they can arrange. The Lebbe 
is sent for and the bier brought, the attendants served with 
betel-nut, and the body bathed and dressed for removal to the 
cemetery adjoining each mosque. The remains of widows are 
always clothed in white ; those of wives whose husbands survive, 
in red cloths off silk and other materials. 

To follow a bier on foot to the grave is an obligation incum- 
bent on good Mussulmans. During the funeral procession from 
the house to *i:hc burial-ground, the Lebbe repeats certain 
plaintive songs, the others joining in at intervals repeating the 
kfilima or creed. The body is not carried inside the mosque, 
but taken near it, and the prayers repeated. Coffins are never 
used ; the corpse being only wrapped in cloths and laid on 
mats. After the prayers, it is lowered into the grave, and each 
puts in seven clods of earth, repeating a text in the Koran, 
cap. 1 1 2. “ We created you of earth, and we return you to 
the earth. We shall raise you out of the earth on the day of 
resurrection.” The grave is dug north and south, and the tJody 
buried with the face towards Mecca; poor people place two 
stones at the ends, while the rich erect tombs and monuments, 
or a canopy of cloth over the grave. 

After the funeral all return to the house of mourning, chew 
betel, and then go home. For forty days after the interment, 
a lamp is kept burning day and night On the second day 
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fruits and flowers of various kinds are made ready at the house ; 
and the Lebbe and other% again attend, when the priest per- 
forms other ceremonies, takes the articles to the burial-ground/ 
and again repeats texts and praters for the remission of the 
sins of the deceased. This over, all the articles are distributed 
amongst those present. On the tenth, and on the fortieth days, 
feasts are made for the friends ; and special ceremonies per- 
formed at the expiration of twelve months after the death, all 
doubtless imitated from the WmAxi srdddfia. 

Here are a few notes of a SshinS village, Vilinjam, a few 
miles south of Trevandrum, inhabited both by Roman Catholics 
and Muhammadans — the one class at the north end, the other 
at the south of the village. They are not mutually hostile, but' 
do not go out to fish in the same boats. The Mussulmans are 
divided into two classes, whom they call merchants and inara- 
Mns or Lubbays — the last inferior. These two do not intcr- 
mariy, but they attend the mosque together, and are buried 
alike, close by the mosque. The marakilns will eat food from 
their superiors, but not vice versa. They are probably pure 
native proselytes from the Mukkuvar and other castes. None 
however, have recently been converted to Islam here. 

These fisher people marry early, boys at the age of ten or 
twelve ; girls at .seven to ten, but occasionally remaining un- 
married many years longer, if a suitable husband docs not 
appear. Lucky days are sought for marriage and other engage- 
ments. 

They do not go out to fi!>h on Fridays, but attend the 
mosque, though not very regularly, where the Lebbe reads the 
Koran from a palm-leaf manuscript. 'The nfosque i^ built on a 
prominent poii^ of land, and wholly of stone, as arc some way- 
side rest-houses, with three spikes on the top, like some Hindu 
temples. They assert that it was not built* by human hands, 
but by persons .sent by the prophet. The children arc exces- 
sively rude and ignorant, shouting at a European traveller, 
** White man ! go from the mosque ! ” and other impertinences. 
They go out to fish with the fathers from a very early age. 

The men do not carry fish to market, but sell to the mer- 
chants of dried fish, who export to Colombo. Some days they 
take nothing : then must run in debt to the merchants, or want. 
Their houses are wretched huts, put up on the sands in the 
shade of a few cocoa-nut trees, and formed entirely of leaves, 
as they cannot procure clay for walls. The graves are neglected, 
and the remains sometimes shockingly exposed to view. 

The two great religious divisions of Islam arc Sunnis and 
Shiahs. Of the latter, who admit tradition only when verified 
by any of the twelve Imdms, there are none in Trevandrum. 
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They mourn the martyrdom of Has^n and Hosse^ the women 
abstaining for ten days from b^itel, fl^'^eat, and oth^ luxuikn, 

* leanring off thpir ornaments and coloured and wearing 

only black in token of mobming. They offer ptayer wim 
unclasped hands. Shidh is literally " a follower,” »>., of Aii, 
the son-in-law of Muhammad, and, in the opinibn of his fol- 
lowers, the lawful successor to the Khalifat. 

The Sunnis (from sunnat, the record of those sayings and 
acts of Muhammad whiclvoral .tradition had at first preserved) 
recognizing the lawful succession of the first four JChalifs, are the 
great body of the Mussulmans, and are again subdivided into 
.four sects) named after four eminent orthodox Imams or 
Doctors of the Law, who decided questions regarding which 
Muhammad had given no explicit direction. These are : — ' 

I Hani'fa, born A.H. 8o. He admitted very few traditions 
as authoritative in his system, which claims to be a logical 
development from the Koran, and permits the right of private 
judgment. The Pattinis arc of this sect, and their tenets 
generally prevail throughout India. 

2. Milik, born A.H. 93, founded his system on the “ customs 
of Medina.” He ananged and systematized the traditions 
current there, and formed a historical and traditional system o|^ 
jurisprudence rigidly embracing the whole sphere of life. His 
tenets are not known to prevail in India. 

3. Shafii, born A.H. 150. An eclectic system from the works 

of the two previous Imams, and requiring a considerable 
number of traditions in proof o( any single point In offering 
prayer they put the hands on the breast or shoulder, the 
thumbs touching *the loBes of the ear. His doctrines have 
some currency along the sea-coast; the Caliout Mussulmans 
belong to this sect , 

4. Ibn Hanb:^ born A.n. 164, professed excessive veneration 
for the Koran as uncreated and eternal. There are none Of tUs 
sect jn India. * 

Of Wahabis there are but a few, chiefly men from Suid> vety 
zealous against the use of tobacco, opium, &c, but attending the 
usual mosques. 

Proselytes are called Mania Islam, Cases of conversfOti are ' 
very rare in Trevandrum, but more common in AUeppqy Apil 
Cochin. Children are sometimes purchased or pidkra tipw^md 
educated in Islam. They cut off the kudumi at onefi - »ai| 
heathenish, and because they think an outward matk 
Yet a few wear it for temporal piofit, as for exampde^atgi^ll^ 
the Brigade. There are five special commandments {Oqpftdpr 
upon al4 viz 

1. To learn the KaHma (a ” word,” or speed), the 
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of faitii), nsui repeat ib "There is no god but God, and 
Mubamtttad ie tbe Apostle of God/' 

% To pt^ five times a day. 

S* To fast In the month of Ramzin, the ninth Muhammadan 
month> duHng which eating, drinking, and any sensual gratifica* 
tion is interdiOCed between dawn and die appearance of the 
stars. 

The preqedtng ordinances are for all, the next 'for the 
weall^ •* - 

4. To give five per cent, of income to charity. 

5. To go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Frlesta and Beli^ous Teachers. — Of the regular tnotdavi (a 
learned man, teacher, expounder of Muhammadan law) there 
are few, if any, in Travancore. Officers are retained under this 
title at the principal law courts at Trevandrum, Alleppey, &c., to 
administer oaths to Mussulman witnesses. This is done by 
making them take a Koran in their hands, or place it on the 
head, then making solemn affirmation in set form that they will 
speak the truth. 

Sometimes, they say, a peer of saint may visit the country, 
or a Moulvi may come round and preach, but such visits must 
berare. 

The local priests are called Tangal^ a common Malayilam 
honorific, meaning “ they themselves." Tbpse are supposed to 
to be Syeds, and exercise considerable influence ; they have no 
regular training for this office — any one who has learnt, and can 
conduct the prayers acceptably, may become accustomed to it 
by degrees^ and be popularly recognized. ^The Tangal of 
Powdr travels about as a great man in a palankeen, sometimes 
as far as to Coladhcl, the people of each place where he is in- 
vited, in order to conduct special ceremonies, bearing the 
expense of bringing him to the locality. 

Ifoder a Tangal are several LeObes, one in each mosque, who 
conducts the worship, kills sheep for food with dife ceremonial, 
and conducts^ marrie^es. He is appointed by the people, and 
paid by fees and presents. 

Friday (Jumd) is the day of public prayer. In the mosques 
thetb aim no sermons, no common prayer, and no singing. At 
tjto principal mosques no public service is held except there be 
perstms InrCsent; exclusive of strangers, slaves, and the 
df^^raaddx The l^ebbe repeats some pmtion id the Koran in 
widmut explaming ib as he does net know the 
At least three texts must be repeated, taken 
qay|»att ti fihe sacred volume. All stand while this is 
lhepeat|e 4 dU||d follow action of the Lebbe in ritual as he 
atwlidat tenM^ proskratea himself or sits down. The common 
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explanation of these acts is that man should praise the Creator 
...as head of the creation, and on iJehalf of all — standing like a 
tfee, stooping like quadrupeds, prostrate like reptiles, and sitting 
like mountains and hills. * 

They should attend the mosque five times a day for prayer, 
but this is never done. When the time of prayer comes, men 
pray wherever they are. Women should pray in their houses 
five times daily, but not when unclean. 

The mosques in Travimcoce number 335 in all. There is a 
remarkable one at Tiruvankodu, the ancient capital. It is 
usually called Malukku Muthaliar’s Mosque, this being supposed 
to be the name of an Arab buried on the site before the build- 
ing was erected, whose tomb — a low brick-built structure — is 
now enclosed within the building. Strangers are not allowed to 
enter. 

The tradition is that, a Rajah of Travancore, then residing at 
Keralapuram, near Takkaly, heard a sound like the muezzin’s 
call to prayer, and gave orders for the erection of this mosque ; 
hearing also the blowing of the conch shell in another direction, 
he built the temple of Mdddvan. In digging the foundations, 
the remains of a human being were discovered, and the same 
night ^a person appeared in a dream to one of the principal 
parties, and said, “ I am Malukku Muthalidr.” 

The courtyard is large, and surrounded by a high brick wall, 
like some Brahman temples, with a porch-house surmounting 
the front entrance. Within is a deep tank, square, with fine 
stone steps on the four sides leading down to the water. The 
mosque itself is remarkable as being built entirely of granite, 
like some Hindif temples. The eastern end is used as a porch 
for the accommodation of the people before, engaging in wor- 
ship, and has a pent roof of ^tone, with stone rafters. A door 
leads into the.body of the building, which has a flat roof, all of 
stone, and is fifty-nine feet in length and twenty-five feet wide ; 
the stones fof cross beams must therefore each be about thirty 
feet in length. 

At the western end of the mosque there is a kind of pulpit 
or platform, called mimber, used by the Lebbe while officiating. 
It is built of brick and plaster, bare of railing, but with a flight 
of steps for ascending. 

An old inscription on another tombstone is indistinct, but is 
read by some as dated m,e, //p, which would be over eight 
centuries ago, but the letters seem of much later date. This 
mosque is maintained and lighted daily from the produce of a 
garden granted free of tax by the Rajah, who is said to have 
built the mosque ; from fees on marriage dowries at one-teath 
(not always paid now-a-days), and on trade, at a quarter per 
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cent of the capital expended ; and from the collections made at 
the annual festival, amounting to some eight hundred rupees.^' 
On the anniversaries of the death,pf honoured individuals, nee 
is brought to the courtyard by the relatives, and distributed to 
the poor. 

The chief festival at this place is held about April, and is 
called Sandanakudam, “vessel of sandal-wood.” A silver 
pitcher is filled with the powder of this fragrant wood, and 
brought from the old mosque to the new one, borne by the 
priest in an open palankeen, in full procession, torches burning, 
banners waving, and music and shouts of “ Allah, Allah," con- 
cluding with fireworks. People from as far as Quilon visit this* 
celebrated temple. 

The Muharratn (“ sacred, or prohibited,” being the first month 
in, their year, in which it was held unlawful to make war) is 
observed about November or December. It has gradually 
assumed the appearance of a scene of amusement and merry- 
making, while the religious, principles on which it used to be 
observed — in commemoration of the tragic fate of Hassan and 
Hossein — are fast melting away. Pretty tdbiits, or biers, are 
made of coloured paper or tinsel, something like a mausoleum 
in the Saracenic style of architecture, and carried in procession 
on the shoulders of men, with drum and fife, beating of tom- 
toms, masquerading, and other mummeries. Some of the com- 
pany are painted with yellow and brown stripes, frightful red 
mouth, and bloody jaws, to represent tigers, holding rattles in 
the hand, the long tail supported by a friend, looking fsight- 
ful enough to women and children. These go about demand- 
ing money from the people. A feast is also prepared, and the 
FatUia repeated” in the name of Hossein, and over the graves 
of friends. « „ 

The Mussulmans are accustomed to speak lof Islam as the 
“ Fourth Veda," or Religion, alluding to Adam, AbraK&m, and 
Jesus Christ as previous prophets with a divine mission, each 
bearing new laws and revelations, which superseded all that had 
been delivered by their predecessors ; Muhammad being the 
the last and greatest of the prophets, the final authoritative 
organ of the divine will. Sometimes, however, Christianity is 
reared to as the " Fifth Religion." They are very fond of the 
illustration that, as of these four — ^milk, butter-milk, curd, and 
butter*~the last is the best and most valuable and durable, so 
their relij^on, " the Fourth,” is superior to all that preceded it. 
Still they admit the excellence of the Christian faith in some 
respects, occasionally purchasing and reading with pleasure the 
Pfentateuch, the Proverbs of Solomon Nabi, or prophet, and 
the Gospels. They admit the divine mission of Jesus, smd 
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His authcwity as a prophet of God, and ftssert tiiat His birth 
gloHoua, that He did not die as commonly believed, but 
tlTat He still lives in a tnqjuntain near Jerusalon; and they 
say that He was endowed with miraculous powers of which 
Muhammad was destitute — yet that Jesus was inferior to their 
prophet. Some believe that Jesus is now in the fourth heaven, 
and will come again to destroy antichrist. 

« We also,” say they, “are Vedakar (people of a book religion) ; 
we have Allah and Muhammael.” They strongly object to the 
image worship of Romanists. One of these was found engaged 
in discussion with a Mussulman, and insisting that Muhammad 
' was wrong in not allowing females to attend the mosque for 
worship. The other retorted upon his opponent respecting their 
worship of images, and the dispute was referred to a colporteur 
who then came up, for his opinion. He thought both were in 
error on the points in question. 

They are for the most part strongly prejudiced against 
Christianity ; a few read books published by Islamites gainst 
it ; and without making any serious inquiry, they urge blasphe- 
mous objections, and abuse and insult the Christian preachers. 
"How,” they ask, "could the Saviour of the world be put to 
deadi on a cross ?” The miraculous birth of Jesus Christ is to 
them a standing difficulty. We have known some refuse even 
water to drink to a European, because he was a Christian. 

Yet they are far from any correct acquaintance with their 
own religion, or any intelligent submission to its principles and 
preoepts. 

In countiy parjjs we have asked them who was Muhammad, 
and why they believed in him, but they could give no answer. 
Such repeat scarcely any prayers morning 'Or evening, nor 
attend .to other .prescribed duties; they have no zeal for 
their religion or its propagation, and are full of heathen and 
caste luperstjjtions. There is a decided tendency to deify 
Muhammad and even to confound him with the heathen goite 
and to speak favourably of their power. “ Vishnu and Muhana-* 
mad are the same,” said one, “ Muhammad is an Avatar of 
Vishnu.” "Muhammad was created,” says another, “before ‘ 
the world was, and was consulted by the Supreme Bdiiag 
respecting the creation of the world." They speak of the 
prophet coming down from heaven, when pn^ed to, 'ih4 
restoring children to life. ' I » >* .' 

The Ignorant often thus assert that Muhammad was 
the creation. This arises from a text in the Koran, otr 
tiod, "1 have created thee from my light and 
have created the world. If I had not created thee^l 
not have created the world,” meaning the world is 
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tliee. A Ught, as$eTl:^ shone on Adam’s forehead, 
and was traitsmftl^ down to Abdullah and Muhamhiad his 
son, , 

Many superstitiouft notions and practices prevail amongst 
them. Pattinls make a hand of gold or silver, because 
M ossein’s hand was cut off in battle,” which they take to the 
Karamana river and bathe. “ During the prevalence of cholera 
in t8?S, the conduct of the Muhammadans who occupy the 
northern portion of the ^ttuviler village, was deplorable. For 
they stubbornly refused to take medicine, on the plea that their 
Koran present^ no remedy for cholera; and sacrificed cocks, 
goats, and even young bulls, tumultously calling upon evil 
spirits whom they considered to be the cause of tl^ plague, to 
abandon their dwellings and to repair to those of the heathens 
or Christians. When this proved inefiTectual, the males of the 
village joined together, and bawled out simultaneously a prayer 
which means something like the following 

“Allah is Allah — no other ^llah. 

“ Muhammad is the prophet of Allah. 

“ Save, 0 Allah ! 

“Save, 0 Allah!” 

This they commenced every night at nine or ten o’clock, 
and continued till they felt exhausted by the depth of their 
outcry, to and fro, along their several streets. The effect was 
awfully distressing, as it struck with a panic the heart of every 
person in the neighbourhood. .The obstinacy of the deluded 
Mussulmans brought on them no trifling loss ; for about one- 
fifteenth of their entire number was swepl away by the 
plt^ue.” 

So ignorant and heathenish are the Muhammadans of 
Travancore, that they are proncunced by thpse of the East 
Coast “ worthless.” They do not allow people of other castes 
or religions to eat with them. FevJ^ go to Mecca op pilgrimage. 
Sidkness is attributed to the agency of demons, wherefore some 
secre(;ly send gifts to the devil temples ; many attend the idol 
processkon at Arittu. Many give their children in marriage in 
infancy, Thongh forbidden to sell arrack or opium, some do 
this secreUy. m education is low, so crime, it is admitted, is 
amongst them. Little moral discipline is exercised, 
they may be excluded from the mosque, and others 
may ndihMl.to or hold intercourse with them or give them 
with heathen women, for disobedience, or 
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Ct^APTER XVI. 

THE SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. 

These very interesting people are well described, and an 
admirable and exhaustive history of their Church given in 
Whitehouse’s “ Lingerings of Light in a Dark Land." To this 
a few general remarks may be added, with some account of 
their domestic manners and customs, which have not hitherto 
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been described. For part of the latter I am indebted to am 
able paper written at my suggestion by Mr. M. Matthew, B.L. 

Birth . — K horoscope is generally procured immediately on 
the occurrence of a birth, from the Kaniiii, or astrologer, one 
of whom reside in each village, of course knows the fa milie s 
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well, and can make shrewd guesses as to the future. For this 
custom the apology is made that it is convenient for pre- 
serving the date as a register ; but it is happily dropping out 
of use. 

Names are taken from Scripture, chiefly the New Testament, 
and many of them considerably altered in the course of ages 
from the original Syriac form, so as to be hardly recognizable. 
Peter, for instance, has come to be Poonen ; Joshua, Koshi ; 
Paul, Peili ; Zechariah, Tarien ; Alexaftder, Chdiidy ; and John, 
Lohanan. 

Baptism. — The children are accompanied by sponsors. The 
water for baptism is first consecrated, the infant placed in the 
stone font, and water lifted up in thg hand of the priest and 
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poured or rubbed over the whole \yody of the child, which is 
also anointed with holy oil on the forehead, ears, chest, hands, 
and feet, both before and after the baptism. “ There are a 
good many ceremonies besides the simple baptism — the 
exorcism of evil spirits ; a strange plan of mixing warm and 
cold water with the assertion that 'John mixed water for 
baptism and Christ sanctified it, went down into it, and was 
baptized and an investiture of the baptized person with the 
priest's girdle and a crown, of which the latter is removed by 
the priest seven days after the baptism, with a prayer that the 
child may receive instead of it a crown of glory. The doctrine 
of regeneration in baptism is strongly stated.” (Bishop Cotton.) 
A ** baptismal feast ” is usually held afterwards. 
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At a year old, “the giving of «c^’' is observed., For this 
'occasion the maternal grandparents supply a String d Orna- 
ments. For a male child, the laigest cMrnament is a gold cross 
— for a female, a golden ducat or other coin. Parents take 
great pride in having many and costly ornaments tied round 
the neck of the child. But this exposes the little ones to 
danger from the cupidity of thieves. An ornament consisting 
of a tiger's claw set in gold, curiously carved, is worn round the 
waist of children for go6d luck. 

Boys when young wear these golden ornaments, but they are 
removed as they grow older. The Syrian girls are very fond 
of ornaments, wearing armlets, gold rings on the right hand ; 
and in the upper part of the ear, in tlie southern parts of the 
countiy a golden taiJta, or cylinder, like the Sudra women. 
These earrings are the only ornaments retained after marriage. 
The ears of girls are bored, but not those of men, whereas 
among Hindus both males and females have the cars pierced. 

At about four years old, the alphabet is learnt A brass 
vessel full of rice is taken to the teacher. A lamp being lit, 
the teacher holds the right hand of the child and makes him 
w’rite a letter or two on the rice, which afterwards, along with 
a few chuckrams, some tobacco and betel-nuts, is presented to 
the teacher. On beginning to use the pen, a present is given 
to the teacher, and a' feast to the whole school, consisting of 
parched corn, plantains, cocoanuts, and jaggery, distributed 
by the monitors. The lesson»chiefly consist of grammar and 
poetry, Syrian prayers and songs in Malay 41 am, which is at 
present the vernacular of these people, and Scripture stories, 
all written on palm-leavea and committed to memory. Boys 
and girls are taught alike, sk long as girls attend school, generally 
until married. 


Food. — ^There are no prejudices against any particular kind 
of food, i^eef is ordinarily not procurable, therefore not 
eaten. Rice and curry is n favourite dish. 'The Syrians eat 
sitting on the ground, on a mat or piece of plank. Brass 
vessels are us^ to contain the foc^ and on im^rtant 
occasions plantain leaves. The right hand only is in 


eatmg. 

Marriage.^ — Few or none remain unmarried, except riie 
orders of priests. A girl is never unmarried, and mdj 
very poorest have been known to wait rill the age^ jsay, d 
twa Even a deaf, or dumb, or blind girl musi: gift 
because gtris receive no share of the parent's 
marriage dowries, Some hftv years ago, eight 
rama 285) was considered a Imge dowry— ^ 

«sum is insufficient, as mudb as a thousand nipai& 
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Thcjdowfv is supposed to be equal to one^diird 
o( of toe bndegroout's father. Should the husband 

die, tJiiedawiy is returned to the widow ; in case of her earl/* 
d««|h> it j^ees to her itdatives. . * 

B^idarriage of widows is conducted in the early morning 
IWore dsQdighh as a somewhat shameful thing. Hence the 
poaiyiity of such a fraud as was committed by a priest about 
ten ‘years ago, who substituted a niece of his own, a young 
WidaW With several children, instead of ^he bnde prmpised to a 
' certain man. The officiating priest was not in the secret, but 
on condltg to the light at the door after the ceretqo^ the 
sexton recognized the woman, and the deceived briddfroom 
took to his heels and fled to the Metrdn to complain. Of 
course, this was no valid marriage. Second marriages are thus 
allowed without the usual display, while third and fourth 
marriages are severely reprobated. 

Hie minimum age of marriage is ten for a boy and seven for 
a girl, though such early and scandalous marriages are contrary 
to the ancient canons of the* church, and apparently from a 
recent decision of the Sadr Couit, contrary to the law of 
Travancore. ■Ii' Christian marriage, it was decided, the free 
and reason^' ^ consent of both parties is absolutely indispen- 
sable, there^e a marriage performed between such mere infants 
is null and void ; and to this point the attention of the Syrian 
community was invited. Yet a Synan marriage, it is said, was 
recently solemnized between a bojr of eleven years of age and a 
girl of nine, Ihe children of educated and influential people. 
The usual ages arc respectively sixteen or eighteen, and twelve. 
Never is a youth supposed to wed a girl older %an himself-^ 
gids are always professedly but twdve before marriage, and 
strange to say, some are eighteen -vKithin two years afjter I Un- 
fortunately there are no registers of births or deaths kept in the 
lurches. The young man may have no means for supporting 
a Wife 1 Jhen his parents must provide. * 

In^ernliarriage between blood relations on either side is pro- 
hil^tw to the seventh generation, which stringent rule interposes 
unnece^aaty difficulty in the way of finding suitable wives. 
They Wfi/it intermarry with converts from inferior castes, 
^pefti^aitiotisinust pass before even high-caste converts get rid 
the nymach ondplatry. 

not cujKtomaiy, nor are love-letters written : all is 
|Murents alone. Often the parties have never 
they meet in the church. The girl’s family 
Idit'to oRmosals. It is a common sa}dng that young 
^eff, will find-a wife at pleasure, but if girls 

hte husbands will not easily be found. 
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The fortunes of the young cougle are usually cast from their 
ages and horoscopes. There is a book of fate in the hands 
of the clergy for this purpose. 

Much useless expenditure is incurred on weddings for the 
hire of conveyances, jewels, umbrellas, and musicians and feast- 
ing for days. The marriage expenses are roughly estimated at 
half the dowiy. Both parties meet in the bride’s house to 
arrange the dowry and date of marriage. The dowry may 
consist of ornaments, lands, or money. Eight days before tl^ 
wedding, the parents of the girl send a deputation to the house 
of the boy* s father with the money for the dowry : it is contained 
in a purse carefully tied and received without counting, but 
should the contents prove, in the meantime, to be less than the 
sum agreed on, the boy does not come to the church. 

The banns are published a week before the wedding, and only 
once. Marriages are always, except amongst a few of the re- 
formed churches, celebrated on Sundays, and forbidden on all 



SYRIAN MARRIAGE BADGE, ENLARGED. 

fast days. The bride and bridegroom must attend the public 
service immediately before being married, else a fine is imposed. 
The bride neyer enters the church before the bridegroom : 
should she happen to arrive before him, she waits in some house 
in the vicinity. Her dress is a white cloth with red stripe down 
the front ; or a coloured cloth, and a jacket worked with yellow 
silk on the sides and round the neck : a light muslin is thrown 
over the head as a veil. She is generally laden with borrowed 
jewels and strings of gold coin hung round the neck. 

The bridegroom wears a splendid robe and turban, heavy 
gold bracelets on the arms, and a large golden^ cross on the 
breast ; sometimes a silver girdle encircles his waist They dp 
not use the ring but a tdliy a bit of gold with the figure, of ,a 
cross strung on a piece of cord, which the bridegroom ti^. round 
the woman's neck, and which she always retains. 

"'The/d&‘or marriage badge (like our wedding-ring) which 
every woman wears while her husband lives, proclaims her at 
once and ever3nvhere as a married woman, and as haying a 
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protector. It also ensures her attention and respect, where a 
woman without the t&ti might* receive neither.” ("Every Day*" 
Life,” p. 102.) • 

Both are required to fast on the day of marriage till the 
ceremony is over, generally in the afternoon. This appears to 
be a Hindu custom. In return for this abstinence they have 
the peculiar privilege of sitting in the church during divine 
service, while others stand. And when returned to the bride- 
groom’s house, they arc seated fof the time on an equality with 
3 ie Cattanars. Only after all the guests have feasted may the 
married couple partake of food. Some, indeed, is offered them 
in church, immediately after the marriage, but it is_ generally 
declined, or only a handful accepted — even this the bride cannot 
do unless the husband has first taken a little. _ 

Returning from the church, the newly-married couple do not 
enter the house till the ceremony called ndlum ntrutn, " rice 
and water,” is over. A female relative meets them in front of 
the hou.se, with a lamp in her left hand (even in broad day- 
light, which is one of the privileges of the Syrians in Travan- 
core), and some paddy powdered and mixed in a vessel with 
water in her right hand. With this she makes a spot on the 
forehead, first of the husband, then of the wife, who makes 
obeisance in acknowledgment. To omit this would be regarded 
as dooming the parties to poverty. The attendants then con? 
duct the young couple into the house amid the exciting shouts 
of men and women, the men crying nada, “ march,” and the 
women making the kurava cry, a shrill sound produced by the 
vibration of the tongue between the lips and ^eeth. This is 
much used at Hindu weddings, devil-dancing, and so forth. 
The wedded pair enter the house and are seated on a plank 
curiously adorned with patterns oftice flour mixed with water, 
and surrounded by circles of the sai;Qe substance. 

The feasting now begins, the guests sitting in row; parallel to 
each other. All the men are seated on mats by themselves, and 
are served first The women are seated inside. The men take 
rank according to seniority and the antiquity of their pedigree. 
The position of greatest honour is marked by two pieces of 
clo^ one black, the other of some dark colour, put in a place 
visible from all parts of the pandal. If an upstart, or a convert 
fit)m Hinduism, however wealthy, takes his seat on these, irony 
is pduved on him by the younger men till he is glad to vacate 
the seat . 

A man having a head-cloth tied on his head stands in the 
marriage pandal holding a basket full of tobacco, areca nuts, 
and betel loaf for chewing. Thrice he begs permission of the 
compaii^ to pr^nt the basket, which bang accorded, it is 

M 2 
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laid before the principal persona • Others with bashtt*^ 

^and a little lime, and spittoons, enter and supfitythe guesbib A 
short time is spent in chewing betel- After going out to demise 
their mouths and returning to their respective seats, the Inrige 
leaves of the plantain, which are used as plates, are laid befote 
each. The Syrians enjoy the peculiar privil^e of folding up 
the end of the leaf I 


Salt is put upon the righthand side of the leaC then rice 
upon the leaf, and around the rice various curries of Ash, fowl 
and vegetables. Afterwards milk curd is brought to each lea^ 
and sugar, plantains, curd, and rice are mixed together and 
eaten. The sign of being satisfied is to close the fingmi, which 
is noticed by the attendants When all have made fhia 
the question is formally put, " Have all closed their fingers?" 
and an affirmative answer is given. Afterwards all leave the 
pandal to wash their hands, tobacco is again distributed, and 
they go home. 

On the second night of the wedding, small and great unite 
in merriment and joy, dance and song. Women amuse them- 
selves by repeating all the songs they have ever learnt Mett 
and women come to the pandal splendidly attired, glittering 
with gold and silver jewellery. The young couple are placed 
in the centre of the pandal, four pieces of cloth are presented 
by the bridegroom to his mother-in-law, uncle, grandmothm*, 
and father respectively. Each embraces the bridegroom j the 


most respectable men and women in the company embrace the 
bride, the men first and women afterwards. Dancing, siting, 
and cheering ^re kept up till daybreak, when the company 
quietly disperses, to meet i^ain in the evening. Only men 
dance. The bride’s relatives supply the guests with chvrutH, a 
sweetmeat in rhape like a (.onical roll, thought indispensable 
at Syrian weddings, and peculiar to that people. 

The nei^ evening is also spent in dancing and ringing, One 
<of the bride’s relatives acts the part of mother-in-law to tbt 
brid^room. She is bound to supply him with rioc^ to ' 
superintend the cleaning of the marriage chamber. CNa the 
fourth night of the wedding, the fictitious mother-^n-lawflNtfdt^ 
at the door of their room, which has been purposely 
and anxiously requests that it be opened. The 
dictate various conditions, to which she assents. JSh^ miuBt 
et the door with songs full of fine promises. 
my son and daughter. I will give you a cow ftad *4 
provide to drink — a servant to attend upon yeq|tH|i^u3jp|4|i’' 
cup for the children’s rice— a basin to warii yoor Jw' 

so forth, exhausting the catalc^e of 
earnestly beaeediing and knoridng rill the 
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ijbXt tine U and orders the door tb be opened 

fwr iHr^Qtranee^ «■ 

"CMber «ttd jests are perfonx^d amongst the friends, in 
sfidbh several liays after the wedding are s|>ent Parent^ rela< 
and visitors freely intermingle and rejoice tc^ether. The 
igttaititb happiness of Sjnian parents is to see all their sons and 
danghtvd) maitied during their own lifetime. 

i^vrs of Iniboiltanoe. — ^Property devolves to legitimate 
ddkibra) alike by first or second 'h:iarrihge, sons inheriting the 
bulk of the property in equal shares ; daughters can claim only 
dowiy, and are, therefore, not responsible for debt^ on the 
estate. The father cannot quite disinherit any of his children, 
but tney, while alive, distribute his property to them by gift in 
any reasonable manner or proportion ftiat he pleases. 

if there are no sons, all goes to the daughters, or brothers, 
or next heirs — if no near relatives, to the Church. Persons 
without children may bequeath all their property to the 
Church, but this is not allowed if they have children. A 
widow wth a family may enjoy her late husband’s property till 
her sons come of age , if she re-marries, nothing is given her. 

BniiaL — The body is carried in procession on a bier to the 
dhurch, decently covered with white cloths, the hands crossed, 
and only the face exposed. Chanting a psalm on the way, the 
Cattanar, or priest, precedes the corpse with a cross, umbrella, 
&c., the male friends and relatives following 

■The body is laid in the porch ‘of the Church, with the face 
towards the east, and a lamp and a cross at the head, where 
prayers are read. It is then re-wrapped with additional strips 
of doth, the priest’s fees are paid, the body is placed in the 
^ve, and the funeral service completed. Consecrated water 
is sprinkled on the corpse, and bofli it and tho grave are in- 
censed. All present turn eastward, and offer intercession for 
tbd departed. Then the priest first throws in a kttle earth, 
Hie pe^le follow, and the grave is filled up. 

Some are buried inside the church, for which a latge fee is 
required, or in a kind of skeleton church or “cemetery,” 
erected afid consecrated for the purpose. Metrdns are always 
binfod hear the altar, jftarely are monuments erected ; on the 
Hie remains are often treated irreverently, being 
iHriliilfi on Hie next occasion when the grave is required, 

‘ fobs a great pit itt a corner of the tmurchyard. 

>fg(gu%{^llied^ k^t, fike the Hindus; for a whole 
of the fkfoUy of the deceas^, during which 
' 0 fofoyfo to fktaetain from meat and from shaving. 

Itfoln^Ost churches, the Syrians have been 
throu^ the influence chiefly 
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of the Church Missionary Society,, who have laboured directly 
‘.a^mongst them, and the London Missionary Society in the 
Quilon district In some churches the public service is con- 
ducted almost wholly in the vernacular, and the gospel is 
preached. About fifty of their churches are more or less re- 
formed ; but the future of this movement greatly depends on 
the result of the lawsuits going on for some years past, as to 
the legal rights of the Patriarch of Antioch, and Metrdns ap- 
pointed by him, who desire to* maintain the old state of things. 
Farther north, little improvement is discernible — ^there is no 
preaching or teaching of the people, no effort for the ingather- 
ing of the heathen. When urged to go out to read and ex- 
hort at least on a Sunday afternoon, they said that after con- 
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fession thex must not even speak to a Hindu, or answer when 
called ! Caste rules are observed by them towards their in- 
feriors, and applied to them by Sudras and Brahmans. Im- 
morality, it appears, is not inconsiderable in amount ; opium 
eating, intemperance, and quarrelling not uncommon. There 
is no discipline in the churches, as the priests are dependent 
on the fees received for sacred offices; and some of them- 
selves are blameworthy. Sorcerers are sometimes secrecy 
consulted, especially in cases of epileptic disease, and (Seringa, 
made to propitiate demons. 

It is chiefly these who -swell the proportion of crime amongst 
Christians to an undue extent by their smuggling tot^co-imd 
cardamoms, in which they seem to take the lead, and wltuch 
they, perhaps, n^ard as venial sins. . t, 
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The Syrians appear to he in the lowest condition in the 
norths and mountainous districts in Mdvittupulay direction^* 
where the Mission has, as yet, been able to do very little. 
Between Cottayam and Trichoor, a distance of about 70 miles, 
a great held for Christian labour lies open, for which the 
Alwaye Itineracy has been established. At Mhvdttupulay 
and Todupulay there are large numbers of Syrians, poor, hard> 
working, and kind people, renting lands from the Nambdri 
landlord, for which they pay foiJf or Ihre times the seed sown, 
and cultivating areca palms and the fruits, roots, and grains on 
which they live. They have no Scriptures or other books, and 
few schools. Nor is there a Sirkar District school at either of 
the two district towns just mentioned. The priests conduct 
service and go off to their houses ; sometimes indeed there is 
no* one to hold worship in the churches. The surrounding 
population have very little idea as to what God the Syrians 
worship, or how. 

The ignorance and spiritual darkness of these poor nominal 
Christians is very great. On a tour in that quarter not long 
ago to see the country, I very carefully and cautiously examined 
those whom I met, or stayed with, as to their knowledge of 
Christian truth. It was heart-rending to learn of the criminal 
indifference and negligence of the priests, and to find old men 
and young quite ignorant, not only of the Scriptures, which they 
never read nor hear read, but even as to who Jesus Christ 
was. “ I know nothing of it ” said an old man with whom I 
conversed. A youth with handsome open countenance could 
not tell what kind of person or character Jesi^ Christ was — 
whether a Brahman, a government officer, a carpenter, or what ! 
He "could not say.” One could hardly credit that such 
ignorance was possible ; but a native friend, who accompanied 
me, also repeated the queries in » various forms to make sure 
that they were understood, and both of us used their Syriac 
terms. The old man could mumble over the creed, but did not 
know the meaning. " What then do you go to church for ? ” 
"To do the appointed things, and worship the cross. The 
priest shows us God." But he could not tell why the cross was 
worshipped. Another ssdd he went to worship the Apostle 
Paul, but did not know who he was, or what he did. “ Why 
are you baptized ? ” “ For the religion and for the soul ; to 
make me a Mapillay,” were the answers. " Why do you attend 
the ludy communion ? ” “ Because it is the custom. We are 
told to do it, but do not know the reason why.” “ Is it the 
same as eating your rice ? ” " Oh no, something quite different, 
hut I do not know what” Scarcely any knew who the first 
man was^ and such like things. I found that the Syrians 
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were beneath the Roman Catholics of tiw ndgUMMirhood, botih 
wt knowledge and in morals. 

The accomftenying engraving of the carved stone-work on 
the doorway of the Syrian church at Kot^akara is celled from 
a sketch made on the spot, and shows their usual style of 
ornamentation — the cross, angels, && ; apd w^t rather sur* 



prised me at first, the cock beside the cross. I aMced ft ftSftt 
what tins meant, and he told me it was the cock die 
Atf^i Gabriel heard crow! He meant the Apostlei Petlgr» 
Then he related some foolish story respecting tingl imid 
figures on the posts of the door. It is a solid 
of stone-work. 
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CHAPTER 


NEPOTISM. 

The indigenous inhabitants of the Malabar Coast may be 
rcSerred to three principal classes — Brahmans, Niyars, and the 
various Low castes. For some four or five hundred miles along 
the coast northward from Cape Comorin, the mass of the popu- 
lation speak Malayilam, and have strange customs and charac- 
teristic laws of their own. Having been dnven by subsequent 
waves of immigration to the very extremity of India, and being 
both protected and hedged in by the great range of the 
Western Ghauts running nearly parallel with the coast at an 
avers^ distance of some fifty miles, these races retain very 
primitive and semi-civilized usages and peculiar practices. 
Amongst these may be named polyandry, polygamy, and 
nepotism in domestic economy ; demon-worship and Brah- 
manism in religion ; and the institute of caste in its most rigid 
form. * 

The law of Nepotism — ^by which relationship is traced 
obliquely, only through the female line, so that not one’s own 
but^e sister’s children are regafded as the nearest heirs — can 
only be understood, and its enigin investigated, by first ex- 
' WtiiiSiinjg the marrii^ and inheritance laws of t^e Malaydlam 
or Nambfiri^ and those of the Malay^lam Sudras, 
both of which are inseparably connected and inter- 

./Tjhn Nifsfibfiris and other Malaydlam Brahmans are the 
prieats Of the Malabar Coast, and are regarded as most 
of them reside in South Travancore, which is 
them from time to time for the celebration of 
aod ceremonies for the kings and temples. 
ii'SuiiTOWoefs, often possessed of much wealth. 
' ’.ts owned and enjoyed in common by all 
, . um)^ 1 and to preserve this intact for the 
^(bteetion, a Idnd of law of entail is 
QUif the family property may descend 
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undivided, the eldest son alone js permitted to many, the 
;vounger sons being only provided with subsistence, and obliged 
to form temporary connections with Sudra and other females 
of inferior caste, who abide in their own ancestral dwellings, 
with whom, however, these Brahmans cannot, on account of 
caste, eat food, and whose children, being by Hindu law, of 
necessity illegitimate, can only be supported by, and inherit 
property from, their mothers’ brothers. 

The law by which prepertyvlescends to heirs of the body is 
called Makkatdyam, or “ children’s inheritance”; that law by 
which the nephews of Ndyars are their heirs is called Marumak- 
katkyam, the term marumakkal being used for nephews, or 
sometimes for son-in-laws, from maru, to dwell or fondle 
those who reside with one, and are affectionately treated as his 
own children. 

The following summary of the laws of the Malaydlam Brah- 
mans, relating to marriage and inheritance, is taken, in sub- 
stance, from a native work by G. Kerala Varmman Tirumulpdd, 
one of a class who profess to be Kshatriyas, and who usually 
consort with the royal family of Travancore : — 

“ Farasu Rdman ordained that only the eldest son in a 
Malaydlam Brahman family should marry. How then are the 
younger sons to attain heaven without children to. perform the 
necessary ceremonies on their behalf ? Manu says : '"If there 
be several brothers, the sons of one brother can perform cere- 
monies for all, so tlie sons of the eldest brother may do among 
the Nambdris.’ 

“ If the eldesjj son be without issue, he may marry one or 
two additional wives ; but the younger brothers must not 
marry. The wives, so long as they do not disagree, live 
together in the ^me house. If the eldest brother still have no 
children, or die without issue, the next in succession may marry, 
and so on. • 

“Though the wife be alive, and have children, yet if the 
Brahman is unable to meet the expense of giving his sisters or 
daughters in marriage, he may, in exchange, take one or. two 
addtional females, as wives, from the family to whom he gives 
wives. Thus accounts will be balanced. Yet, however many 
wives he may have, only one among their children can marry ; 
and that according to seniori^ of birth, not of the mother’s 
marriage. 

“ If in a poor family there be four or five virgins, the eldest 
son in another family cannot^ according to Dharmma Sist^ < 
many more than three of them in exchange, but may consent 
to one or two of his younger brothers marrying ; bat should 
the younger brother have issue before the elder, the order of 
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seniority- of such issue shall qot be that of the fathers, but of the 
^Idren themselves. 

“The gener^ rule is that girls should be married before 
arriving at maturity. But as only one man in a family is at 
liberty to marry, available husbands are scarce and women 
plentiful, so it is customary to marry after maturity ; and 
many women are left to live and die in celibacy. Widows 
are never permitted to re-marry. Marriage of a female after 
wberty involves the payment of a considerable dowry to the 
husband. 

“ Should a Malaydiam Brahman die without issue or.relatives, 
leaving a widow and an unmarried daughter only, the widow 
may cause another Brahman to perform the funeral mourning 
and oblations for her late husband, and may, in order to con- 
tinue the family, give him her daughter and the whole of the 
property. 

“ If an elder brother die, leaving only an unmarried daughter, 
the next younger brother should marry to perpetuate the family. 
The orphan daughter is nof to be given in marriage with the 
whole of the property, but merely with a fair portion. 

“ Division of family property is forbidden among these, and 
is not practised. The eldest brother is' to see that no loss is 
suffered by the family ; the younger brothers are to remain 
unmarried, to aid the increase of the family estate as much as 
possible, and to honour and obey the elder like a father. The 
eldest alone has authority over the family and the property ; 
the younger sons have merely daily subsistence (for which tltey 
may sue at law), and the property can never be divided. 

“ But if the family be numerous, and one iStothcr wishes to 
separate and live apart, the k&ranavan (elder brother or 
mani^er of the united family) should give him, a share sufficient 
for food and clothing, &c., or piay make a regular allowance 
for this. 

“Those who can claim Isupport from the commdh fund are — 
(i) all the males of the family ; (2) their wives ; (3) their 
vir^n daughters and sisters ; (4) widows — and this for the last 
tvfo classes only while residing in the house.” 

Sudras or Chetries have sometimes to pay heavily for engage- 
ments with men of higher caste to consort with their families. 
The nieces of the Cochin Rajahs, whose male children succeed 
to the throne, form such morganatic alliances with the Nani- 
b-dris, who, however, lose to some extent in caste, and forfeit 
all ancestral priyil^^ ; and, becoming dependent on their new 
cmmections», receive in compensation large marriage portions 
8^ separate .establishments at the palace. The nieces or sisters 
of the Ttav&ncore royal family intermarry with Chetries only. 
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and this seems to be the sole r^son why the Co^bkok 
^re admitted to be superior caste to riiose of Txavancor^ : w 
former manage to procure Nambdri Brahmans as eonsostl 
latter only Chetries of the class called Coll Tainb«nil)i. 

The Malaj^lam Sudras, of whohi the better class sure, called 
Kayaks (or lords), are the bulk of the respectable pc^ulatjon— 
the landholders, farmers, soldiers, officials, add rulers of the 
country. There seems reason to believe that the whole of the 
kings of Malabar also, notwithstanding the pretensions set dp 
for them of late by their dependents, belong to the same pyeat 
body, and are homogeneous with the mass of the people>~if, la> 
deed, the so-called Brahmans and Kshatriyas of the Western 
Coast are not also of identical origin. 

Ndyar customs admit of no real marriage — nothing, in tact, 
that can rightly be called maniage, the trivial bond dis> 
solvable with a word at the will and pleasure of either partner. 
Such a temporary association, or concubinage, even if it should 
be continued till death, as it sometimes is (the people being 
often better than their laws), cannot m any proper sense be 
dignified by the sacred name of maniage, though in such cases 
the union may have much of the effect of marriage through 
the mutual affection and fidelity of the parties. 

The females of a wealthy Ndyar family, especially where there 
is but one sister, are visited at their own homes by Brahman 
paramours, or by persons of their own caste ; and their children 
are reared up in the same house, and inherit from their mothers’ 
brothers, as the fathers have nothing of their own to give 
them. Female^ of poorer and less fashionable families go to . 
reside with partners of their own caste, so long as they agree 
tr^ether, or permanently : the average duration of such unions 
happily is increasing through the spread of civilization sutd 
enlightenment. ‘ 

Th«e is, indeed, a ceremony called "marriage,” which ia per- 
formed in tlfe infancy or childhood df every Sudra girl ; ‘htttit 
is the merest pretence — never consummated as a marriSj^ and' 
conferring no connubial claims or .obligations on lihe 
bridegroom, who has thenceforth no further eonnettlpB^ 
rather servtim to set the girl at liberty, as soon as ^ arahmH«t* 
maturity, to form temporary associations, or to dunuKgflriamtt 
^e pleases. 

Xtie ItaJaanUani Sudra laws are as follows A 


Sudra women usually marry in their odm castiB^ 
times are married by men higher caste. 
ceremony of marriage does not make her a 
same man should "give doth” and 
The trifling ceremony " ^ring cloth ” is 
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VHf OKse iai cohll^itatiott. tt is not now usual for a woman 
to abtun* !$!i!to such concubinage with several men at one time, 
roRMies #i^ several who are brothers Nor can 
she. ever *asSedhte with a man of lower caste. In no case can 
lun inferior male have intercourse with a female of superior class. 

Tkdir dMildrmi have no daim to inherit from the father. The 
nearest heirs o( a $udra man are his mother, brothers, sisters, 
atl^ dstera* diildrea The woman’s property goes first to har 
e^i^renf male and female. * •> 

Tne Ndyar family is undivided, and by themy the ancestral 
property is impartible, though it sometimes is divided bv con> 
sent of all the members, and this should be more and more 
aOoWed and approved of for the advancement of the country 
and the welfare of society. The family property is enjoyed by 
in common as a kind of commonwealth or civil family, 
administered by a kdranavan, or head of the family — either 
1^ maternal uncle, or the eldest brother. The common pro- 
pmty is vested in him as executive officer or trustee, but 
without power to make arbitrary alienation. He is autho- 
rised to alienate it only to meet necessities, in order to save 
the fismily from greater loss, or for some such similar pur- 
pose. The theory is that the unanimous consent of every 
co-proprietor is required to each valid act of the kdranavan, 
because each member claims, not through another, but 
through himself. This would make the transaction of busi- 
ness well-nigh impossible, but for various legal rules; as, for 
eimmple, it is presumed that every act is done by him for the 
„good of the family, and the negative must j^e proved by a 
complainant, which is difficult. A transfer of land by a 
single member is qni^ invalid : at least one other member of 
the family must sign the document, and in.fact all should 
do so. 

Eat^ member of the Tarawdd, “household,” is legally 
entitled only to subsistence, and the acquisitions of* each merge 
in the common fund, excepting movables and jewels indivi- 
dually acq’^tl ^ oi* omerwise. 

dl'maiifa lister’s son, and a woman’s own son, as their rcspec- 
tw hlood ^relatives, perform (if their age permits) the 

their decease, and observe mourning, remaining 
^^yra^t thaving or cutting the hair. 

I wpmaii;, idter beating a son to a man, reject 
to her some property, then be&r 
a antn eg tmd receive some property from him 
‘ >|Mrc|)«^ls1pirtnmon'toher and her children. But 
name of particular children, it is 


fuffetsdt 


Tl K, 
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The Nd}rar ceremony called V marriage” is celebrated as 
.follows : — 

Every girl must somehow get married with the tdli (marriage 
badge, a small gold ornament threaded on a cotton cord), before 
the age of eleven, to avoid reproach from friends and neigh- 
bours. In case of need, a sword may even be made to repre- 
sent a bridegroom. The ceremony may be performed for nine 
or ten girls at one time. The pandal, or marriage shed, is built 
and decorated in special style for the more distinguished 
families. On the day previous to the marriage there is an 
observance called “ changing of clothes,” when the brides are 
brought into the shed, clothed with new clothes and gorgeously 
adorned. Some relative usually acts as bridegroom, for which 
he receives a present of money ; or a Malaydlam Brahman is 
invited for the purpose. An astrologer having previously deter- 
mined the auspicious hour for the marriage, and the agreement 
of the bridegroom’s natal star with that of the bride, the’ former 
is met in procession, his feet are washed by the bride’s brother^ 
to each of whom he presents a piece of cloth, and he is then 
seated along with the bride on a board covered with cloth, the 
manavadei, or marriage-altar. Then the mdrdn, or drummer, 
places a light in the front yard along with a measure containing 
paddy, some cocoanuts, flowers, betel, &c., and the cousins of 
both bride and groom sing a bridal song. At the propitious 
moment the tdli is tied. If the make-believe bridegroom be a 
Brahman, one will suffice for all, and he ties the tdli, beginning 
from the eldest girl to the youngest in due order. Often there 
is one boy for each girl. Finally the Brahman washes his 
hands in expiation of the sin against caste, and in token that 
he has nothing further to do with the brides, receives his dues 
according to thg number of ^irls, and goes off. The ordinary 
officiating bridegroom receives at the end of the ceremonies 
two pieces of new cloth. During the ceremony the musicians 
play, and tile women present make a curious cry called kurava. 

In a Sudra ‘'marriage ” recently witnessed in South Travan- 
core, a manavadei was put in the centre of the pandal, the bride 
and bridegroom were seated upon it, and a Brahman guru was 
performing the ceremonies. Near the manavadei stood a small 
image of Pillei}-ar, made of cow-dung, ornamented with gar- 
lands, and before it was placed some boiled rice, a meaaure fidl 
of rice, and a light. 'A silk towel was spread on ^e gitmnd, 
and a grinding-stone laid upon it, which was taken stiid first 
given into the hands of the father and mother of rite bt^de^. 
who gave it into the hands of the bride, and she again into t^e' 
hands of the bridegroom. He having this on bis hat^, they 
both came round the manavadei three times, then bid it oh'l^ 
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same silk towel. After thii| the bridegroom put the fd/t on 
the neck of the bride, while the Brahman priest was uttering 
some ipantrams. Then the couple were led into the house. 

Four days are spent in feasting and merriment ; then a 
ceremony called '• bathing ” is observed, at which the mdrdns 
must be present, as well as the relatives. On the fourth day, 
the bride and bridegroom go to a river in procession with music 
to bathe, and ceremonies are performed the same as on the first 
day. • • 

At any time subsequently, the girl may “ receive cloth ” from 
any suitable man, and consort with him. There is po fixed 
rule that the person who “married ” her must not “give cloth ” 
to the same girl, and this sometimes happens, but not veiy 
frequently. The girl continues to reside with her brother, or 
in * house built or given by her relatives, and the husband 
may be sent off at any time. The person who " married ” the 
mother is called by the children “appanl' the actual father 
“ achan.'* 

The ceremony called “ givin^f a cloth,” or agreement for con- 
cubinage, is also performed in the presence of relatives and 
neighbours, at an appointed time, usually in the night. The 
girl is set, with the young man, on a mat on the ground, the 
emblems called lingam and yoni being marked in front. A 
valuable cloth being offered by the youth, the girl asks her 
uncle, “ Shall I receive it } " “ Yes.” The same question is put 
to the mother, who also gives her consent. A cheaper cloth is 
given to the woman’s father, mother, sister, brother, and other 
near relatives. 

Rev. J. Abbs, in his “Twenty-two Years fti Travancore,” 
gives the following narrative, related to him by a Sudran, which 
well illustrates the subject in handc — “ Being a tall, handsome 
<man of respectable family, although poor, I was engaged 
several years ago by two rich men of my own caste to be the 
husband of their sister. As they did not wish to*give me a 
dowry, or to let their sister leave them, it was agreed that I 
should have a monthly allowance, go whenever I pleased to see 
my wife, and when at the house of her brothers, eat in common 
with the males of the family. This. I expected would be 
permanent But a few days ago, when I went to the house, I 
was told by the elder brother that I could not be admitted,' as 
anot^tf husband had been chosen for his sister. Her brothers 
have taken the two, children to traiii them upas the heirs of the 
family property,” 

The Ilav!^ or cocoa-palm cultivators, who are the highest 
r^resentativee of the Malaydlam low castes, also perform a 
'^lam marriage in the infancy of the girl, generally by a near 
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relation: when she is grown ug she ** receives a eloth,” and 
goes to live with some man of her own caste. Like Sndras, 
they may separate at any time ; but it is pr(^r to caU in four 
respectable men of their caste to see that account are duly 
settled, and to write a deed of separation. AnOestral propertyt 
or that acquired by the man before his taking a wOmaUf goes 
wholly to the children of his sister, not to his own; tad; 
propel ty earned by both during the continuance of the union is 
divided — ^half to the wife and children, and half to tiie sisters' 
children. Some other castes have a similar custom. ^ 

On review of these singular laws and usages it will be 
observed that — 


(i) They materially deviate from orthodox Hindu law, and 
are, in fact, quite opposed to it. They are recognised and 
administered by the British Indian Courts as a distmct and 
separate code. According to Hindu law the marriage bond |s 
permanent, and of most sacred obligation — so much so, that the 
widow can never re>marry, being considered as still virtually a 
part of her deceased husband. ‘ Christian missionaries regard 
the marriage of Brahmans, Shdnars, and others, as perfectly 
valid, being a life-long contract, of legal force ; but those Who 
have only “given a cloth,” and may, therefore, at any moment 
separate from one another, are required to be re-married in 
Christian form. Amongst Hindus, children inherit equallyi 
after deducting the widow’s share ; or, if there be no chudrebt 
the father succeeds, or the mother. The Malaydlam Brahman 
system may be characterized as “primogeniture run mad.” 
Hindu marriage is monogamous; but Nambiiri Brahmans 
practise polygamy up to the number of seven wives ; abd 
m)mrs, liavars, and others occasionally practise polyanchy^r- 
that is, a woman will reside svith two or more brothers who ate 
unable or unwilling to support a wife for each, as concubine to 


all Amongst Hindus, the family property is owned 1^ tne 
members df the family individually in shares, not by the mxdly 
as a corporation. But in the Marutnakkatiyatn iamily it ^ 
otherwise. Brahmans cannot even adopt a sister's son, or 
child whose mother they could not have married^ 
Malaydhs ignore their own children, and value thidr 
as sons and heirs. By Hindu law, only m«i and 
same caste can internurry. But in Malabar by tar .tbdjKftar 
number of the Brahman men, as will be obvious, aia 


oobaMt nnth females of some inferior castr^ wl^^e. 
of Sudra women may have either Sudras, < 

maos as fathers ; and ne tUstincHon tf caeU is 
etramsksnee of the fathet^s taste. Those desi^md 
Brahman &theis are simply Sudras likeoib^ adtixttil 
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out fatto tile paste. Even in tiie case of the royal 

eUtt 'affcvti alwhys to have Brahmans or Chetries 
aa'ed^ajl^'/er thalr females, their children many ordinary 
and Bdlinto the mass of that caste, evith no more 
distinction the very natural one of having been descended 
from hbyal bl6od. **The king’s sons, "remarked Forbes, “whether 
hiy l^'w^l>e3 or concu^nes, have no privilc^ annexed to their 
ro^ tiokent ; ndther are they by birth entitled to any import- 
ance in ^ government." - * • 

^ Upder the drcumstances described, no widowhood is jpossible 
to Marumakkatdya women, while the Hindu widow is •for ever 
incapable of re-marriage. The marked contrariety between 
titoiovo ttsages appears in a celebrated case which occurred in 
49^2, and which still remains a serious blot on the Civilization 
of Travancore. An Iyengar Brahman nobly and courageously 
gave in mairiage again a young virgin daughter who had been 
fcft nominally *a. widow by the death of her betrothed. The 
father '<ra$ formally excommunicated from the temple and from 
the Society of his fellow-castemen, and the temple was cleansed 
at great expense and with solemn ceremonies from the pollution 
supposed to have been caused by his having entered it after the 
re-^arria^j while on the other hand, about the same time the 
consort <H one of the royal ladies having deceased, a cousin of 
his was quietly called in soon afterwards to fill his place, with 
the tridiag observance of " giving a cloth.” 

( 2 ) These regulations arc all astutely planned for the exclu- 
sive interests of the Malaydlam Brahmans, as indeed everything 
in the State is supposed to be devoted to the enjpymcnt of this 
testy Small minority of the population. They are free from tax 
on told and from capital punishment ; about one-hfth of the 
atoual income of the Statois expetidcd on religious entertain- 
hients and ceremonies, chiefly for their, benefit. Of course the 
Bftsfimatis of Ae present day are not the authors of j|hesc laws; 

ntai&fain and enforce them, and are prepared to resist 
any nfoasnreS'' of reform. The preface of the native work on 
titis subject; already quoted, says : — 

■ small country, and other countries are 

ct account of these laws be prepared 
n priests, they maybe found foult with, 
And it might come to pass that even 
ent informttiion, might say, Such' and 
Sfid oustoms of our land, but all men 
it be better for us to adopt the 
; and tims they may, without fearing 
: and observances prescribed 
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The whole is placed on religious, or rather superstitious 
grounds. “ Parasu Rdman ordained it.” This personage may 
be altogether mythical, or may have been the leader of some 
immigration of Brahmans into Malabar. Whether the Brah- 
man colonists found such aboriginal laws in operation, and 
adopted and maintained them for their own convenience and 
aggrandizement, or whether the present Malayalam Brahmans 
represent simply, the highest class of the primitive inhabitants, 
raised to this position in imitation of the orthodox Hindu 
system, by circumstances or by popular vote, it is not easy to 
discover. But it is clear that they have endeavoured to make 
the Sudras not only in theory, but in fact, their social slaves, 
and wicked threats are used to some classes if they do not 
place their females at the disposal of the Brahmans. G. K. 
Varmman says : — 

‘‘ Miittathus marry females of their own caste ; but they 
only perform the customary ceremony, while Brahmans cohabit 
with them and beget children. Should men of their own caste 
dare to approach them, it is like incest with a mother — ^there 
is no atonement possible for them — and such progeny are sacri- 
legious ! ” 

No wonder that these and other statements in the same book 
formed the ground of a complaint in the Courts of Travancorc, 
the decision in which is understood to have been, that they did 
not constitute a personal libel, but mere historical statements, 
the accuracy or untruthful ness of which was simply a question 
for literary debate. 

(3) Such loqse customs respecting marriage are only suited to 
semi-civilised races, whose ideas of the sacred bond have not 
risen much above that of the association of the lower animals. 
These usages care not far ^iissevered from promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes, or free love. Friar Jordanus, who resided 
at Quilon, and wrote his description of the Wonders of the East 
some five centuries and a half ago, assigns as the reason for the 
nepotistic law the following : — 

“ In this India, never do even the legitimate sons of great 
kings, or princes,* or barons, inherit the goods of their parents, 
but only the sons of their sisters ; for they say that they have 
no surety that those are their own sons ; but *tis not so with the 
sister, for whatever man may be the father, they are certain that 
the offspring is of their sister, and is consequently thus truly of 
their blood.” 

In a note on the above, Colonel Yule says that this remarkable! 
custom of inheritance exists, or has existed, also in C^^a ; 
among the aborigines of Hispaniola and tribes of New Grailada 
and Bogota; among negro tribes of the Niger; among ceriafe 
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sections of the Malays of Sumatra ; in the royal family of Tipura 
and among the Kasias of the Sylhet mountains (both east of 
Bengal) ; in a district of Ceylon adjoining Bintenne ; In Mada- 
gascar ; in the Fiji Islands ; and among the Hurons and Natchez 
of North America. 

(4) This peculiar patriarchal and primitive system seems to 
suggest that both the Brahmans and Sudras of the Malabar 
Coast are of homogeneous descent, and of a primeval Turanian 
race. It appeared to W. Taylor* that ^•the Ndyars are the de- 
scendants of the aboriginal inhabitants of Kdrala, who probably 
were brought into some measure of civilization by thcr colonist 
Brahmans, yet retaining so much of their own manners as to be 
a people, inclusive of mixed tribes, very different from genuine 
Hindus. There are traces of resemblance between their customs 
and those of the Maravars ; and there is little doubt that they 
were aboriginally portions of one homogeneous, but excessively 
barbarous people. The Maravars have peculiar customs con- 
trary to those of the Hindus,, particularly the frequency of re- 
marrying allowed to the women, cither upon voluntary separa- 
tion from their husbands, or at their death.” Dr. Gundert 
defines the Ndyars as the ‘'Sudras of Kdrala, raised to the rank 
of Kshatriyas by their intimate connection with the Brahmans.” 
Thus the so-called Kshatriyas or Chetrics of Malabar may be 
but the higher classes among the Sudras ; indeed, from their 
usages and history this would appear to be the case. And as it 
is known that the original partitions of caste early broke down, 
so that it is difficult to find pure Brahmans or Kshatriyas any- 
where, more especially in the south of India, th% popular tradi- 
tions may embody some fragment of truth regarding the trans- 
formation of fishermen into Brahmans by Parasurdman investing 
them with the sacred thread. Dr. \V. W. Huntesr remarks that 
the "Brahmans throughout India are of t^wo classes — more ancient 
settlers, and aboriginal superior natives raised, as tradition gene- 
rally asserts, to this rank. The Namburis, for example, are said 
to originate from fishermen : they follow different customs from 
the orthodox caste, allow only the eldest male to marry, practise 
polygamy, and their ideas of marriage closely resemble those of 
the aboriginal Ndyars. But in spite of their descent from 
a low caste fisher-tribe and semi-aboriginal customs, they make 
high claims, and despise other Brahmans. (“Orissa,” vol. i. 
p.254;) i 

' It win evident; from the preceding remarks, that under the 
•Mammakkatdyam system of law there is a marked absence of 
the peculiar advantages and benefits of true marriage, and of 
family privil^es whiem tnen highly and justly prize. Virtuous 
love -and th^ noblest affections, parental rights and domestic. 

N 2 
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order, ^ obligation to protect wife and ^Udfen aa the weah(9t 
partjr, the right of men and women to domestic felicitg^ aU are 
more or less ignored i and this violatton of the Divine law carries 
with it its own punishment, in the promotion of family dissension 
and of sensuality in various forms. 

As to the evlis and Inoonvenienoea of nepoUsmr- 
(i) Polygamy, with its accompanying demoralisarioo and 
cares, is prescribe to the eldest son of Makydlam Brambans in 
order to offspring, in pkce of the happy marriage of the sons to 
one wife each. 


(2) The revolting system of polyandry is not rare among 
Sudras, Carpenters, Ilavars, and other Marumakkal caste.s ano 
has been thought by some to have been the origin of these laws- 
But they rather appear to be traceable to the Brahman prohibit 
tion of marriage to all but eldest sons. 

Rarely is there ever felt such strong and elevated affection in 
these cases that the brothers quarrel, or are jealous about pos> 
session of the common partner ; on the contrary, we have known 
an elder brother offended because the younger, on becoming a 
Christian, very properly took a wife to himself. 

(3) The natural relationship and reciprocal love of parents 
and children are interfered with, and perverted by this pemiefeus 
law. It is somewhat odd that notwithstanding the introduction 
and spread of enlightenment among the higher classes in Tra> 
vancore, so far as to lead to the preparation and publication of 
interesting native works, some arc yet found who are not ashamed 
to defend this distortion of the law of nature and of God, 
and to repres^t the love and relationship of the father 0 s 
something merely conventional and legal, rather than natural : 
just as some tribes ludicrously go to the opposite extreme of 
obliging the mother to rise, &nd the father to go to bed with the 


new-born babe. >■ 

"The reckoning of blood relationship," says G. K. Vipnunsut, 
"through the mother is more natural than through 4te lAidd 
parent ; the latter is rather by a legal rule. Among aniima^ 
the mother alone cares for the progeny. Amongst men 
by experience that commonly the mother has more 
the children, the father a little less. But as manldnd ai;e ratSph^ - 
beings, besides that the father has some parental 
nature), he cherishes it also by obligation to law, af|d 
the children performing funeral ceremonies 
beriting his property. And we see amongst 
a^ection, arising from reason, towards sisters’ 
their own diildren, and merely by law thdr hirifs 
Here the love and care and discipline of the 
maticaUy absent And if children do not 






how dux thQrlove them P Should there 
he A loAtuital loni^g tot the love of the father, it catxnot be gratis 
tied. 'I' htttm known a fine Sudra youth bhterly lament that 
hta Qixim mther, a Brahman, cared nothing for him ; and, in fact, 
ihefa^^mr coohl not, under any circumstances, eat with him, nor 
tou<^ hhn without ceremonial pollution. If m any case we do 
fihd tb(lsame_ affection entertained for nephews as for diildren, 
it is h^t A forcing of pature, the|tt being no other way pre» 
serVft^ the unity of the household and family property. Mr. 
Abbs remarks : “ I have often been astonished to observe how 


nature affection is perverted and transferred by these Customs. 
It was common for a man to have his nephews living in his 
house and attending to his affairs as sons would have done, 
while his own children would be with their mother’s family at a 
distatxce — seldom, if ever, having communion with their father. 
A Nair came to me one morning and told me very unconcernedly 
that his wife had died on the preceding day. He was married 
again in less than three months. In about a twelvemonth after- 
wards, he came to me weeping bitterly, and told me that he had 
lost one of his nephews by death, and could not, therefore, attend 
to his usual vocation for a day or two. I asked him how it was 
that he grieved so much for his nephew and so little for his 
conjugal partner; he said that he considered his own sorrow 
more according to nature, as, being a rich man, when his wife 
died he could easily obtain another, but, having lost his nephew, 
he mlRht live to sec his estate fall into decay by neglect." 

f4) The security of the marriage bond is affected. Indeed, 
there is no recognized form of marriage by which a Ndyar man 
alitl Woman could bind one another, even if they wished, for life. 


A^pOor man engaged as husband Jjy a wealthy family may be 
sent off at a moment's notice, without wife or chfld, beggared in 
the domestic charities as well as in pusse : sometimes fur failing 
to aeud a present on festival days, or on other triviid pretexts, 
he is discarded. Or hi.s partner may be seduced away from him 
by A ttChef or younger man, and he left heart4>roken and desolate. 
StiU less has a woman any assurance that she will not be de- 
serted in her advancing years, when her need is greatest, though 
hhe had been maintained while young and fair. We have known 
a hard to satisfy, and of an imperious temper, who had 

one^afitef another. A Sudra woman may be 
** Go^ leave the house,” and another may 
next day^ Concubines are frequently 
c^dren, or even after hearing several 

h^Art-bhminff are caused to the victims 
sons of Brahmans being pro« 
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hibited honourable marriage with persons of their own class, 
and forced to form illegitimate connections with strangers, and 
the larger proportion of Brahman women mercilessly doomed, 
notwithstanding the high estimation in which the Hindus hold 
marriage, to perpetual celibacy, with all its risks and privations. 
Many of these females live and die unmarried : yet, strange to 
say, the corpse undergoes all the ceremonies of marriage. To 
prevent their falling into unchptity, they are closely shut up and 
guarded. Occasional I3/® they clo fall, and then are irrevocably 
expelled from family, friends, and society. In such case they 
must join the lower castes, to whom they were formerly sold as 
slaves and concubines, or go over to the Roman Catholic or 
Syrian Christians, uniting wdth some one in marriage. And 
before a case of this kind is decided by a committee of the heads 
of the Brahman caste, the expense of the investigation is some- 
times so great as to ruin the family. 

(6) It is evident that sensuality and lust are fostered and 
encouraged by such usages. The union of the sexes is viewed 
in the lowest and most degrading light, and the whole country 
becomes saturated with immorality and vice. Castes which have 
the institute of marriage, as Shdndrs and others, are tempted to 
adopt more or less of these rules ; and some branches of these 
castes have become so corrupted. Individuals of some castes 
are allowed to form connections with Sudra females which arc to 
them irregular, but which they attempt to justify by pleading 
the Nciyar usages ; and many cases of prostitution occur, even 
among the respectable classes. 

(7) Commuiiiity of property naturally tends to discourage 
individual activity, personal exertion, and independence of 
spirit. The expenditure of a large family thus united may be 
less than if dif ided into several separate families, but the ag- 
gregate income would be much larger, and the peace and com- 
fort enjoyed by the latter plan would be incomparably greater. 
Misery, idleness, ignorance, and poverty follow from these laws; 
life is wasted in listless inactivity. Such a home is ” no true 
home, but rather a sort of family club, where all the male 
members of the household take their meals together. Em- 
ployed or unemployed, active or indolent, he and his may live 
here and take their share with the rest as long as there is 
property enough, or employment enough, among them all to 
keep things going.” 

Sir H. S. Maine observes: ‘‘Where people are living in a 
state of Arcadian .simplicity, without the desire or the 
lity of advancement, the family system is a very sound otie, as 
it prevents properties being split up, and enables a num1^>t>T 
persons to be supported with a maximum of comfort on tihe 
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minimum of means. But soon as society begins to dash 
ahead, then the effect of the corporate union is deadening in 
the direct ratio of its strictness. Who will work with full 
energy when the benefit of his labour goes not solely, nor 
even chiefly, to himself ? Who will work at all when some one 
else is working for him ? Ingenuity could not contrive a more 
effectual plan for damping the spirit of the industrious, 
and extinguishing the spirit of the idle. It makes the best 
member of the family a slave, that the others may be 
sloths.” 

(8) Though some large Ndyar families are known to live in 
peace and unity, the tendency of the law of nepotism is to 
promote family dissensions and discord. The Marumakkatdyam 
system of law is in itself intricate and complicated, and is one 
of tijie most difficult to administer in Travancore, because of the 
cheating to which it gives rise. A junior member of the family 
pretends that he owes a sum of money to a friend, with whom 
he is in collusion, and whom he gets to file a suit against him 
for the sum, in the hope of somehow squeezing it out of the 
TarawAd property. Or, money is lent to one who seems, from 
all outward appearance, to be the actual manager of the family, 
till it is discovered long afterwards that he is not in this posi- 
tion. Complaints are frequent against the kdranavan that he 
is dissipating the common fund ; he is provoked, and some- 
times becomes really indifferent to the general welfare. Since 
many individuals in each caste, sometimes even two brothers, 
bear the same name, a member of the Tarawdd may have the 
same name as his kdranavan. He asserts thaj it is his own 
name that appears in the deeds and legal documents ; and may 
thus succeed in gaining possession of property. 

A man may be left with several^sisters, all of* whose children 
are dependent solely upon him. On the other hand, there may 
be two or more uncles responsible tor the support and training 
of the children of one sister, and disputing among ^themselves 
as to the share of expenditure devolving upon each. Amongst 
the Ilavars and others, the temporary wife sometimes secretly 
accumulates property in anticipation of being left unprovided 
for by the death of her husband ; or she obtains, by clever 
management from him while he lives some gift of property. 

The sons might, of course, be quite content to inherit from 
the uncle, and to profit by this law if he be more wealthy than 
the father;^ but cases have occurred in which the sons felt 
sorely aggrieved by their unnatural exclusion, and desired a 
change of the usage. A century and a half ago, two of the 
sons of a recently deceased Rajah of Travancore were slain by 
new king, because they demanded the right of succession 
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to the throne instead ^ theirt cousin, the ^ 

deceased. 

There are, it is true, one or two incidental tidvanti^!^ of tiMs 
system ; or rather, we should say, tiiere are certain ewfaMif 
orthodox Hindu social system which it is impossible to oidte 
with the nepotistic regt^. For instance, Malaydlam Kohduan 
girls are not married till after puberty; and Sudra girls, thfx^ 
nominally married, are usually left free till the same period, 
when they enjoy more er less freedom of choice in the selection 
of their temporary partners. From this curious law of succes* 
sion, the. sister, being the mother of the heirs, becomes a person 
of ^cat importance; daughters are longed for, and sons 
treated as of less account. The whole arrangement tends to 
give Ndyar women (though not Brahmanis) much influence, 
and admits of their being to some extent educated (1*19 per 
cent of their number), and saves them from the sad privations 
of Brahmanical widowhood. But it will be observed that it is 
all for, the pleasure of the Brahmans ; and the same betteflba 
would accompany any just or rational marriage law. The end 
should be attained by other means. No mercy is shown to4he 
Brahman women : the men only have the whole world (down 
to a certain grade) cast at their feet. The only hope of con- 
tinued subsistence and increased comfort to the dense and evei 
multiplying population of India consists in the adoption of 
prudential restraints on improvident and early marriages irres- 
pective of the means of subsistence ; but the plan adopted by 
the Malayiilam Brahmans only removes the burden of piovi- 
ding for their progeny from the shoulders of this small but 
influential and wealthy community (10,762, or a half per cent, 
of the total population) to those of the more numerous and 
sturdy Sudra caste (440,9324= ig’i per cent.) 

Some of the more enlightened and educated Ndyars are now 
beginning to realise their degradation, and to rebel against the 
Brahmanical tyranny, and absurd and demoralising laws undei 
which they are placed. The Ninjindd Vellilars have ad* 
dressed petitions to the Maharajah, praying to legalise theb 
reversion to the law of nature instead of nepotism. Thia Quiy 
easily be done if all agree. Nepotism is felt by a cat)Si^Ra.bi!i; 
number of Sudras to be a special grievance because a ttiailf't 
own acquisitions, as well as the ancestral property, devblvif^p 
nephews; and only during his own life can he 
on Jliis sons. Even this is diflicult of accomp^bnu^ 
intend to do so, but go on procrastinating tffl itja<*t^^|M 
Ilavars have not such a grievano^ as half oC » lojug^piKB 
earnings goes by law to the children. Mahy SadfiMcaj ^i 
like a change, but it is impossible, they say, '‘unless the 
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it, and lechthe way.” It is not easy to see 
hm ^ native Oovemniient could make such a change before 
pahlie Ofthtieai is ripe for it and demands it. Division of pro- 
{Msrty aw itidividual owyiership might, however, at once be 
allowpdf, aa^lhrou^out British India; and the clear head of Sir 
lAsdasra Row many a year ago discerned the necessity for 
tibia In his Administration ^port for ms. jojo he says: 
** It Is evident that some effective legislative action is required 
without itelay in certain directions. Fdt instance, it has to be 
(ieclared lawful for any member of a Malayili (native) family 
td insist upon a division of common property so far as he or 
she is individually concerned, if he or me wishes to separate. 
Not that such a law would be generally acted upon at once: 
the feeling in favour of relatives living together in an undivided 
state of property is too strong to yield to reason in the present 
generation. But it is obviously the province of Government 
to see that a general feeling of the kind does not operate as an 
instrument of tyranny over individuals.” We fear this en- 
l^htened intention has dropped almost entirely out of sight, 
and that the tendency of more recent action has been rather 
to rivet more tightly the chains of this barbarous system of law. 

But the Goveinment has no authority whatever over the 
social usages of Brahmans. A good deal of controversy has 
taken place on the subject in the public prints, and a society 
for the reform of the Malabar laws of marriage (and inherit- 
ance) has been formed at Calicut by the leaders of the Ndyar 
community, especially those educated in English. 

Besides being opposed by orthodox Hindus jind Muhamma- 


dans, this system of laws also forms an obstacle in the way of 
the tqpread of Christianity. Civil rights are lost by the change 
of rw^On. R. Moothomcrlstna Naidoo says, in his work on 
^e subject : " Females who will not obey their kdranavan, and 
who apostatise to other religions, lose all right botj) to subsis- 
tence and inheritance from the family property.” A kdranavan 
is idso removed should he break caste by joining another reli- 
giob, Christian fathers have been exposed to the interposition, 
m Vitiation of natural rights, of the authority of the maternal 
of thdr children to the extent of witharawing them from 
thei^ own tioatrol^ and of preventing them from being received 
filth tlMfpamntn into die Christian community. The paternal 
M S gMrf comMiWta'to Christianity, who may have children at the 

ought to be fully secured to them, 
' ahythsitg to the contrary which may have 

or people to whom they previously be- 

,W>tn^iw^^4^>lstianityia Travancore are liable also to be 
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deprived of inheritable property on account of their change of 
religion. In some instances, as appears from the decrees of the 
old Appeal Court, Christians have been thus deprived of their 
property, though in other cases propegrty has been awarded to 
Christians which belonged to their ancestors, or relatives who 
were not Christians. And in a recent case, where an Ilavan 
convert to Christianity has long individually enjoyed property 
derived from ancestors, and paid tax for it separately in his 
own name, which, therefore, he* devolved by will to his children, 
the decision of the Lower Court in favour of the will has been 
reversed, by the High Court, on the ground that ancestral 
property can never be divided^ and, therefore, a share in it can- 
not be willed away to children, or others than the nephews. 
Such a decision is prohibitory of all reform in the future, 
and scarcely in consonance with the altered habit of the people, 
which no longer entirely ignores the paternal relation. Objec- 
tionable laws and customs are sometimes brought into promi- 
nence, sanctioned and perpetuated by judicial recognition. 
“There are cases,” says Lyall, *‘in which the action of law 
courts, in stereotyping and enforcing invariably customs that 
were naturally very elastic and varying, tend to check the 
natural modifications according to circumstances, the sloughing 
off of decayed forms.” The law should be adopted in Travan- 
core which was passed by the late East India Company in 
1850 (Act XXI), that no one should suffer by loss of property, 
or in any way, on account of a change in religion. In one 
case, that of a Hindu dying without heirs, except such as 
have become converts to a different religion, the Sirkar has 
relinquished its*claim to escheat, and permits the property 'to 
descend to the natural heirs independently of religious consi- 
derations (Prod No. 90 of 1669). But where there are Hindu 
heirs, converts still lose their rights. 

An additional difficulty is also cast in the way of Christian 
converts, wTio had formerly belonged to distinct castes, inter- 
marrying, as the domestic usages and the laws of inheritance 
vary so widely. So in regard to Christians seeking to adopt 
the law of nature and of Scripture, in leaving their property to 
their own children by will. By the law of British India this 
may be done ; but there is some uncertainty as to whether jt is 
yet allowed in native States or not. It is of great importance 
to future progress that this right be granted. Property might 
easily be divided according to existing customs of Marumakki-* 
tayam which are occasionally applied, and each might then 
enjoy in future his individual estate, and hand it down to. his. 
children, like other Hindus, by will ; or, if intestate, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Indian Succession Act of 1^5, 
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with any modifications that might seem demanded by the cir- 
cumstances. 

Some effective form of marriage, instead of cloth giving,” 
might also be settled on^ and left to the option of individuals 
desiring to adopt it, which would no doubt come into repute in 
course of time with the more intelligent and well-disposed 
Ndyars. It is said that some such Act has already been drafted 
in Malabar, intended for proposal to the Madras Government. 

Any hasty or ill-considered aftemptiat change or legislative 
reform could not but cause infinite confusion. The facts should 
first be made accurately known, and a more enlightened public 
opinion created by free ventilation of the question. But it is 
obvious that great difficulty would be found in altering, even for 
the better, the law of inheritance obtaining amongst a million or 
two*of people, most of whom are possessed of some property. 
One singular advantage of the monarchic form of government 
is the avoidance, by the law of hereditary succession, of disputes 
as to succession, and of discussion as to the personal merits of 
candidates for power. An attempt to change the ncpotistic law 
w'ould naturally and reasonably aggrieve the next legal and 
expectant heirs according to the present system. It so happens, 
however, that while in the Cochin State, which is but a small 
kingdom, with a population of only three-quarters of a million, 
no less than twenty-two princes arc heirs expectant to the 
throne, and form a heavy burden on the public for maintenance 
in idleness and luxury ; in Travancore, the only other, and much 
more important, State in which the nepotistic law carries with it 
royal power, there are but four princes still Jp reign, and no 
possibility of more, except by adoption. The family, in fact, 
judged by their nepotistic law, has come to an end, as there are 
no sisters alive of any of the j^esent heirs, ito continue the 
nepotistic line. Indeed, all but the^nextheir are themselves the 
sons of ladies adopted some twenty-five years ago for the pur- 
pose of continuing the succession. As these princesses have no 
daughters, the dynasty is again near to extinction after the 
present four princes shall have had their turn, unless the children 
of the present Maharajah, or of future sovereigns, are taken into 
account. It happens, therefore, that it would be easy to alter 
the Travancore succession by the simple plan of adopting no 
more females into the family : no one would be personally 
^^^grieved or injured, and sons or heirs of the body might sue- 
ceed thenceforward. There is no need to manufacture factitious 
heirs when there are natural ones. Who knows whether the 
next fifty years may not bring round such general enlighten- 
ment or such a spread of true Christianity amongst the higher 
classes (which we look upon as the only true remedy for all social 
disorder), as to admit of the possibility of even this reform } 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE KUDUMI, OR HINDU TUI-T OF HAIR. 

The propriety, or otherwise, of Native Christians retaining the 
kudumi, or top-knot of hair worn by Hindus, has for the last 
twenty years been greatly discussed amongst missionaries in 
South India, and upon it opinions are seriously divided. To 
aid those who wish to arrive at a right conclusion on the subject, 
we purpose to lay before them our notes and experience for tihe 
consideration of all interested. The moot point is — Whether is 
the wearing of the kudumi a national and respectable usage — n 
mere fashion depending on personal taste, and therefore to be 
included in the category of things absolutely indifferent to the 
Christian believer — or a badge of Hinduism — of reli,>ious signi- 
ficance, and consequent!'’’ to be rejected by those who profess 
to follow the Lord Jesus Christ i This question is in many 
respects similar to and affiliated with, that of Hindu caste, the 
identity of whigh with social rank, or its un-Christian and 
heathenish character, was long debated ; and judgment in it is 
now given almost unanimously by evangelical missionaries 
against the observance of caste. Hindu caste and the kudumi 
appear to be closely a.ssociated. Those who retain the former 
invariably rgtain also the latter; and sometimes but a half- 
hearted opposition is given to caste by those who defend the 
use of the kudumi. 

The scale for and against the kudumi has vibrated various!/ 
at various times. In the early stages of Protestant missions^ 
the matter appears to have excited but little attentioh, bfang 
swallowed up in the more comprehensive and burning que^qh, 
of caste and its evils. Yet when amission was evai^neUcal^ ^ji - 
its founders careful, the kudumi was generally objected tq Mp 
discarded. In the Church Mission in North Travancoie, 
naturally laid aside from the first, the clear and iitilted 
mony of the ancient Syrian Christian Church, the 
Catholics, and the Muhammadans having guided the 
missionaries to a sound decision. In the I^oodon hir'' 
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Travanoore, little attention Appears to have been paid to the 
auhje«t? but the liev. J. C. Thompson, who arrived in 1827, was 
one adtQjCook a zealbtts interest in it. Mr. Abbs from 1837 re- 
quired ton relinquishment of the kudumi by all communicants 
and mission ag^ta. Mr. Cox also bore testimony that “the 
greatest care has always been taken not only to remove every 
matk of caste and heathenism, as the kudumi, &c., but also to 
root out every lurking remnant of those evils and Mr. Baylis 
wrote of the Neyoor District under his bare — “ By degrees 1 got 
all the agents and church members to leave off the kudumi, and 
then never admitted or baptized with it ; and it became cus- 
tomary to leave it off in Nagercoil District.” But within the 
last dozen years a change has gradually taken place. Though 
the missionaries, we think, generally dislike the top-knot, they 
do not seem to feel it their duty, or perhaps quite practicable, to 
insist on its entire abandonment. 

In Tinnevclly, definite action was taken respecting caste and 
the kudumi in 1846, as described by the late Rev. J. Thomas in 
the following terms. “When in the year 1846, the Committee 
of the C. M, S. determined upon presenting to the Bishop for 
ordination several of their catechists, they resolved that caste 
should be entirely relinquished by the candidates, and that the 
kudumi should also be removed. Mr. Thomas went to Madras 
in company with Mr. Pettitt to confer with the Committee on 
the subject At that time there were several members jvho from 
their knowledge of Hindu customs and literature were thoroughly 
competent to deal with such a subject. We found on our return 
to Tinnevelly, that there was no hesitation on Jthe part of the 
candidates to comply with the Committee’s resolutions. The 
Rev. J. Devasagayam had been in holy orders for many years 
previously, and had never worn thd kudumi” • 

The learned Bishop Caldwell, however, wrote in 1867 a 
pamphlet on the other side of the question, re^rding the 
top-knot as merely a national fashion, and as rather a mark 
of civilisation, refinement, and adorntnent, than as possessing 
any particular religious import, and now the kudumi is allowed 
to a very large eiktent in the missions of the C. M. S., as well as 
in those (tf the Propagation Society. 

The light in which the top-knot is regarded in some other 
toMTts of India 1 $ fairly stated by Mr. Thomas in the same paper. 

admle of India, all Protestant missionaries of 
the old German Missionaries 
of TtajtqWbat|U| 4 ^Tanjoje& wito their successors in the Tamil 
bobn led, and no doubt after much anxious 
insi^npon the removal of the kudumi at baptism, as 
of ^ceifty. ^ch isi, I believe, tiie uniform custom in ; 
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Bengal — on the Western Coast aiAong the German Evangelical 
Missionaries — and at Masulipatam by missionaries of the 
C. M. S. ; and we may be well assured that the missionaries of 
North India, whose knowledge of Sanskrit literature is a neces- 
sary qualification to their usefulness in that part of the country, 
must have made themselves thoroughly acquainted with all the 
adjuncts of the kudumi question before deciding H:hat it ought 
to be removed by their convefts. We may also feel satisfied 
that a man of Mr. Nobft’s stamp at Masulipatam, having Mr. 
Sharkey as his coadjutor, would not lightly require a sacrifice 
on the part of his converts which was not indispensably neces- 
sary. To the Brahman, the removal of the kudumi and string 
is considered as equivalent to death ; and yet his Brahman 
converts at baptism willingly gave up the string and kudumi, 
with the conviction that this was imperatively necessary to 
prove that they fully and entirely renounced heathenism, and 
willingly took up the cross to follow Christ,*' (“ Ind. Evan. 
Review,” April, 1876.) . 

In the vigorous Arcot Mission of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, the views held on this question are thus described by 
Dr. Jared Scudder: ‘‘With reference tol:he kudumi, my own 
opinions are very clear and definite. I believe it to be a dis- 
tinctive mark of heathenism. I am thankful to say that in our 
Mission we have never baptized a kudumi, and I hope we never 
shall. . . . We have, from the first, enforced excision of the 
tuft, it being a principle with us that the kudumi must fall 
before baptism ; and once off, it does not often grow again. . . . 
I am ,persuadcri that it is a badge of heathenism. Some time 
ago, a learned Brahman in one district was asked what would 
be the effect of the removal of the kudumi. ‘ When the kudumi 
goes, Brahmanhood goes,* \ 9 as his significant reply. Judging 
from personal observation and conference with others, I feel 
pretty sur<4 that no missionary, however tolerant he may be of 
the kudumi in practice, likes his native ministers and catechists 
to wear it.** (Bang. Conf Report, Vol. I. p. 316.) 

To similar purport are the words of Dr. E. Scudder of the 
same Mission. The view we have held from the origin of our 
Mission is that the kudumi is one of the strongest links in the 
chain of religious superstition and caste feeling. Our people^ 
therefore, all excise it when they join us. Very little objection 
is made to this, and their heads certainly present a 
civilized and Christian aspect when the European mode of 
wearing the hair is substituted. Whether an evil or not In 
itself considered, the kudumi is certainly productive of dii^ord 
and mischief in its relations to the Church of Christ. Formerly 
it was regarded as heathenish by the majority of Christians/ and 
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the applicant for church meriUbership was required to excise it 
before admission. Now there appears to be a disposition to 
ignore it — There is much confusion, and not unfrequent heart- 
burnings, among the Christians of different societies. The 
advocates of the tuft are not willing to abandon it, even when 
they enter communities where the opposite practice prevails ; 
and hence the latter are made to feel more forcibly their 
singularity.*' . 

In Mysore, the kudumi is cut off by thff Wesleyan Missionaries. 
Rev. W. Burgess, of Madras, considers that ‘‘ this practice in 
its origin is undoubtedly heathenish, and had a religious 
significance ; though not clear in his own mind that it is now 
thus to be regarded.** 

Rev. B. Rice, L.M.S., Bangalore, thinks it is, '‘if not a 
mark of heathenism, at least of caste, and a disposition to 
fraternize as much as possible with the ways of the Flindu 
world.** 

“ In the Telugu country,**, says Rev. F. W. N. Alexander, 
“the kudumi is not known anywhere. It is a universal opinion 
that it is completely heathenish, and we should set our faces 
against it.** Mr. Hay, of Vizagapatam, says : “ The change is 
so great in embracing Christianity that all caste ideas are com- 
pletely given up. The Hindu kudumi is given up, and the hair 
worn in some other way.** So also the late Mr. Beynon, of 
Bellary : “ Kudumi and other caste and heathen customs have 
never been allo\ved amongst our Christians.** Rev. J, H. 
Walton also writes : “ Wc discussed the subject in Bellary ; and 
after consulting the opinions, not only of influential native 
Christians, but also of leading orthodox Hindus, we considered 
that the tuft of hair was so intimately associated with heathen 
practices, so much an evidence of*worldliness m those Chris- 
tians who wore it, and so diametricaljy opposed to the apostolic 
doctrine contained in the nth chapter of the first.Epistle to 
the Corinthians, that it was desirable to disuse the custom 
among the members of our churches.** 

Rev. J. B. Graeter, of Mangalore, points out that in Lev. 19, 
27, the practice is condemned, though the passage may not 
literally refer to the kudumi. 

Rev. P. Rajahgopaul, of Madras, remarks, “Most of our 
pupils were of caste families ; and when a man became a true 
behever, and wished* to enter the Christian Church, at once 
the kudumi weint, and there was no more trouble about caste.** 
And Dr. James Glasgow, of Guzerat, informs us: “The top- 
knot is voluntarily cut off by converts of the Irish Presbyterian 
Mission ; if they did not do so, the Missionaries would insist 
upon its relinquishment.** 
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In order to form a correct Judgement upon the question before 
us, it is essential to note the ponlttott e^tlie kadmni in flM 
mrstem of Hinduism, and also the light in whieb it is regarded ^ 
in the present day. On these con^derations necessarily* 
depends its practical treatment in the Christian Church. Now 
it is an undoubted fact that i 3 \ekudumi (called d^eaula^chonH^ 
shendte, &c.) is one of the most important observances of 
Hinduism. The remarks of Professor Monier Williams in his 
useful "Manual of Ilkiduisni” (pp. 59-60) seem to us abund- 
antly sufficient to set the whole matter at rest. He saye : — 

“ As an unmarried student, the young Brahman was to reside 
with his preceptor until he had gained a thorough knowledge 
of the three Vedas He was to go through twelve ‘ Sanskaras,’ 
or purificatory rites, which purify a man from the taint of sin 
derived from his parents, and which are enjoined, with certain 
variations, on all the three first classes alike. They are as 
follows : — 

I. Garbha dhdna, ceremony^ on conception; 2. Funsavana, 
on the first indication of a living male’s conception ; 3. Siman> 
ton nayan, arranging the parting of the mother’s hair in the 
fourth, sixth, or eighth month of pregnancy ; 4. Jata karman, 
touching an infant’s tongue with honey and ghi thrice»at birth ; 

5. Nima karana, giving a name on the tenth or twelfth day 
after birth ; 6. Nishkramana, taking out the child in the fourth 
month to see the sun ; 7. Annaprdsana, feeding it with rice 
between the fifth and eight month ; 8. C’lida karman, or c’aula, 
tonsure of the hair, except one lock on the crown of the head, in 
the third yea^; 9 Upanayana, induction into the order of a 
‘ twicebom ’ man by investiture with the sacred cord ; la 
Kesdnta, cutting off the hair, performed on a Brahman in his 
sixteenth yeas, on a Kshatriya in his twenty^second, on a 
Vaisya in his twenty-fourth ; 1 1. Samivartana, solemn return 
home after completing a course of study with a preceptor; 
12. Vivih\ marriage, which completes the purification and 
regeneration of the * twiceborn,’ 

Of the above rites — i, 2, 3, and lo are little observed. The 
other eight are more worthy of attention ; 8 and 9 are -of eek- 
siderahle legal importance, even in the preset day, q)ad 7 iir 
still practised ; 7 and 12 are said to be the only 
Sudias ; and the 12th, vivdha, marriage, is a 
incumbent on all persons alike." • 

To the same effect writes Dr. John W!lsoa,iof 
his worik on ** ImUan Caste ’’ 15) : " Caste has its 

signs, and i^bols, and s^lmlical acts, as well as ' 

customs; and veiy great stress is laid by it on th^ 
exhibition. Ihe gtand Index of Hinduism ' 
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on the crown of, the IicimJ?— called in Sanskrit ch&da or shikha^ 
in Maratti shindii in Bengali tika, and in Tamil kudumi — 
which is lejft thare on the performance of the sacrament of 
tonsure on &e first or third year after birth in the case of the 
three first classes of Hindus. In consequence of this mark 
Hinduism is popularly known as the shendi^dAarma, or religion 
of the'shendi ” 

Until the kudumi is worn, the Brahman child is but a Sudra, 
and every Shastri attests the religious character of this symbol ; 
and this is as expressive to-day as it ever was. Balfour, in the 
^^Encyclopaedia of India,” defines the chonti or kudfimi as 
among Hindus, a tuft of hair left unshaved on the top of the 
head.” 

For some of the actual present-day uses of this heathen 
badge^ see a very instructive essay by a native Christian — Mr. 
V. Samuel, of Nagercoil — published in the Indian Evangelical 
Review for October, 1876. He shows that the kudumi is in 
Travancore fully saturated with superstition, and inseparably 
associated with Hinduism and caste. On the sixteenth day 
after the birth of a child, the faAer bathes, and, taking a few 
drops of water from his wet kudumi, pours them, into the child’s 
mouth : then, for the first time, he sees and bandies the child. 
When the child’s head is first shaved, the barber is invited, 
incense is offered to the image of Pilleiyar, and the shaving of 
the greater part of the hair is done by the barber, the remainder 
by a Brahman with certain mantrams. Th|j last portion of the 
hair is enclosed in a silver case and tied around the waist of 
the c^ild as an amulet On the child’s first going to school 
the teacher touches him by the kudumi, dividdb it into three 
parts, and after having plaited them together at the crown of 
the head, worships it • « 

The chief use of the tuft, however, is to perform the funeral 
ceremony necessary for the salvation 6f the father. “ In order 
to quench the hell fire, the son must uncover the saerfti portion 
of his head by shaving off the Kudumi, put upon it a new pot 
full of water, that it may attract from it the virtue of quenching 
the bpil fire, and walk with it three times around the deceased 
p^ent, each time cutting a new hole in the pot, that the water 
may spout out as he walks along. The third time he must 
break, the.pot at the head of the b^ of the deceased, and pour 
i^ few/drops this sacred water into the mouth of the parent, 
a$ tlto.^pf^r^t did'> to the son; The cutting off the 

Kiie death of the parent, is not 
re^ari^ aa a^jura Vof porr^^ but is considered an essential 

ceremony which is abso- 
the eteoral welfare of the deceased parent. 

. ■ " V';.. / . o' 
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No one but the heir of the dec^sed cuts off the kudutni, and 
that at no other time but on the occasion of the parent’s death. 
A father may lose a dozen children, but he never thinks of 
shaving his kudumi as a sign of sorrow. A man may have six 
sons, of whom only the eldest cuts off his kudumi on the 
occasion of death." Is not this literally “ making baldness 
between the eyes for the dead " ? (Deut xiv. i.) 

With this we may compare the classical custom of cutting off 
the hair and devoting it to a ‘deceased father, or as an offering 
to appease the infernal gods. In the Choephorse of i£schylus, 
Orestes, at the tomb of his murdered father says : 

Thou dread shade 

At whose high tomb I how, shade of my father I 
Hear me, O hear 1 To thee these crisped locks^ 

Once sacred to the nurture-giving stream of Inachus, 

In the anguish of my soul I notv de7iote. 

Compare also the curious custom of the Buddhist priests in 
China, who have small round bald spots on the head, increasing 
in number with their rank in ‘the priesthood. They take a 
small candle, or .some such combustible, and set it on 6re on 
the head till it burns down to the flesh, leaving a bald spot. 
This is done again when the next step in the priesthood is 
obtained — ^therefore, a purely religious badge. 

Quotations are given from commentators on Lev. xix. 27, 
from which the following sentences may be extracted : — “This 
kind of coiffure h^ a highly idolatrous meaning, and it was 
adopted with some slight variation by almost all idolaters in 
ancient times.” “ The Gentiles cut their hair for the wor- 

ship of devils Sr idols, to whom young men used to consecrate 
their hair, as Homer, Plutarch, and many others write. God 
would not hav^ his people agree with idolaters, neither in their 
idolatries, nor in excessive mourning, no, nor so much as in 
the appearance and outward significations or expressions 
thereof:' ‘ 

From the.se and other considerations, the essayist with great 
reason asks, “ Is not this reason quite sufficient for the Chris- 
tians of the present time to cut off their kudumi, especially in 
the infant state of the native church, when they should be 
taught, not only to keep themselves aloof from superstitions, 
but also to .show their aversion by acting quite, contrary to 
them " 

In deciding the question before us, it is not the historiod or 
traditional origin of the kudumi that is of primary importance, 
but the actual feeling of the Hindu mind upon the subject^ 
the associations connected with the kudumi, or any. other, 
custom — and the influence which the observance or abandon- 
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ment of the practice is seen to exercise upon converts to 
Christianity. There are some questions, too, that are settled 
by a kind of spiritual instinct, rather than by logical reasoning 
alone, or speciiic texts of Scripture. We generally find that 
when men become decided on the subject of personal religion, 
card playing, dancing, and theatres, and in India, the tomtom 
used in demon worship. Haunting processions, and wasteful and 
extravagant display at wedding^ are given up, and people of 
evangelical views and earnest piety are fairly well agreed on 
these matters. There is greater care to live separated from the 
world, and to avoid everything that leads the heart away from 
God. In consulting with native Christians as to the propriety 
of permitting or discouraging various doubtful native customs, 
we have often found them saying, '‘this, or that, must be 
allowed to the new Christians, else they will be dissatisfied or 
leave us ; but the mission agents do not approve of it, and 
ought not to practise it.” The relinquishment of the kudumi 
by the native clergy of Tinnpvelley doubtless had its rise in 
some such feeling, that though it may be allowable to the com- 
mon people, yet the clergy are expected to be very much their 
superiors in the strict avoidance of whatever is of doubtful pro- 
priety. diven were we to take the lowest ground, that the 
kudumi is to be classed with gold ornaments and fine clothes, 
we think that the excessive pride, the intense love of the world, 
and the characteristic weakness for vain display before heathen 
neighbours, and passion for paltry fame exhibited by many 
Hindus, need correction ; and that it is thoroughly in accordance 
with the spirit of the admonitions of Scripture t^ renounce the 
kudumi. 

Even granting that it were lawful for native Christians to 
wear the tuft, we have no hesitation in saying that in Travan- 
core and Malabar, at least, it is, in the Scriptural sense, highly 
expedient for the sake of others to relinquish it. There the 
Syrian Christians, Roman Catholics, and Muhammadans have 
left it oflF on the ground that it is a badge of heathenism, which 
it certainly is to all intents and purposes in that part of India. 
It is not right to shock the feelings of other Christians by 
retaining such a mark of Hinduism. Not long ago a native 
missionary from the Tamil country was itinerating amongst 
the Syrian Christians. Lodging in one of their houses, his 
servant, who wore the kudumi, entered the kitchen to prepare 
spme food. The women of the house, seeing the tuft of jfiair, 
cried out, "A heathen has come in here !” and fled in dismay. 
The missionary, udio himself did not wear the kudumi, had to 
explain, with much shame, that his attendant was not a heathen, 
but a Christian., ^ 
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There can be no doubt that ihe kudunii is associated in the 
minds of Hindus with the professiQn of Hinduism, and with 
heathen ceremonies and ideas, and that, therefor^ it should be 
given up by native converts, so as to separate them completely, 
as far as this goes, from heathen influences. Of course our 
readers will understand that only that particular mode of cut- 
ting the hair, so as to leave a central tuft, which has a fecial 
significance among Hindus (as the blue ribbon has amongst 
temperance reformers)? is objectionable, and that the hair may 
be freely worn in any European fashion, or ^aved oif 
periodically as most Hindus prefer, or in any other form which 
has not this special significance. Without the queue a Hindu 
cannot perform the appointed ceremonies, nor retain his caste 
standing, mthough certain curious and anomalous exceptions to 
this rule have been pointed out. 

In the theistic Tamil poem, Siva Vikyam, the kudumi is 
opposed along with other Hindu practices, as in the familiar 
quotation : — 

“ The four Vedas, the sacriflci'al Kusa grass, the kudumi, the 
ascetic’s staff which Brahmans carrj' — ^when (you were) bom, 
were the Brahman’s cord and the kudumi bom with you ? ” 

Fully a century ago. Father Bartolomeo remarked that “when 
a Brahman by his own fault has forfeited his cord, or his tuft of 
hair, he loses all his privileges, and can no longer discharge any 
of the sacerdotal functions.” (Voyage, p. 298.) 

The relinquishment of the kudumi has, therefore, a far greater 
influence in separating Christians from heathenism, and dis- 
tinguishing th^m on ail occasions as Christians, and so reminding 
them and others of their obligations to act consistently under 
circumstances of temptation, than some would be indined to 
give it credit '•for. It will*’ be found that by far the greatest 
number of thoroughly earnest and sincere Hindu converts 
acknowledge that they ought to give up this custom. Take, 
as an instance, the following sentences in the autobiography of 
a convert to Christianity applying for baptism in Madras in 
1853. He says, ** As in the last assault they laid hold of the 
hair of my head (kudumi) I had ^at removed. This effectualfy 
severed my connection with, Hindus, for without the hair as it is 
commonly worn, I could not maintain my position among tfiem. 
It is one of the marks of Hindu idolatry, and remodng It has 
effectually cut me off from them.” The rejection of ffm. tnflE ^ 
thus apr<mf of sincerity, an Invariable and noticeably ' 
having fully reUnquished heathenism and caster Tim Rmf.' •&. 
Thomas, .of Madras^ remarks that he noticed some ^une al^.tlm 
baptism of a convert that he had discarded the iflii 

asked why he had done so, though it ha^ not been do 
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by tbe missionary as an es^ntial for baptism. The convert 
replied that his ffiends did not believe he was baptized because 
he had not removed it, and therefore to convince them of the 
fact, he had voluntarily cut it off. (Madras C, M. Record, June, 
iS8a) 

Candidates for baptism sometimes beg the missionary to 
allow them to retain the kudumi in order to lessen, as they' 
fancy, the modcery and annoyances which they shall have to 
endure from heathen relatives, fn cases where this concession 
has been made we have sometimes found that the application 
was but an index to the general state of mind of the individuals 
— ^that they had never thoroughly broken with heathtoism, nor 
heartily placed themselves on a level with their Christian 
brethren. It is extremely doubtful, too, whether me 3deldiag 
in this one item of usage would, on the whole, lessen the trials 
of a convert ; and sure we are, that to require them to surrender 
without reservation, and at once, say before baptism, all that is 
inconsistent with the Christian profession is truest kindness in the 
end, and much preferable even for their own comfort. Those 
who manifest thorough decision of character will meet really 
less annoyance from others. The heathen relatives or employers 
will have less hope of success in the endeavour to turn back a 
thorough'going, earnest convert ; and will sooner cease their 
useless efforts than in ca.ses where timidity or hesitation is 
shown. 

Generally, _ native Christians who wish to retain the kudumi 
profess to diink it a trifling matter, of no importance whatever — 
simply for personal adornment, or a concession to oopular usage ; 
yet in some instances, when tested, they would rAher be outside 
of the visible ^urch and its privileges than yield the point 
The only individual instances I have met with, in twenty years, 
in whi^ persistent refusal to par^with the tuft of hair was 
mainlined, were three. One wsis that of a Government 
Apothecary, educated and brought up amongst Chnstians on 
the Ea^ern coast, ly whom the , kudumi is worn and caste 
distinctions zealously observed. On asking him to con- 
form to our rales in the naatter of the top-knot and of par- 
taking- of food with other respectable Christians, he refused, 
w the ground that he.was accostomed to visit and enter the 
hoiues of headi^S, where ,d*e absence this mark would 
tod to a fayc^ralde rec^ion. Now hfa wearing or lacking * 
doesito {nitont connote his caste, or rank, as it 

it a convenience to be mis- 
ttdtmfw a as a Christian,^ his profes- 

t heaJd^, patienta This spirit, or that 

winwjeads-a- ^oaeteChris^ll)” to determine that under no. 
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circumstances will he ever taste jbod from the hands of native 
Christians of lower caste than himself, however respectable in 
character or office, or from Europeans, cannot belong to one 
“ born of God.’* 

Another case was that of a Christian teacher in a Travancore 
Government school, who had Hindus and others in his class. 
He dressed in a particular mode in imitation of the higher 
castes, and retained the kudumi, as he himself acknowledged, 
for reasons similar to the above. The third case was somewhat 
of the same character. 

In a lamentable instance of the total apostacy of a youth who 
had been well educated in English for mission service, and who 
afterwards wished to pass for a caste Hindu, he not only took a 
heathen n^e but assumed the kudumi also. In Damaun, in 
the Bombay Presidency, a large number of Roman Catholic 
Christian Kolies, bd!ng alarmed by an epidemic of cholera in 
1821, abandoned Christianity and supplicated Devy and other 
deities. “ They discontinued all intercourse with their Christian 
brethren and resumed the custom of wearing the sandhy, or tuft 
of hair on the crown of the head.** {Madras Jour. Lit. Sci.^ 
January, 1837.) 

The absence of the kudumi, usually somewhat disadvan- 
tageous in Travancore as being a sign of association with 
Christians known to be of humble birth, has been in troublous 
times highly inconvenient and even dangerous ; and occasionally 
quite the contrary. The Hindu officials of the Native Govern- 
ment regard the tuft as a distinct mark of heathenism, and its 
absence as one proof of the actual profession of Christianity. 
In former times, when people were seized for Government 
service on Sundays, or for work for the temples, Christians were 
often exempted on the spot on showing that they had no 
kudumi. Again, in a certain district a persecution of the poor 
Christians was begun by a Tahsildar and Sudra landowners, 
exasperated by the rapid spread of Christianity and the eleva- 
tion of the low castes. False charges were laid against the 
Christians, and the Tahsildar sent his peons to seize as Chris- 
tians all whom he found without the tuft. During the “ upper- 
cloth*’ disturbances in 1858, ''some of the Sudras collected 
mobs of men with whom they frequented the daily markets, 
watching both for the Christian men and women, examining the 
' heads of the former to ascertain whether they had cut off the 
kudumi, or lock of hair which is a mark of heathenism, and to 
assault them if by its absence they were found to be professors 
of Christianity.’* 

From the preceding remarks and illustrations, it will be 
evident that the kudumi is not such a trifle as it might appear 
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at the first glance to be. Some may think it a great descent 
from the delightful and elevating topic of Infinite Mercy in the 
conversion of a human soul to advise upon the subject of hair 
dressing I Yet an inspired Apostle more than once delivered 
judgment in addressing converts from heathenism, respecting 
the covering of the head, the length of the hair, and mode of 
dressing it, and other apparently trifling points. When such 
usages have a religious bearing or signification they become 
matters of conscience. No true-heartec^soldier will be ashamed 
of the colours of his regiment, but rather glory in them. It is 
remarkable that the kudumi is only permitted where there are 
large bodies of nominal Christians, whom it may be sometimes 
difficult to retain under strict discipline. As the adherents 
of our various Missions, unbaptized or non-cofhmunicants, 
become more numerous and more powerful by their contri- 
butions for the support of native agency, arffl thus less amenable 
to judicious control, is there not danger of their demanding 
indulgence in caste and kudumi, in doubtful or heathenish cere- 
monies at marriages, in worldly display and immunity from 
Church discipline, and thereby swamping the more spiritual 
element.^ This tendency should be met with sagacious pre- 
vision. Only the spiritual conversion to God of all our people, 
and their growth in grace, will correct all errors and remove all 
that savours of heathenism, and on this blessed work our best 
energies should be concentrated ; but it may be helpful, mean- 
time, to understand the true nature of indigenous customs, and 
the light in which they should be regarded by Christian mis- 
sionaries ; and this is what I have attempted to show with 
reference to the kudumi. 
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CHAPT^'.XIX. 

LIFE. 

In iUustrat&i; the social coiiditfoa of women in Travancore, it 
may be convenient to {>resent a somewhat general outline, 
speaking sometirndn^ one caste, or class, or status, sometimes 
of another, as there are so many classes, with corresponding 
diversities of manaeni, customs, habits, food, titles, marriage 
laws, religion, property^ and rank in society. 

As to XMM} each caste has its own distinctive style of dress 
and ornaments, forbidden 6y law and custom to others, the 
infringement of which pri^ibi^on has sometimes led to riots, 
lawsuits, and special legislation ; and greatly varying in shape, 
pattern, and mode of wearing. Brahman, Mussulman,, and 
Christian women wear jackets m different styles. The Roman 
Catholic fisherwotnen, instead of jackets, tie a long cloth across 
the bosom. 

Women, as ycU as men, generally wear around the waist and 
tucked in at the ends, a single calico cloth, two or three yards 
in length ; a smaller one is sometimes put on the shoulders. 
Sudra women commonly wfear a large waist-cloth, and a thin 
muslin ■“ ujqier-cloth ” over the shoulders and chest ; while most 
of the po^ habitual^ go uncovered from the waist upwards, 
the uj^r^Oth being wmerly, and, perhaps, by the letter of the 
law, wll forbidden to them. Poor people get only one set of 
clotiis in tihe yeat, tho^ of moderate means two sets, and the 
wealthy three or lour jn the year. Women are generally sup> 
plied mlh new* clotits thmr husbands at the Onam Festival, 
about $epte9(^er, and at March. Hence the pro- 

yfirhisA refwfdnce to * the haste of th6 treaver on tiie approach of 
0«gni,'*4ilu^ugh the great demand % new cloth. If the cus- 
tommy ptiesoats be ndt givmi on those days, sometimes tiie 
wothem of j^ndi^ barber, washerman, carpentor, and other 
concubinasd^uites, udU fmaake their men and go with others. 

The nhd material of the ornaments of gold or 

silver, at glass, worn on the head, ears, nose, 
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waist, legs or toes, also g;reatly vary ^ and only incessant train- 
ing from infancy would enable one<to understimd the manners, 
mode of speech, and of acting In the most entiute particulars, 
and on all occasions, great or smul, %poro^^i^ to, aM required 
of each caste. Even the most <mcivi^a^«)ip|MnhaymisIw^ their 
own code of etiquette to wfatdh they.fittntmbm unswerv- 
ingly adhere. ^ 

The principal jewels an4 . o f tt nllg to ttf 1)^4^ liy respectable 
females are the takka, a lat^ mltpltf worn in 

the pierced and enlarged ear ; ^ AWnn and minttu, 

strung on a thide thread fmr thrtasii^ ; rings ^ silver .and gold 
worn on the toes ; drains rdimd the waist ^ nche rfbgs amongst 
the Tamil women; neddaces, ana bistteleihl Ilavar women 
wear golden ornaments Ott ihe ts^ as many as they 

can manage to procure. On spe^l^'^qitdlAlhAB dley also year 
bangles on the wrista * ' 

Employinents.-.-Besides domestic ^ties in the housr^ and 
marketing, the poorer women ffiost a living, as actively, 
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Tot kitm. 

often, as the men. Many are engaged in th? lighter depart- 
ments of field work, gathering (raves and cutting twigs for 
manure, canying these to the Adds, transplanting, weeding, 
reaping and threshing rice. women who live by their 

daily labour, commence worlt cf seven ,|n ^ mowing, rest for 
an hour at noon, and httveoff worfc at. itK^Hie Evening ; in 
the case of rice-field yori^i^n^d^ at simifn *They cany home 
the provisions which tovo' earned J after the long 
labour of cooking, somtdn^ pet $03^4^ at eight or nine 
o’clock at night dffedidatly Ottar women, 

for carrying mud in 'htoHfr, and bricks in 

building, and earth and gn^AArload^^t^Vg. 

Some cany produce tfirf W Wgar, and salt, 

fish, and vegdablqii^ «iai| KWty m oWiged to aid 

their mate relative iaboutk i&e hill tribes in 

their cultivation, otbeia WjtKKlu^i idling arfack, 

washing cltfthen, "iwa oil-mongers are 

obliged to rise heCtmra dMilhiig* they have 
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much to do in the daytime, diyin^ the kernels of the cocoanut, 
laurel-nut, and other oil seeds, helping in the pressing and 
grinding of these, and disposing of the oil manufactured. The 
wives of goldsmiths, also, are often engaged throughout the day 
in spinning cotton thread, the Shindr females in boiling jaggery, 
and the Ilavars in distilling. A Malaydlam proverb says, 
*‘When hammering the heated iron, the blacksmith and his 
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wife are one.” To eke out a humble maintenance, others also 
spin thread, make ropes of fibre, and do other light work. 
The Kuluvar women catch jackals and snakes, and other rep- 
tiles to eat. Pariah women plait mats of reeds, and make neat 
palm-leaf umbrellas : a few work in the fields. 

Dally li^. — ^Women are the earliest risers of the family, 
being usually up by daybreak, sometimes earlier. Hig^*caste 
women first sweep their houses and courtyard^ both inner and 
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outer, then go to the well or river to fetch the water required 
for the day. 

In Travancore no one enjoys the convenience afforded in 
English towns by the water being conveyed through pipes to 
every house, so that the turning of a tap suffices for the domestic 
supply of water. Even pumps are very rarely in use, the wells 
being too deep, as may be judged from the length of the coir 
rope which the woman in the engraving carries in her hand. 
To draw up the water for filling "her latge earthen pot, she takes 
with her a light bucket, ingeniously formed from the fan-like 
leaf of the Palmyra palm. This fragile vessel doesL not last 
long, but is easily renewed in the south, where the palmyra 
grows in great abundance. 

The earthen pot in which the water is brought home is almo.st 
globular in form, with a small mouth, and holds a considerable 
quantity. It must be set down with some care to avoid break- 
ing it. Brass waterpots are used by those who can afford them. 
The work of drawing water and carrying it home is often toil- 
some, as a good quantity is inquired in a laige household for 
use in cooking rice and other food, and for drinking and wash- 
ing purposes. 

In former times, caste regulations required low-caste females 
to carry the waterpot only on the head, not on the hip or side, 
a.s in the illustration. Wells belonging to Brahmans and other 
high castes are not open to those of inferior caste. 

Excellent water is procured from wells, tanks, and rivers. 
Wells are often dug in the courtyard of the house to save time 
and trouble in going to a distance for water. 

Before the drawing of the water in the dirly morning is 
finished, other members of the family have risen, whereupon 
the -various apartments and verandahs are sv|{ept clean, then 
cleansed with a thick mixture, of cow-dung and water (an 
emblem of purity, and universal 'disinfectant from ceremonial 
pollution), the raised verandahs being smeared o>fi:r, and the 
courtyards sprinkled with it Some flowers are also placed on 
the ground in front of the door, in honour of the Sun. When 
this is finished Utey wash their faces, hands and feet, clean the 
teeth, and put the “ marks ” on the forehead and chest, with the 
sacred ashes of cow-dung, or with powdered sandal- wood or 
turmeric. Thqr then worship the rising sun, looking towards 
it, fadng to the east ; and the other gods, facing to the other 
quarters of the heavens ; or repeat their prayers to the domestic 
idols, and cause their children who are over five years of age to 
do the same : the Christians gather round the family altar, and 
worship the true and livii^ God. 

While putting on the ashes, they are to meditate on their 
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guru’s, or sfuritual teacher’s, name.' A sloka, or verse, is in com- 
mon use, to this effect — " He is blessed, who, in the morning, as 
soon as he rises from his bed, and has washed his feet and fac^ 
rubs the sacred ashes, meditating bn his guru’s feet, and lives 
here with prayer in the name of the guru.” This used to be 
more strictly observed by all classes than at present. 

After this, the domestic work of the day is begun, feeding 
and milking the cows, churning the milk previously boiled to 
make butter, cleaning their brass vessels, serving out a meal of 
cold rice with s<M]red milk to the children, and sending them 
off to th^ir respective duties, as ploughing, tending the cattle, 
or school. The men and bo}^ generally take this light meal 
about seven o’clock, afterwards going to their work till nearly 
mid-day, when they get fresh cooked rice and curry. At Tre- 
vandrum, some women go to the pagodas, and buy for break- 
fast part of the rice which had been consecrated to the god. 

If, however, the family means admit of providing a hot 
meal in the morning, the women busy themselves in cooking 
this, while the men go out for a \diile to bathe or to see friends, 
to arrange the work of the day, or to look over their crops and 
gardens. For a regular meal, whether morning, noon, or even- 
ing, they boil rice, prepare roots, vegetables, fish, peas, greens, 
and fruits ; grind cocoanuts, pepper, and spices for curry, and 
add butter, or oil. Some of the highest castes refrain from 
eating fish or flesh, but make up for this partly by the use of 
milk, butter, cakes, and fruits. The Brahman women 
especially are accomplished cooks ; Ilavars, Syrians, and others 
are noted for making various kinds of cakes and sweetmeats. 

Food is servtSi out first to the men in brazen cups— these 
cups being filled with curry and rice by means of ladles or 
spoons made qf cocoanut shells fixech on handles of bambu. 
Among the higher classes of the people plantain leaves are 
preferred to brazen cups, or even leaves of the banyan or other 
trees, pinnSd together with the stem of a grass. The females 
of the family generally wait upon the men until they have 
finished their meals. They use no tables or cb$l» or spoons, 
but sit on mats spread on the ground, with little clothing, 
and eat with the hand, mixing the rice and the curty t(^^er. 
Afterwards the females take their food. Daily, after cooUng 
operations are over, the women sit down near the cpokroomiio 
clean and polish the brass vessels -in which the food is ;Served» 
mbbir^ them.. with common wood-ashes or burnt, husk^.^ 
ri<^ or sometimes with finely, powdered brick-dust* ' V 
If cold rice has been used in the morning, the wo^bnn 

* Ret. “JuyeniJe Musionaty Magaetne” ; 
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begin to prqiare the dinner for noon. If a warm breakfast 
has been made, it may be over about ten or eleven o’clock, and 
in a little whUe the arduous and almost daily wwk of “ rice 
beating” or poundmg and cleaning must be begun. 

The dieapest food in Travancore, except home*g^wn roots 
and fruits, is rice. Of this adults require about a pound and a 
half djsuly, and it costs something like a penny to a penny 
farthing per pound. Rice is not nearly so nouriidiing as wheat 
or oatmeal; and ^ould be siippl^etltM, as it usually is among 
vegetable feeders, with pease, milk, or butter. Numerous 
varieties are grown, and nice distinctions made of flayour and 
individual taste. 

Rice can be irarchased husked and ready for cooking, but 
most poor families are obliged to economise by purchasing it 
in the husk (when it is called paddy), and beating it clean with 
a heavy wooden pestle in a wooden or stone mortar. Culti- 
vators, of course, must beat it for themselves, as there are no 
large mills to send it ta Soaked for a night, and partially 
boiled, the grain becomes soft, and is then dried in the sun, 
and beaten or threshed in the mortar till the outer husk or 
chaff comes off. Another beating removes the bran or dark 
outer skin of the rice ; and a third makes it clean and white, 
as we see it in England 

This WQ^k is very heavy and exhausting to delicate women ; 
h-consumes much ‘time every day, and requires severe bodily 
exertion. It is, therefore, m6re usual for two women to work 
together; in rich Emilies coolies, or servants, are employed 
for it All this is done in more civilized countries, and in 
Burmah, in large mills ; Snd some small, ched^ machines for 
domestic use are a great desideratum in Travancore, and would 
largely tend to better the position»of . women. , 

A flat fan is used for winnowing, the grain from the husk or 
b^, which is given as food to fowls or cattle. ■ The beaten 
rice comes -to half in bulk, but two-thirds in weight,*of the un- 
husked ^ain ; and it again swelb out to three times the origi- 
nal bulk in h^iog. When {uropierly boiled, tiie rice should be 
dry, ea^ grain- .'uW>rokea y.It is sometimes parched in a pot 
(Ml the Are till the grain swells nicely and bursts, called port; 
or half boiled, bruised flat^ and eaten, called- new// or ground 
into flour and hihed into Rah .h^ cakes. This grain will 
ttoh good Jpancakes are 

. matter i -these-are (^en flavoured witih 

sugar 'hndi. <- . • r* ' j , . ■ ■ ‘ 

in^ flbur, ekten with curry — ^that is, 

hl^y ; other grains^ as millet, 
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&c., are ground into flour, and boiled into a kind of porridge 
or pudding. Millstones being of granite, in so hot a climate 
the work of grinding is very heavy. The grain is poured into 
a hole in the centre of the upper stone, and the flour falls out 
on all sides from between the two stones into a cloth spread 
underneath. The work is lighter when two women work 
together ; those in our picture might be mother and daughter. 

Their dress is the Christian jacket, and the upper-cloth 
usually worn by native women.* The armlet is of silver ; and 
many ornaments are worn even by poor people. As there are 
no nativq banks, it is convenient to lay by savings in the form 
of jewellery, on which ready money can at any time be raised. 
The elder of these women wears a number of small gold rings 
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encircling the ring of flesh into which the lobe of the ear has 
been drawfl. The younger has, in addition, a flat gold pendant 
pinned to the upper part of the ear. 

To return to the daily' domestic duties — rice-bating is 
sometimes suspended at one or two o’clock for a few minutes 
to eat luncheon, and will be over by two or three in the after- 
noon. Then preparation of the evening meal — the most im- 
portant of the day — shortly commences, similar to that of the 
forenoon, with the addition say of plantain fruits and piyasam, 
or sweet pudding of rice, sugar, and milk. The boiling of 
rice, going to the bazaar for flsh, vegetables, and curry sitaiTs, 
grinding the last with a roller on a flat granite stone, and mix- 
ing and boiling the curiy, may keep some busy until seven on 
eight, or even nine o'clock. The rich sometimes sup as late aA 
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ten or eleven at night, in which case, of course, they do not 
rise so early in the morning. 

Amongst Christians, family worship is usually conducted the 
first thing in the morning, and before supper, at seven or eight 
o’clock at night. 

The Indian women are not only the first to rise, but the last 
to retire to rest, taking supper after the men have done, and 
then washing and laying aside the vessels in due order. A 
woman may not unduly feel the’pressute of house work when 
she lives with her husband’s parents, for the mother-in-law and 
sister-in-law will help her, but when newly married aQd living 
separately with her husband, all this work is sometimes very 
trying. 

The social circumstances and daily life of the poor low-oaste 
or slave women, who are obliged to labour for their daily sup- 
port, and sometimes have nothing to eat on any day on which 
they remain idle, present a direct contrast to the comfort of 
these just described, as might be expected from the condition 
of extreme and enforced degradation in which they have been so 
, long kept, and the contempt and abhorrence with which they 
are universally regarded. Yet they are human as well as their 
superiors. They work hard, suffer much from sickness and often 
from want of food, and generally, like all slaves, also form evil 
habits of thieving, .sensuality, drunkenness, and vice, which 
increase of produce disease and suffering. 

Very early in the morning these women go with a pot or a 
leaf bucket to their masters, asking for food and instructions 
respecting the day’s work. They are kept toiling in manuring, 
planting, or reaping through the day in the agritultural season, 
mostly with the blazing sun beating on the bare head, and the 
feet in mire or water, and return is the evening, fatigued and 
hungry, to their wretched huts to boil their rice and eat it with 
salt and pepper. The Pariahs eat the carcases of cows and 
other animals which have died of old age or disease, feven when 
almost putrid. These are cut up for distribution by the females 
principally, and after partaking 0# this disgusting food, their 
odour is insufferable. 

During the months of scarcity the Vddar women go to the 
jungle, and dig up. various kinds of wild yams and tubers 
with pointed sticks of wood which they always cany, and boil 
and eat these roots. The Fulayars, likewise, hunt for crabs, 
tiny fish, and snails, in the irrigation channels, eggs of red ants, 
the winged white ants, or anything else to fill the stomach and 
satisfy &e cravings of hunger. 

At night th^ sleep on the floor, or on a plaited cocoanut leaf 
or old mat Dresi^ food, and dwellings, are alike uncleanly. 
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They rarely bathe or wash their bodies. Purchasing a cloth at 
harvesb-time, it is worn till it falls to pieces. Their omaments 
are bits of brass, glass beads, or thells. They are without the 
social amenities or life, not allowed to enter ^e markets or use 
the public roads without impediment, and were formerly bought 
and sold like cattle. They run into debt for strong drink, 
clearing off the debt with the grain earned during harvest. 
Their devil worship and ghost worship also spring from fear 
and abject superstition.. Is it hot surprising that the sufferings 
of these unfortunate and despised people do not move the 
hearts of their wealthy and educated countrymen, and ^at no 
Hindu practical philanthropist arises to labour for their regen* 
oration and enlightenment ? • 

Females of the higher castes are very cleanly in their habits, 
bathing daily in water, and rubbing the body with cocpanut or 
sesamum oil twice a month, usually on Fridays. 

Seclusion of women is not so close or common as in other 
parts of India, except amongst the Nambilris and other castes 
next to Brahmans. The Ranees do not appear in public, but a 
happy innovation on this custom has more than once been , 
made. An enlightened Brahman lady, from other parts of 
India, would be pleased to be able to go out here without cover- 
ing the head with a veil, and would enjoy the greater freedom 
allowed. Still there is amongst respectable families much 
retirement and seclusion, which some are beginning to fgel, 
complaining that they are " like parrots shut up in a cage." 

The low estimation, and even contempt, in which women, as 
such, are too often regarded, appears in the laws by which a 
man’s partner «in life may be sent off at a moment’s notice. 
The former salutation in Travancore was for a female to uncover 
the chest before a respectabjp man. Their grievance sometimes 
bursts out in such an exclamation as, “ Better to be a clod than 
to have been born a woman ! ” A Hindu prayer is that the wife 
may have wise sons and tzve handsome daughters, liien 
are dejected when they hear of the birth of a daughter, accQi^- 
ing to the proverb, "Why d^you sit as if a girl had been tern 
at home ?” Another proverb amusingly represents a .gr urtfaltn g 
father as foolishly complaining, “ Through the incapacity of 
the midwife, the infant is a female 1 ” 

A counterfeit modesty is taught them, while true delkacy'bf 
sp^h and conduct are often absent Should a man 
make inquiries at a house when the mastcdr is not. at 
wommi does not reply to him direct but address^ the ' 

some castes a woman must not speak to male i^ative^4i^.- 
cousins, who are in India called " brothers.” The r 

tion to females springs to a great extent foomi ’ 
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wcmld misuse such advanttoes and become unfitted for obedi- 
ence and;?littn^e ,^bour. TOs first question is not, " Can she 
read ? Cw^e <®d needlework ? can she keep founts ? ” Such 
things afe s^ndary. ‘ But, " Can she cook rice ? can she work 
well f» 

Being without education, moral training, or real knowledge 
of the Worid, many women spend much time in gossiping wiA 
their friends on the niost frivolous and profitless topics — dress 
and ornament^ which are their chief delight; their husbands 
and nei^bours, and the scandal of the village ; stories of devils, 
tigers, 'and so forth. 

The wicked custom of child-marriage arises from distrust of 
female virtue, and sometimes naturally causes repugnance to 
live with the husband at all. The child-bride is all unconscious 


of the real meaning and obligations of the relation, although 
her girlish fancies nave been continually directed to it. The 
veriest baby, when she cries in her cradle, is consoled by her 
grandmother with promises of marrying her to a good husband ; 
but if the old lady is cross, the little darling is threatened to be 
married to a wicked husband. One day the grandmother of a 
little girl eight years old, who was learning at school, made the 
distressful complaint, *' 1 have coaxed and scolded her alter- 
nately, and have even promised to marry her soon, but to no 
pu^ose. She does nought else but read her books and play.” 

The lot of the childless wife is deplorable. She meets not 
with the kind sympathy which would be reasonable, but her 
barrenness is blamed as a sin. Hence their continual resort to 


the temples, and rites to seek the gift of offspring.* 

We can here only allude to the intolerable miseries of Hindu 
widow^ of whom ^e late census shows that there are no fewer 
than dj,poo imder ten jasars of age, and fifteetC and a half 
millions between ten and twenty, ail prohibited from marry- 
ing, a a^dnd. time. They are deprived of their oraaments 
— in which they so. much delight — and of the use of coloured 
garm^ts, and of their long hair, rej^ached as misfortunate, 
and cjhie&y debaired as accursed of 'ue gods from assisting in 
domd^Q iieligtous cetmonials. The too frequent results of 
this crud fii^atm^t are immortdity, suicide, and infanticide. 

Fot;- ^rsons to ineet a widow anywhere, por- 

lh4is care^lly guarded 
;Th^ are frequea% required to fast: 


widowa 

gi^at inftuence in social 


Indian the re- 
.Tl^ “Ot restricted to 
of each household 
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occupies a dignified and honourable position. In the families 
of the Ndyars she governs ^the whole house, often a large one 
consisting of from twenty to thirty persons, provides for the 
wants of each, settles all disputes, and rules even her grown-up 
sons, who never in public sit down in her presence, but stand 
humbly behind her chair. 

Her duties are not light, for, besides buying, storing up and 
giving out food for so many mouths, she regulates the lives of 
the children, decides What schools they shall attend, how they 
shall dress, and what medicines they shall take when they are 
ill, their own mothers having no choice in anything that con- 
cerns them.” 

Though Travancore boasts of peculiar castes amongst whom 
widowhood is never possible (because the relation of wife does 
not, in truth, exi.st), and women hold a high place and are 
admitted to the benefits of education, it appears from the 
census that, after all, only a trifle over one per cent, of the 
Malaydlam Sudra females can read and write, and but a little 
larger proportion of Brahman "women ; only 93 females of the 
hundreds of thousands of Ilavars, and not one amongst the 
heathen Pariahs, Pulayars, and other low castes. In the whole 
State only 3,452 females (from twelve years of age and upwards) 
are returned as able to read and write of all the Hindu castes ; 
and only 86 Muhammadan females. 

Ninety-eight out of a hundred females, therefore, even of the 
higher castes, are entirely uneducated. A Brahman gentleman 
was once asked, “What do you think a woman ought to know?” 
“ She must Ifnow two thing.s,” was his reply ; “ first, she must 
know the way to the bazaar to buy necessaries for the house ; 
and secondly, she must know the way from the bazaar home 
again ! ” A Munshi, also,‘^when requested to instruct a class in 
our boarding-school in Tamil poetry and literature, stoutly 
objected at first, saying that if girls were instructed in 'Such 
things, they would not make obedient wive.s, and, instancing the 
case of his own wife, who, he affirmed, could only count up 
to eight. 

Women can, therefore, often scarcely speak correctly in their 
own language, indeed 1 believe they have some peculiar words 
or style of their own. I have heard a Brahman publicly state 
that he never yet heard a woman accurately pronounce the 
names of some of the well-known towns in Travancore^ A 
Malayilam proverb says, "A travelled woman is like a garden 
trespassed by cattle.” 

Ignorant of moral duty and unawakened in conscience, most 
of the women do not know what sin is, as committed by them- 
selves, not in a previous birth ; and are sutprised to be told "Aaf 
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they have ever sinned against God. “ I have never committed 
any sin,” said one, “ yet God took away my son ” 

The spiritual darkness and gross superstition of Hindu 
females are appalling. To them no light from heaven shines 
upon the mysteries of life, no solid ground of comfort is avail- 
able under its sorrows and bereavements. In sickness, they 
murmur against God and his dealings with Uicm, or attribute 
all their sufferings to the agency of malignant spirits or inexor- 
able fate. An aged woman on the bed^f lingering sickness was 
asked did she hope to be happy after death. “ Happiness ! ” she 
exclaimed, I am suffering in this way through my sins, for 
which God is making a play of me. Had I been free from sin 
I might have been permitted quietly to die. What I long for is 
death. What happiness do I require after death ? Even my 
own children have become tired of me, and look upon me with 
aversion.” Others say, “ As we are suffering so much in this 
world, we are sure to obtain happiness in the next.” 

Those who die in childbed are supposed to be killed by 
demons, hence the offerings to* evil spirits, and the sorcery con- 
tinually resorted to on such occasions. In the South, branches 
of the margosa tree are used to prevent the entrance of the 
demons into houses where a birth has taken place. Tender 
mothers live in ceaseless terror of unknown spiritual agencies, 
to whom they attribute the infantile ailments or convulsions of 
their children. Their own dear ones are supposed under certain 
circumstances to become demons. An aged mother who had 
recently lost her son, a promising official, inquired, bitterly 
weeping, “Where will a man go who has died of small-pox.^ 
It is the opinion of our people that one who has dfed of this 
disease will remain unhappy and vagrant upon the earth as a 
maruthd demon. Can he go to heftven } ” • 

Their whole life is made burdensome by superstitions, and 
vain terrors regarding lucky and unlucky times and actions and 
objects : these intrude even in the most common-place avoca- 
tions. It is dangerous and foreboding to come out of doors 
when giving alms to beggars — to sweep the inner yard and 
remove the dust when it is dusk — to comb the hair at night — to 
sweep the house during the prevalence of small-pox, or to sweep 
the stable with the same broom as the house. To wear again a 
new cloth, part of which has got burnt, will prove fatal to her 
husb^d. To put on a new cloth on Saturday, or at night, is 
very inauspicious. If a woman happen to get ill after having 
been seen by others in full dress and ornamented with her 
jewels, she ascribes it to the blight of the evil eye of some one. 
A l^rous Ilavar woman declared that the cause of her disease 
was' when young her accidentally polluting a Brahman goddess. 
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Thenceforward she suffered from disease, “and I cannot afford, 
she added, valuable offerings to the goddess to propitiate her.** 
Not knowing where true consolation and refuge from their 
woes can be found, they can only try anything and everything 
that may be suggested to them — visiting temples, presenting 
gifts, prayers and vows, rubbing sacred ashes from the temple, 
repeating or hearing the Pradisha Makdtmyam and Namas- 
kdra Japam, which they deem Jiighly beneficial, and so forth. 
Women are the chief '* inventors and upholders of all this 
superstition an(l folly, and they are also the principal sufferers 
from it. < 

Four women were met on their way to a temple to bathe and 
worship. On being accosted, they remarked that they were 
going for four several purposes. The first said, “ I go i« the 
hope of obtaining the blessing of a child ’’ ; another “ In order 
to get rid of an ailment *’ ; the third said, “ When my child was 
sick, I vowed to offer worship there on his recovery.’* And the 
fourth said, “ As I am now advanced in years, I am going there 
in order that my soul may be saved.” A fairly t}^ical picture 
this, of the common cases and petitions of the votaries at the 
sacred shrines. 

Their best efforts, vows, pilgrimages, and gifts are often found 
to be in vain in respect of the temporal blessings for which alone 
idols are worshipped ; and sore disappointment is experienced 
in the worship of gods that cannot hear or understand. “Just 
as I was arranging to pay a visit to the great temple at Vaikkam,” 
said a Sudra woman, “ my child took ill. I therefore thought it 
useless to travclso far. I perceive that the Vaikkam goddess is 
unable to ^ave ; if she were all-powerful, my child would not 
have fallen sick at such a time.” “ I expended,” said another, 
“ much money® in offerings Xo noted demons on behalf of my 
daughter, and also made vows to Saint Xavier at Kottir ; but 
none of thpm could deliver my daughter from death.” A very 
wealthy Ilavar woman, whose only son, a fine youth, was attacked 
with small-pox, vowed that if he should recover from this she 
would put him in a scale, take an equal weight gold, and 
fashion this into the form of a man to offer to the gc^esa 
Ammen. But he died on the ninth day. Their s<mtows, truly, 
“ are multiplied who hasten after another god.” 

A few more of thetr oaperstitioiu notions may be mentioneil 
A girl bom in the asterism Magam, and a boy bom in tiUft of 
Piiridam, are preferable for marriage. ’i 

Children bom in April are unfortunate. Hence the dhafeCHll 
of calling away females newly married ftom tiie house of 
husbands in July to their parents’ housea , 

The falling of certain tiiadows, as of a woman Who 
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birth to a sjjaH'boni child, or lost her infant, the shadow of toads, 
&C., cau^ general emaciation of the body, if not immediate 
death. 

A mother who has a young baby will on no account take 
the baby of another in her arms, believing that, should she do 
so, her own child will pine away. If an elder child in a family 
has died, it will be said, whene^^er the younger one is ailing, 
‘Ah, die deadr^ld is troubling itl’ K an ex^ctant njother 
walla acrc^ any grave, it is believed that her child, when born, 
will be a |^eat sufferer. A mother whose baby has died, must 
not even touch the child of another until she has had another 
livii^ child. A Christian teacher, who had lost her twin babies, 
reftain«l on cme occasion from touching another’s child, even to 
save it from a severe fall, because, although she herself knows 
better, she knew that the ignorant motlier of that child would 
prefer its falling to its being touched by her. The cruelty that 
there is in this last restriction will be felt by all who know the 
yearning that a bereaved mothbr often has for all little children.” 

If an infant is observed to distort its limbs as if in pain, it 
is supposed to be under the pressure of some one who has 
stopped over ifc to relieve which the mother places it with a nut- 
crai^^r on a winnowing fan, and shakes it three or four times. 

Hindus never compliment one another on their beautiful and 
h<^thy appearance, for they think it bad manners to do so, 
and. that this is the surest way to spoil everything you com- 
phment them on. For instance, mothers never like any one 
to say, “ What a fine child yours is,” for thej^ think people 
fbust be envious of them, and that saying such things will 
t»4ng b^ luck — the very opposite of the Christian sentiment, 
“ I aim. quite well, thank God." • • 

' Fnom the commencement of fission work, both by the 
London Mission and the Church Mission, female edaojition has 
b^n migs^ed in, and its benefits illustrated by examples of 
Chnsttim females who have been trained in the Boarding and 
Villa^ Schbdhk , “ The results that we are reaping to-day,” 
say^-Mr« .A Splicer, one of the recent deputation to India, "and 
tha which this work is growing in India, are in 

laige’ ..nteasure owiog to the work which our missionaries’ wives 
ha^ d^oted' to. >Hiis department for years past” Now the 
-against femalo education is slowly giving 
, ' a few schools for 

family are also leading the way, 
femmes is. springing up. 
in the road walking about and 
said one female to a Christian 
is i jtidt I feed, and I want you to show 
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me the way.” “ You are a happy woman,” said a Sudra to 
our Bible woman, “for you have received a good education. 
Your children also are blessed, as they can read, write, and 
sing so nicely. Will you kindly take my daughters under 
your care, as I should like to see them as well trained as your- 
self.” A Velldlar woman, thirty-six years of age, presented a 
quantity of lamp oil to our chprch in token of gratitude for 
having been taught to read. An encouraging number of adult 
females — Sudras, Brahmans, Muhammadans, and others, are 
learning .to read at Nagercoil, Trevandrum, Cottayam, and 
elsewhere, under the superintendence of the missionary ladies. 



girls’ school at nagercoil. 


and a very interesting work is going on amongst adtdt 
females, besides the girls learning in the Mission Schools-^ 
about 1,370 in the Church Mission, and 2,375 the London 
Mission, of whom some are heathen children. 

In the towns around Nagercoil, about 300 women are now 
receiving Zenana teaching, and three or four caste girls’ schools 
are in operation. Very recently, at a school examination,- a 
Bible woman who would have been classed as* low-cdste ac- 
cording to the Hindu system, brought with her about forty 
caste g^rls, whom she teaches in their houses, all r^pectahle 
and well dressed, but diligently learning, and willing, to sit 
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down amongst Christian and low-caste children. Such a thing 
had never been seen there before. 

“Several women who had learned with us,” writes Mrs. 
Duthie, "have removed to neighbouring villages. These 
have excited, others, and messages have been sent asking 
us to provide a Biblcwoman to teach them. No doubt 
many of the women in the Zenanas are anxious only to 
learn to read, and may not* have ^any great desire for 
the knowledge of tlie truth. Bible teaching, however, is the 
most prominent feature of the work, and not a few listen with 
attention and apparent interest to the lessons wc tty to teach 
them. In some cases we see even more than this, and are led 
to hope that the good seed has begun to take root, and is bear- 
ing some fruit. Heathen customs have been partially aban- 
donbd, and the general appearance and conduct of these 
women have much improved since we began our work amongst 
them. Amidst much that is depressing, it has been cheering 
to gather round us little groups of women and children able 
to read the Word of God, and to hear them repeat texts that 
they have learned, telling of a Saviour’s love and power to 
save. Christian lyrics are sung by many of them, hymns are 
committed to memory, in various ways the truth is finding an 
entrance into these homes, and we pray that it may also reach 
many hearts.” 

Amongst Protestant Christians in South Travancore, fully 
one in six of the adult women can read and write (though a 
considerable proportion of them arc direct converts from 
heathenism), and this can be proved from our iists of names, 
and might be expected from the great interest taken by the 
missionaries and their wives in \)iis work. They are also 
taught to wear a decent native dress, to sing, to *sew, and em- 
broider, and work fine pillow-lace. Heathen women notice 
with admiration the marked difference in manners and speech 
of girls thus educated. Visitors passing through Nagercoil are 
greatly struck with their intelligence and accuracy in answering. 
So in Cottayam, the venerable Mrs. Baker, Senior, has for over 
sixty years been spared , and privileged to educate generation 
after generation of girls in her valuable schools, and other ladies 
have laboured for various periods. The 46 female teachers in 
the London Mission are, of course, the pick of our Christian 
females (available to give time to such duties), and are diligent 
and devoted workers amongst’their country-women. Many of 
the private members of the Church are faithful, loving, and 
earnest Christians, shining as lights in their own homes, visit- 
ing the sick, and conversing with the heathen women, to whom 
they make known the way of salvation. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Manufactures being few and insignificant, agriculture is 
the principal industry of Travancore, one-third of the able- 
bodied population being engaged in it. Almost every one 
secures for himself a small area of land, sufficient at least for 
the site of a dwelling, and small garden around it. Indeed, in 
some parts of Malabar there are scarcely any compact towns, 
each house being separate, and situated in its own grounds. 
Agriculture is carried on with some measure of practical skill 
and success derived from lengthened experience, but with most 
primitive instruments, and needing much improvement as to 
manuring, rotation of crops, and the preparation of produce 
for the market. With a view to national progress in these 
respects, two students have been sent by the native Govern- 
ment to the Agricultural College at Madras, who, it is hoped, 
will be able *00 their return to introduce more scientific 
methods of husbandry. A beginning has also been made in 
holding Agricultural Exhitytions of cattle and produce, which 
may be expeSted, in time, to improve and encourage nat^e 
agriculture. 

The principal native agricultural products .'are rice, cocoa- 
nut, and other palms, and farinaceous roots for food, besides 
coffee, which is cultivated by European planter^ with the aid 
of native labour. Fruit trees also are grown, more oriesst. 
every one, and invariably planted as the beginning of an estate 
when waste land is cleared. 

Kce is grown chiefly on irrigated or swamp latid» ' though 
dry or “ hill” rice is also growjn wherever the soil ts sirijMei^y 
rich to give a crop, and the rain sufficiently abundt^'^l^i^'; 
it to peHection. Most of the landed weallth 
consists of rice or “paddy” land^ which vary.gi^^Vl^t^ 
ever, in quality and produce, and consequlmtly 

On account of the uncertain and varying chhra«Ei^!^^ilm 
land and grain measures in usC in various 
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it is difficult to give exact estimates of cost and returns. The 
cmnmon measurement is the para: “ 100 paras of land” is 
the area which requires a hundred paras of seed sown. The 
para grain'measure itself differs throughout the country, but 
properly speaking, a para contains 930 cubic inches— a little 
over two>nfths of a bushel. The para land-measure is smaller 
for the valuable rice lands than for common dry or unirrigated 
land. In the case of government grants during the last fifty 
years, the para is taken at 4,cxx> squal'e feet, which is a little 
over one-eleventh of an acre. The older estimate, applying 
to the greater portion of the rice lands in Travancore, is one- 
eighth of an acre = 5,445 square feet ; but in the northern 
districts the para measures somewhat over this. For the 
present we shall assume the para to be equal to one-eighth 
of* an acre. 

The price of “paddy” lands varies according to the soil, 
facilities for irrigation, distance from the centres of population, 
and the returns they are capable of yielding. Some are worth 
only 30 rupees to 40 rupees* per para ; others cost up to 70 
rupees (say, 24/. to 56/. per acre). The Government compen~ 
sation for rice lands taken for public purposes is only 14 
rupees per para. Land may be said to be worth generally 
about 1 5 years’ purchase. 

The proper soil for rice is found in valleys or plains irri- 
gated by water-channels, often whh a supply for the dry season 
in a tank at the head of the valley. The varieties of rice 
suited to different soils and seasons are numerous. . 

The produce of rice lands in Travancore raqges from so low 
as ftve-fold, and usually ten to fifteen-fold, up to thirty-fold 
occasionally. There is a popular complaint that the land is 
deteriorating, and the return less *than in former days, which 
the old people ascribe to dimini^ed attention to sacred rites 
and duties, but which appears to have some foundation in fact, 
and to arise from exhaustion of the soil through want of 
proper cu^ltivation, sufficient manure, or regular fallows. Rice 
is a slow grownng grain, of low nutritive value, and its culti- 
vation prevento a rotation of crops. In the southern districts, 
where tillage is more careful, and manuring better attended to, 
and the. wn hotter, the dpuds and rainfall being less, the in- 
crease "hi» som^thnes been known to be forty-fold ; but farmers 

widi '&teen^^^^ at each harvest — r>., 
iiv^ice in the greater part of the 

co^^;.sevan.otf<(si^^fold, or. in the south twelve to hfteen- 

Of course, in un- 
b^ almost nothing. As it 
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seed, a return of at least three times the seed sown is neces* 
sary to repay expenditure. A ten-fold increase would be 8o 
paras, or 33 bushels, of " paddy,” or rice in the husk. When 
cleaned of the husk, this is reduced to half the quantity — say 
16 bushels — weighing on an average 64^ lbs. per bushel when 
raw. Old rice would be lighter, down to about 59 lbs. The 
produce, therefore, of an acre of good rice land may be aver- 
aged at 1,044 lbs. , * 

Mr. Caird estimates that the present averse produce of 
grain throughout India is below 10 bushels per acre. In a 
recent e3<?pertment at Saidapet Farm, near Madras, the average 
out-turn per acre was, grain 1,594 lbs., and straw 4,033 lbs. ; 
but few of the native rice growers can show such results. 

Paddy is usually sold at 12 chuckrams per para. The 
Government rate for commutation of taxes payable in kind is 
y chuckrams. When slightly boiled and beaten from the hu.sk, 
the price is 32 chuckrams per para, or about Rs. 2| per bushel. 

The total acreage of rice land, under cultivation in Travan- 
core is not exactly known, but a fresh survey and re-assess- 
ment are about to be undertaken. The survey of eighty years 
ago places it at about 400,000 acres ; but since then much waste 
land has been brought under cultivation, and the total acreage 
cannot probably be taken at less than 500,000 acres. Whereas 
at the beginning of the century, Travancore exported large 
quantities of paddy and rice (in 1843 no less than 281,000 
candies of 654 lbs. each), and imported but a small quantity, 
the case is now totally reversed — exports being only about 
Rs. 70,000 to RSi 80,000 in value, and imports (duty free) having 
risen from 4I lacs of rupees seven years ago to qj lacs in 1881. 
The produce of the country i^, therefore, not sufficient for home 
consumption at*the present time. This arises not only from the 
diminished production already referred to and from increase of 
population/i but also from the general improvement of the 
circumstances of the lower castes, who can now afford to eat 
more rice in place of, or in addition to, fruits and vegetables, 
coarse roots, and inferior grains. 

Supposing the cultivated area of rice to be 500,000 acres, 
and the joint produce of the two crops fifteenfold, or 1,566 lbs. 
per acre ; this divided amongst a population of 2j millions 
would give 312 lbs. of rice per head per annum for con- 
sumption. Imported rice to the value of lo lacs of rupees 
would give (at a chuckram per pound) 1 1 lbs. per head addt-. 
tional. The consumption in Ceylon of rice (and fine g^iain) is 
estimated at 5 bushels, or over 300 lbs. per head, beside llruits, 
vegetables, and roots ; and in Burma, “ where the peasauitry; 
have enough and to spare,” 507 head. 
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The quantity required for an adult living wholly upon rice is 
usually reckoned at 3 ndri, about ij lbs. per day, or rather 
more. The Famine Commission compute that for a working 
adult male ij lbs. of flour or rice is sufficient, and for children, 
from half to a fourth of the quantity according to age. Twen^- 
six ozs. of rice daily is allowed in Trevandrum Gaol for 
labouring male prisoners. 

The cultivation of the Coodhnnt ej^tends over the whole 
State, which has hence been facetiously called Cocoanut-core. 
At the survey of some forty-five years ago, the total number of 
these trees was 1 1 millions ; and the increase since has been 
so great, much waste land having been planted with this valu- 
able palm, that the present number cannot be estimated at les.s 
thap 15 millions. These are almost invariably too closely 
planted to obtain full advantage of sun and air : but supposing 
they stood at the moderate distance of 20 feet apart (which is 
109 to the acre) the area covered would amount to 137,000 
acres. , 

The soils best suited for the cocoanut are the seashore, 
the banks and alluvium of rivers, and level lands exposed to 
the sea breeze ; these conditions abound in Travancore. Inland, 
on the mountains, the cocoanut will grow, but not*bear fruit, 
deteriorating as it recedes from the coast. The young plants 
generally require watering for the first two or three years, and 
must be protected from the inroads of cattle until they rise 
some feet above the ground. Ashes are applied as manure at 
the beginning of the wet season, and the ground opened about 
the roots of the trees, which come into bearing some eight or 
ten years after planting. To natives this is one of the most 
easily-managed and most remunerative products of the country 
— perhaps, as in the South Sea Islands, almost too easy for 
enforcing habits of industry and perseverance. They have but 
to put down the nuts and guard the trees, more or«less, while 
attending to their other employments, and in due course a 
permanent and profitable plantation is created. Europeans, 
however, seldom attempt such an investment, and few who have 
done so have succeeded m it. 

For new plantations, wastd lands are usually taken up. 
Within the last twenty or thirty years much land, otherwise 
worthless, has been reclaimed along the sandy sea-coast, and 
many trees have been planted on either side of new roads 
opening up into the interior. To purchase a plantation, how- 
ever, is a more costly undertaking. The value of such property, 
of course, vari« greatly according to situation and productive- 
ness. The price of 100 ordinary trees in the southern parts 
may be stated at about 400 rupees. These would produce, at a 
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low estimate, say 2,400 nuts, valu$ 34 rupees, annually.^ The 
produce of the tree is very much dependent on soil and climate. 
The average of good trees in full tearing has been stated at 
120 nuts in the twelve months, while in low and sandy soils it 
will amount to 200, and in gravel or laterite, be under 6a Ripe 
cocoanuts are quoted in the Trevandmm market list at some- 
what under 2 rupees per 100. 

The kernels are dried intd copra for the manufacture of 
cocoanut oil. The co^ra is lai^ely exported to other parts of 
India, as well as the “coir” or fibre surrounding. the husk, 
which is'sent to Europe and Amwica. 

The annual value of the products of this palm exported — 
nuts, dried kernel or copra, oil, and fibre — amounts to 46 lacs of 
rupees, besides oil, nuts, timber, and leaves for home use. It 
has been estimated that 60,000,000 of nuts and 15,000 candies 
of oil are annually consumed in the country. The timber is not 
exported, but split up and used for rafters, and the leaves are 
in great demand for thatch ig. , 

The trees are sometimes tapped for a few months to procure 
the sweet juice, which, boiled while fresh, gives a palm sugar, 
and kept a day or two till it ferments and becomes toddy, a 
slightly inibxicating drink, somewhat like beer. The toddy also 
is distilled into arrack or native spirits. 

Other palm-trees arc also cultivated. Next to the cocoanut 
comes the Palmyra, which is grown only in the drier districts 
towards Cape Comorin. Farther north they appear to flourish 
fairly well when planted ; but there are none of the class of 
people who cligib and collect the produce of this palm, and 
the great rainfall would doubtless hinder such work ; the tree, 
also, is of extremely .slow g|;owth, so that only rare specimens 
are found in tUbse parts. 


'v The palmyra, with its sweet sap and sugar,.leaves, timher, 
and fruit, Amishes a living to a great number of the Sfadnir. 
caste in Travancore, and in Tinnevelly. The num^r of tmes 
in the former survey, was about 6,ooo,ooO. It is probative fh^ 
no considerable increase has taken place since, as ojid trteSare 
in demand for their timber, and the slow ^powth m mtm 
discourages planting. The export of ja^ery, the su^at'Ctt this 
palm, has considerably increued of late, amounting^ m iiv.£ 
to 50,741 cwts, valued at, 180,000 rupees; ' 

X^ebeautifiil An»oa palm is planted in danipi,cia|yey tk^^^ 
the banks df tah^ . and rivers; Unlike the co(x>anirt if 'dIIW: 
thrive at a distance from the sea and on the hills. Xi 
very laigely in TJmth, Travancore, whence the huts.iflfO- 
to the South by Syrian and other, traders. The 
'two or three ftet apkrt;; The areca begins to 
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and to prodMce.for twenty-jfive yoars. The nuts are 

aold Wholm^ ^ $tx or. oig^t chuokrains per thousand, and 
retail in Trevandrum at from eight to thirty-two for a chuok- 
ram; according to season and dmnnd. I^st year exports to 
other parts of India amoonted to 3,966 candies, valued at neaiiy 
5 lacs of rupees, say .^S®, 000. 

Kbots, vegetaldes and fruits form a considerable proportion 
of the food of the population, especially of the poorest dasses, 
who have little beades when rice is scarce or dear. The forest 
and hill people dig out wild, stringy yam-roots from the 
jungle as food in the hot season. Every native grows, some- 
thing, if he can, around his own dwelling for home use. 

The principal cultivated root-crops are yams {Dioscorm) of 
various sorts, the small tubers of which are planted out in the 
beginning of the rainy season and dug again within a year. 
Some of these roots grow, under favourable circumstances, to 
a large size, up to four feet in length and one in diameter. 
Sweet potatoes, the root of a convolvulus, give good returns 
within three months after planting, and quantities of esculent 
arums (Amorphophallus and Colocasia) are grown in fields, 
furnishing a large supply of food. 

Tapioca, introduced from South America, is now largely 
cult ' ed in Travancore, and admirably suited for still more 
e-'*'t . -d use. As the price of rice has risen of late years, 
-„>jioca has become the more essential as an article of food. 
'Vilhin the last forty or fifty years, the growth of tapioca has 
, apidly spread ; and now a large proportion of the population 
in the South live upon this root during the hot season. It will 
grow in any soil, and needs but little care excel^t to preserve 
it from the depredations of cattle. After the roots are dug, 
the stem is cut into pieces about 4 inches long* and planted 
some 3 feet apart, with a little a^ or other manure. The root, 
requires occasional weeding and ' e^thing, and arrives at’ 
maturity in pine or ten months. Well boiled, it is ellten with 

fish curry. It is sometimes given to rattle. In a green state 

the root docs not keep long, but it cah .be sliced and dried in 
the sun, or grated nnd made into farina. A field of this valu- 
able and nutritious root is planted at but little cost ; its yield 
is very laiig«!i.and,'its cultivatibn highly ^ofitable. 

The pn^ce has been, estimate in Ceylon at 10 tons of 
green rootsj^ acre; this rweighsi one^fou^ wten dried, and, 
^j^the .drteu l^lf -.tbej#' weig^ df Sour, it would 
(Jpoottt to . 2 , 900 ';^.. per cad’e and attention 

any- aoiou^ n^^^be prepared for 

, hpiiif iaM tldsp^t'g^ all around 

' to send to Lon- 
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don for the prepared tapioca, as the people do not take the 
trouble to prepare it. 

Arrow-root {Curcuma angiistifolid) might be grown much 
more largely than at present. In an experiment with this root 
at Saidapet the produce was at the rate of 3,944 lbs. of tubers 
per acre, which would represent an outturn of one-eighth of that 
quantity of flour. The culture of this crop is very simple, so 
also is its preparation by reducing the tubers to pulp, mixing 
it with water, washing^ out the starch, and drying it in the sun. 
The flour could be sold profitably at 4 annas per pound. Last 
year 3,5 1 S cwts. were exported, valued at 29,600 rupees. 

Other culinary vegetables are Amaranthus, cucumber, brinjal, 
peas, &c. Fruits commonly grown are the jack, of which there 
are two or three million trees in the country, the guava, papaw, 
Anona, pine-apple, and plantains in great variety. The spices 
grown are pepper, ginger, turmeric and chillies. The exports 
of ginger amount to about 4 lacs of rupees ; of tamarinds, 2 
lacs ; of turmeric, nearly i lac ; of pepper 3 to 5 lacs ; and 
of coffee, from 6 to 8 lacs. Good crops are often obtained 
from sesamum and horse gram, and much might be done in 
the production of fibres for cordage and papei:making. 

“ The size of farms is various ; three or four hundred acres 
is an estate of considerable magnitude, which not two in a 
hundred will possess. The lesser farms do not exceed from 
seven to fourteen acres, and are often considerably smaller ; 
indeed, taking the average as given in the Sirkar accounts, we 
should only have about two acres as the extent held by every 
farmer. A farmer with three hundred paras of paddy land, 
four hundred 1:ocoanut trees, fifty areca, and twelve jack-trees, 
with vines yielding five or six tulams of pepper, will be in very 
easy circumstances ; but scarcely twenty husbandmen in a 
hundred will have such a property ; indeed, the lower classes 
rarely possess sufficient rice land on which to support their 
family; they trust, however, to the produce of their garden 
lands to make up the deficiency.” 

The following description of a Syrian Christian farming 
community near Quilon was furnished, in substance, by one of 
their priests : — 

Though the Syrian Christians often complain of their 
poverty, they have fair houses, rice-fields, cattle and sheep, 
some of them possessing two or three native ponies. They 
are better off than formerly, and little oppression from govern- 
ment officials is now complained of. They cultivate rice for 
home use, reaping generally tenfold, of which a tenth is paid as 
tax to the Sirkar. Some will have rice to sell over and above 
what is required for domestic consumption. Then they have 
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roots plantains, and other fruits, &c., some of which are sold 
to biatmen and trading coolies, who carry their purchases to 
the town of Quilon for sale. Milk is procured from the cows. 
Sheep are occasionally sold at from 2 rupees to 3J rupees each 
—only the weakly or less valuable ones are killed and used as 

a’ well-to-do Christian farmer may have twenty-five or thirty 
persons in his family, including sons with their wives and 
children. His annual income in money* derived from the sale 
of rice sheep, cocoanuts, roots, and other produce, in addition 
to food of his own growth for all, may amount .to from 
500 rupees down to 50 rupees per annum. Out of this the 
purchase of clothing is almost the only expenditure in cash, 
excepting for marriages and festivals. The clothing may cost 
70 rupees. The minimum expenditure here for marriage is 
35 to 35 rupees, but sometimes extravagant sums are wasted in 
this way. There is not much hiding or hoarding of money in 
these days. The farmer invests his savings in additional 
paddy-land, which costs about 70 rupees per para, or less if 
the land be inferior or at some distance towards the hills. 

A native friend supplies the following account of the life of 
a cultivator of the humblest class : — 

A young man begins agriculture at the age of fifteen or so. 
Residing with his parents till the age of twenty, he may be 
able to save on his own account from 100 to 150 rupees, during 
this period. Then he gets married. After marriage, still 
diligently labouring, he may earn 65 rupees a year ; his expen- 
diture will be I fanam of a rupee) daily for food, and 
40 fanams per year for clothing. Thus he maj^anage to save 
a few rupees a year. Then he builds a house and purchases 
some land. At the age of thirty be will be possessed of some 
property, and his annual income rises to 100 rupees, while his 
expenditure amounts to 70 rupees dr 75 rupees. 

The cultivator invests his savings in a lottery, to Accumulate 
for the marriage expenses of his daughters. Then he may 
.spend more than he has saved, and fall into debt and difficul- 
ties, But if his land be fertile and trees productive, he will 
recover ground again. 

Taking the expenditure as 4 chuckrams (3id.) a day, it may 
be apportioned as follows : — For rice, i chuckram ; salt, j chuck- 
ram ; fish, ^ chuckram ; cocoanut, i chuckram ; curry spices, 

chuderam ; oil for light, | chuckram ; tapioca roots, i chuck- 
ram, oil for the h^d, ^ chuckram ; and the remaining f chuck- 
ram for the no<m meal, for which sweet potatoes, or peas, or 
jack, or mango fruits, or tender cocoanuts, or palm juice, or 
jaggery, are used. About 40 fanams will be required for cloths, 
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washing, and barber’s hire in the year. The annual expense 
for earthen pots will be lo fanams ; for mats, 3 fanams ; for 
hospitality, 30 fanams ; which, however, will be returned by 
others, as occasion o^Hfers. 

The poorer class of cultivators generally go to their work at 
six o’clock in the morning, and return at the same hour in the 
evening. Only when the work is unusually difficult or pressing 
do they take solid refreshment/ at noon. They get food warm 
and abundant in the evening only. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

‘COFFEE CULTIVATION. 

WITHIN the last twenty ^ears, a new enterprise has sprung up, 
which <ha$ brought a considerable number of European settlers 
into the country, and covered the hills in some parts with care- 
ful cultivation, and a large, though migratory, native popula- 
tion. Where once the crouching tiger and lordly elephant, 
the panther and bear, the wild ox, sambliur and spotted deer 
freely roamed, there are now trim estates, neat bungalows, 
heids of cattle, and farm buildings, usually kept in firstrate 
order. Where formerly a score of Europeans assembled to- 
gether on state occasions at the capital was a sight to remem- 
ber, now a hundred may be seen at a public entertainment, or 
on the annual racecourse at Trevandrum. And though the 
planting interest is now strugfgling with serious difficulties and 
reverses, its influence on the social and economic condition of 
the country is a remarkable phenomenon of the jjge, worthy of 
attentive consideration. 

The coffee plant was, periiaps two centuries or more since, 
introduced on the Western Coast By the Arabs,* and in the 
early part of the present century cpllivated in Travancore, 
some quantity even being exported. In the ** Description of 
the Administrative System," by V. Kristno Row, we find that 
the export of this product in ats.lOi 8 (a.d. 1843), amounted 
to 155 candles ~ 9*0 cwt, on which a duty of 669 rupees was 
levied. This cof&e would be groum by natives in the low 
country, arid at a smaU sdtitude by Messrs. Biany & Co., of 
Madras, udro, however, were unsuccessful with their plantations 
and afiMrwards sold them off. Further particular? of that 
pmod are riot at pr^nt available. 

Coffw was affi:i^|titrodUeed into Travancore, and extended 
to the nDls, aboui the year 1854, by L,t>-General Cullen, then 
Brltlsii Froeuih»'seeds ffom the Neilgheny Hills, 

hevte;an a smaB eai^Setttal garden at Wlymalei, near 
TulpamltbffipurBdiF ^ d hel^ of about 1,800 feet Here he 

Q 
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cultivated nutmeg, cocoa, cloves, and other valuable plants ; 
this garden still continues, and the acreage of coffee has of 
late been somewhat extended. Another small garden, of 
somewhat over two acres, was planted at Assambu, at a height 
of about 3,000 feet, which became the nucleus of a large 
estate, opened by the First Prince and Sir Madava Row, who 
jointly purchased the General's garden after his death. Ex- 
periments were also made by^^General Cullen with apples. New 
Zealand flax, and oranges, all of which failed, either through 
want of sufficient elevation, or through lack of care. Speci- 
men trees of cypress, cedar, cloves, allspice, and the indigenous 
Assam tea, however, are now very healthy and flourishing. 
This portion of the Assambu Estate, now comprising about 
12 acres in extent, is remarkable for the richness of the soil, 
being sifuated in a kind of basin, in which the soil washed 
down from the surrounding hills has collected for ages, and it 
has been known to give the enormous return of a ton per acre. 
The usual produce of this small plot is seven or eight cwts. 
per acre. The plants are now, of course, nearly thirty years 
old ; some of the stems 13 inches in circumference. 

Nearly fifty years ago a small estate had been commenced 
in the low country at Vdlrdmpuram, near Trevandrum, by an 
East Indian. He planted his coffee in the shade of jack and 
other trees, and for many years made a considerable profit. 
The plantation has now nearly died out. But similar culture 
of coffee under fruit and garden trees is practised to a large 
extent in Trevandrum, Quilon, and elsewhere, and the pro- 
duce is often^ considerable help to the income of the native 
householder. 

The first to enter upon the professional culture of coffee in 
the Travandbre Hills was‘a native Christian, Mr. P. D. Deva- 
sagdim, of Assambu. This worthy man had been a teacher 
in the Mission Seminary at Nagercoil, but wishing to push 
his way in the world, he emigrated to Ceylon, at the same time 
generously supporting a teacher in his stead. He became a 
trustworthy and successful manager, and afterwards resolved 
to return and invest his savings in his native land. In 1859 
he applied to the Dewdn for a grant of 60 acres of forest 
land, which was granted after two years’ delay and correspon- 
dence, demand being made at first for security to pay the 
taxes, as in the case of rice cultivation. Erecting a shed, in 
1861, on a broad platform of rock in the Assambu Pass, he 
cut down the forest, drove off the wild beasts, and by the Divine 
blessing on a course of diligence and uprightness, now pos- 
sesses a well-kept and profitable estate of 60 acres, prod^o^g 
in its earlier stage, before the appearance of leaf disease, a^ut 
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400 cwt. of coffee, and now usually 160 cwt, half of the returns 
being net profit. Striking testimony to the worth and pros- 
perity of this native planter was borne by H.H. the First 
Prince (now Maharajah) in a lecture delivered at Trevan- 
drum : — 

"Another example (of successful diligence) is that of Mr. 
P. D. Devasahdyam, of South Travancore. Born of very poor 
parents, at Nagercoil, and losing liis fathe^ early, he was placed 
in the Mission Boarding School by the late Rev. C. Mault, 
and was there brought up and educated by him. When about 
eighteen years old, he was attached to the Mission as *1 cate- 
chist, with a monthly pay of five rupees. As such he conti- 
nued for some years ; but in 1844, at the instigation of a friend 
of his, ^vho had just returned from a coffee planter in Ceylon 
with some little savings, he played the truant, and went over 
to that island in hope of large gain. At first he was employed 
as a conductor, on a salary of 20 rupees, under a coffee planter. 
He continued in Ceylon for about 20 years, during which he 
served several planters, and *by his diligence and sterling 
honesty gave satisfaction to all. During the last few years he 
was employed in a large plantation, and drew 100 rupees per 
nibnth. Being allowed a few months’ leave every year, he was 
able to spend them in his native land, where, with his savings, 
he invested 2,000 rupees in a good house, and another 2,000 
rupees in paddy lands. In 1858, he took it into his head to 
try coffee planting in the Assambu range of Hills. His hopes 
were strengthened by the sight of the coffee trees groaning 
under the weight of scarlet berries in the experigiental garden 
of that keen and unwearied student of nature, the late General 
Cullen. In spite of very strong dissuasion from friends, he 
applied for land, obtained it, and at once scriousl)f threw him- 
self into the venture. Suffice it to say, that the results ex- 
ceeded the fondest hopes, I have myself seen the •Victoria 
Estate belonging to Mr. Devasahdyam, and I may say that it 
is one of the best chosen, best managed, best looking, and 
best paying coffee estates I have ever seen. In his neat, pic- 
turesque, and comfortable little chdlety with a coy little stream 
of crystal water near it, with every comfort which character- 
ises a contented and cheerful homestead, with a bracing 
climate, with congenial and invigorating exercise in connection 
with his property, with the fruits erf honest labour around him, 
with the sweet pleasure of having, ever and anon, silently con- 
tributed to a thousand little charities ; without begging of any 
one, or crossing any one, and above all, with a clean con- 
science, Mr. Devasahdyam presents a model of life every 
way worthy of imitation in principle. I may add that myself 

Q 3 
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and my partner have the good fortune of having secuted Mr. 
Devasahiyam’s agency to look after out property.'* 

The pioneer of coffee culture on a large scale was the late 
Mr. John Grant, formerly of Ctylon, a gentleman in whom 
characteristic Scottish caution and kindliness were united with 
enterprise and indefatigable industry, and whose memory has 
been perpetuated by a hospital on the Hills, erected by public 
subscription ; he was ^ided by two of his brothers. Mr. Grant 
♦ received from the Sirkar a free grant of 500 acres of forest at 
Mahindragerry, north of Assambu ; the planting of this estate 
was commenced in 1864, after a fourth of Mr. Devasagdim’s 
estate had begun to bear. A total of nearly 800 acres was 
planted, and excellent pulping machinery, driven by a water 
wheel, introduced. Large crops have often been yielded by 
this estate — as much as 1 5 civt per acre on some plots of ten, 
twenty, or even fifty acres in extent. But, unfortunately, a 
fourth of the estate has had, of late years, to be abandoned, 
partly on account of the alarming spread and destructive 
ravages of leaf disease, but stiil more through fierce monsOon 
winds in (he early part of the year blowing off the blossoms 
and preventing the growth of the tree. Another fourth seems 
to be slowly dying out through a disease affecting the rodfi^ 
which has appeared both at Peermade and Assambu, and 
causes the whole tree to die off. Tea, cocoa, cinchona, and 
other products are now being introduced, and promise in time 
to prove remunerative. 

On tlie Peermade range of Hills the first openings for coffee 
were made by Messrs Baker and Munro, and General Steven^ 
son, who obtained grants of forest land from the Sirkar for the 
experiment.^ Mr. Baker received a free grant of 500 acres, of 
which, however, 200 were grass land not available for coffi^e. 
The estate has been caiefully managed, and is now of great 
value and giving good returns. Other estates also have 
pered, but of late the ravages of leaf disease have been very 
trying. Tea is, therefore, being largely planted as n second 
resource, and so far, is doing well. From tiiree to five esyts. of 
coffee has been the usual rate of produce per acre. 

A planter who settled at Peermade wim but shii^l capital^ 
but abundant energy and close application, accumuUted WlQiin, 
ten yeits a property of 250 acres of coffee planted lan^ igprtH 
say 10,000. From 20 acres of this estate he /onee gaS^med, 
in the second year, 18 cwt, and in the third yea,r of 

coffee ; and from 150 acres, in 1876, about 40O cwf: . 

In 1862, when it appeared likely that this brane|i 
culture would prove successful, a set of rules waa 
the Sirkar for grants of forest land, reserving 
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tr<^^ such as blackwood and teak, and cardamom cultivations, 
and fixing an annual tax of three quarters of a rupee per acre; 
b^djtaan export duty of five per cent, this to be remitted 
for the first five years on condition that a fourth of the land 
should be cleared and planted within the first three years. 

Public attention having been widely attracted to the specula- 
tion, and seversd parties sometimes applying for the same tracts 
of wastO land, indicating some amount of competition, the Sirkar 
established in 1865 a system of auction Jnles of the land, at an 
upset price of one rupee per acre, which continued till the last 
sale in October,. 1874. At first there was little competition; 
but, in 1874 the upset price was raised to 10 rupees per acre. 

The i^e of these waste lands brought a considerable sum into 
the Government treasuiy. According to the State Administra- 
tion report for 1874-5, the sales of land had produced over 3 lacs 
of rupees. Besides this, the annual tax of R. ^ per acre on 
over 17,000 planted, and intimately on the whole of the land 
taken up for coffee, ought to yield a good revenue. An export 
duty of 5 per cent, was imposed on coffee up till 1875, when it 
was dropped for a year or two, and afterwards re-imposed at 
2 ^ per cent, on the tariff valuation of Rs. 20 per cent, at which 
rtte it now remains 

It is impossible to trace year by year the precise area actually 
under cultivation. From the statistics tor 1879, drawn up by 
the Dewdn, it appears that the total extent of land sold amounted 
to 37,805 acres ; and of this amount no less than 20,292 acres, 
though taken up with a view to coffee cultivation, were not then 
planted ; and most of this is still in the same condition in con- 
seqqence of want of capital, and the depression produced by 
leaf disease within the last ten years The yield of mature 
plants was approximately estimate^J at from 336 lbs. down to 
d4}bS. per acre, in various districts, the average of the whole 
bang- 192 lbs. ^ 

The following are the returns of crop exported for*a few of 
the first and of the last years of the enterprise 
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largest is Strathmore, comprising 2,800 acres, of which 1,500 are 
planted ; and another is 600 acres, of which 500 are planted ; 
and another 1,100 acres, of which 440 are under cultivation. 
Two or three hundred acres is a very usual size, and there are 
many smaller, down to native gardens of a few acres. 

In 1879 it was stated that there were 121 regular coffee 
estates, and it is certain that but little increase has taken place 
since then, rather the contrary. The greatest proportion of 
mature plants is found in the southern estates, as the progress 
of the cultivation has been from the south northwards. The 
average, elevation of the plantations is greater however, in the 
north. The highest estate is in Velavengddu district, at an 
elevation of 3,900 feet ; but there are only two estates there, 
which comprise unitedly 395 acres, and the out-turn of which for 
1877-8 was the largest in the State, viz., 412 lbs. per acre of 
mature plants. The lowest estate is in Neduvengaud, altitude 
above the sea about 400 feet ; and on this 154 lbs. per acre were 
gathered. The average produce for the whole in 1877-8 was 
about 2761bs. per acre of full-grown plants. Where the cost of 
cultivation is greatest, the out-turn also is greatest. In the two 
highest estates, mentioned above, the cost of cultivation was 
said to be Rs. 1 1 1 per acre. 

Drought is often complained of in February and March, when 
rain is wanted to set the fruit. Coffee is a very precarious in- 
vestment in Travancore, because the crop is entirely dependent 
upon rain at the blossoming season, and a few showers just at 
the right time make a difference of thousands of rupees to the 
planter. Violent and continuous rains in other months some- 
times cause great injury to the plants, and carry away valuable 
soil. As compared with the estates in Ceylon, those in Travan- 
core are very steep, the difference between top and bottom 
sometimes being over a thousand feet ; they are thus greatly 
exposed J;o wash from heavy rains. The soil is, in general, a 
black or chocolate coloured loam, with a subsoil of red earth 
and decomposed granite ; the quality much the same as in 
Ceylon — in some places very poor. 

The profits made in the early stage of the coffee speculation, 
while the soil was unexhausted, the plants young and strong, 
and expenditure for manure not yet begun, and previous to the 
appearance of the leaf disease, were so tempting that nearly 
every one who possessed, or could borrow any capital, embarked 
in it. The '' bumper crops ” of 1869-70 and of 1871-2 added to 
the public eagerness. Those who had planted and sold out at 
such times made the most money, while those who just then 
invested came in for the bad times succeeding. The coffee 
fever” spread, until at the last sale of land, in the latter of 
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1874, wild competition sent up tlie price of land to an unpre* 
cedented extent. Hundreds of acres were purchased at rates 
varying from Rs. lo to Rs. 57. Several small lots went up to 
Rs. 70. Two hundred and fifty acres were bought at Rs. 76 ; 
and some unfortunate native bid for 50 acres at Rs. 82, though 
he never got so far as to clear, or even pay for his purchase. 

Many of the estates opened by natives were at by far too low 
an elevation, say from five to dght hundred feet, where there 
ought to have been two to four thousand feet of altitude, and 
consequently were subject to drought and premature exhaus- 
tion. Much of the land selected was unsuitcd to the gr9wth and 
requirements of this plant, and the estates were often left weedy 
and neglected ; the native planters were also generally less 
punctual and reliable paymasters than the Europeans. Many 
of these estates have since had to be abandoned, and great 
losses thereby incurred. But bad working had as much to do 
with the failure as the low elevation of the plantations. Native 
Christians who had saved money as conductors in Ceylon opened 
such estates, and their friends placing additional capital at their 
disposal, much loss was incurred. A trial of native probity and 
reputation was, at the same time, experienced, under which 
some lamentably sank. 

Various entire estates, especially between Agastier and 
Assambu, and numerous inferior portions of others, have been 
abandoned as unprofitable, and are now returning to their 
original waste condition. Several causes of failure operated. 
One of the principal was the “ leaf disease,” which appears in 
brown or orange patches of fungus on the leaves, causing them 
to drop off, and injuring the fruit-bearing powftr of the plant. 
The fruits also were sometimes found empty of berry, or very 
light, the pulp only having been developed, while the external 
appearance led to large estimates of .the produce that might be 
anticipated. Symptoms of the leaf disease were first noticed in 
Travancore in November, 1870. It appeared unmistakably in 
October, 1871, on several estates, but only became general after 
July, 1872 ; the other estates were completely stripped of leaves 
after the crop of that year. The disease first attacked a few in- 
dividual trees, then patches ; and finally the whole field suffered. 

Bad management was also often a cause of failure after the 
time of the pioneers of the enterprise, who worked with a will. 
Lands were incautiously selected or carelessly planted, and 
extravagant expenditure incurred. Where a native might 
perhaps make a good living, an estate would not bear to be 
loaded with a monthly salary for a European superintendent ; 
and there were instances in which some of these were not a 
credit to pur country. , * 
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In various parts of the mopntains strong winds, during the 
north-east monsoon, are the great enemy of the planter, uniting 
portions of the plantations so fiercely, that the trees could not 
grow, or are even blown down, and when in blossom the very 
flowers are blown off. Even trees for shade and shelter cannot 
be brought on in such localities. The wind is worse than in 
Ceylon, apparently because the Travancore Hills arc a narrower 
range than the mountain r^on of that island — more like a 
backbone. If it blows fairly on an estate, the injury caused is 
less ; but if sideways, and rushing through a gorge, it destroys 
all flower and fruit. 

From these and other causes, some estates did not ^epay rite 
expense of cultivation — in others, the crops were greatly less- 
ened. Times were sadly changed. Where formerly two w 
three hundredweight of coffee per acre was expected even off 
two year old plants, or, at least, repayment of all expenses, 
there are now so many estates producing almost nothing that 
the whole average produce will not come to two cwts. per 
acre. A certain estate which cost Rs. io,ooo for upkeep in 
1879, produced only eighty cwts. of coffee, value less than 
Rs. 4,000. Other estates only repay the annual expenditure. 
Some are quite abandoned after long and patient waiting 
and struggling in hope of better times The total acreage 
thus abandoned we have not been able to discover ; the subject 
is evidently too painful for fiee publication. 

It is a sad sight to behold a ruined estate on which many 
thousands of rupees had been spent, and regarding whicli bright 
hopes had once been indulged. The plants, no longer pruned 
and trimmed, throw up thin, rod-hke shoots, weeds and creepers 
flourish apace, and jungle shrubs spread and choke the neglected 
coffee. Among these the most conspicuous are Loheha 
giganteUy Knoxta cotymiesa, Melastoma, Elephant grass, Mup 
soenda, Clerodendron, and Mcesa Indwa. Then jungle trees, as 
Macarangfl, Conocarpus, Ficus, and the Bambu appear ; thou^ 
centuries must elapse ere the land returns to dense forest con- 
taining the same kind of trees, and of equal girth to thcdte 
which had been felled to make room for the coffee, ♦ 

In other parts of the East Indies, also, this branch of 
culture has suffered. The last crop on the Neilgheity W&i, 
has been disappointing— much less than the eatiti;(at%'«'t|n' 
Ceylon, also, the late crop is complained of. Prices, 
been considerabljr lowered of late through the large iMppev, 
thrown into the market from Brazil, though rids bits 
been partly made up by the gain in exchange in tnlnging 
from England to India. * ^ ' 

Yet there are still, of course, some estates fairly p>Gi|flW||[!s 
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in TraV4fi90t«, as ifvidenced the export returns. Some 
small ftoib <v«n produce nine cwts. per acre, and in one 
{rfaee A vsix» give she to seven cwts. One estate is owned 
and managed by a gentleman of high intelligence, character, and 
iodustiy, whidi was well opened, planted with good plants and 
in proper tim^ vacancies well supplied and weeding carefully 
attended to ; in fad; everything done in a business-like manner 
and the sofiee cultivated to a h^h degree of perfection ; and, 
accordingly, it was not surprising to find that the best crop in 
the neighl^thood was gathered there two years ago, amounting 
to an average of 4^ cwts. per acre. Such returns would pay 
well. Some othm estates yield two or three cwts, per acre, 
which will pay sufficiently well if expenditure be kept at a 
minimum. 

The expense of up-keep varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 per 
acre per annum ; 70 rupees may be regarded as a fair average. 
A crop of two cwts. per acre would, therefore, give some profit ; 
but if expenses are kept at the very lowest possible point, even 
one cwt per acre might be made to pay. 

So much, however, depends on care and skill in the original 
selection of land, on shelter from wind, which cannot always be 
assured beforehand, on good soil, and on personal superinten- 
dence, that it does not seem worth while for young men to 
come out from England at present. Any one of experience on 
the spot, purchasing cautiously and judiciously just now, while 
thii^ are at a low ebb, might do well. Purchasers or investors 
are not to be found. The strain of bad seasons has been so 
heavy on the planters that confidence has been lost ; and 
many Europeans are thrown out of employment, some having 
lost their all The Sirkar has heavily handicapped the enter- 
prise, and been unwilling to remit duties in bad seasons, or even, 
umdi lately, when urged by the united attion of the planters, to 
pr0i^e>'su^ient roads for the carriage of the produce to the 
coast-Mieeded especially, as the estates are much detached. 
The ftopps^ of sales of land some seven years ago, effectually 
chatted the opening of fresh lands, thereby, perhaps, incidentally 
saving wdier intending investors from ruin. It is feared that the 
falling pf th* forests may diminish the rainfall ; certainly it 
iniHich case, run on more rapidly, producing torrents or 
Aq 4 it ia a curious fact that liie returns for Tre- 
va|i4r()|pt recently made up to date, do show a 

llielai)ltual.rainild! at that station from an average 
of to fSa 'inches. Iplut the proportion of forest that 

cofifee to the wh<de mountain area is ex- 
lftir«ta|Mspjul ; kna tliie decrease of rainfall has occurred not 
^.!a«t ttrenty years, while this cultivation has 
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been spreading, but also in the previous twenty years, during 
all which time enormous additions have been made to the 
number of fruit and timber trees in the low country, which has 
everywhere been more or less reclaimed and planted. 

Earnest and minute investigations have been made, and ex- 
periments conducted with a view to the prevention or cure of 
leaf disease, but no definite conclusion has yet been arrived at ; 
none of the remedies proposed'have yet proved certain, or suffi- 
ciently economical for' application to extended areas. Sulphur 
and burnt lime were applied with some advantage 4 and Mr. 
Schrottky, in Ceylon, has tried inoculation apd vapourisation 
with carbolic acid, with apparent success; but whether this can 
be practically carried out remains to be seen. Leaf disease 
seems somewhat diminishing in violence in Ceylon, and hopes 
are entertained that this pest, like some other diseases of widely 
cultivated plants, may go off by degrees, and the coffee recover 
itself. But in Travancore, in 1881, after a period of some dimi- 
nution, the disease was worse than ever ; it was widely spread, 
and crops almost everywhere poor. The past year has been the 
worst ever known among native planters, and great losses have 
been sustained. Indeed, the out-turn has been a serious failure to 
all concerned, without exccptiofi. The yearly recurrence of leaf 
disease during the last decade has nearly ruined this once pro- 
mising adventure. The misfortune of past seasons culminated 
last year in the almost total destruction of crops by the excessive 
rainfall. The coffee market, however, has gone up of late, and 
hopes are entertained of improvement in the coming year. 
Leaf disease seems now to be an accepted difficulty to be con- 
tended against^,' with little or no hope of getting rid of it by 
any “ cures.” A still more serious evil is root disease,” by 
which some estates seem tef be slowly dying out. Probably the 
true and only effectual remedy for all present evils would be 
more genprous cultivation, sufficient manure, and careful manage- 
ment of smaller estates than liitherto : the trees should, at the 
same time, be kept from over-bearing year by year, rather than 
forced to their utmost capacity and prematurely exhausted. 

It is strongly felt that planters have erred in relying so much 
on one special product, as did the Irish agriculturists on the 
potato before the terrible famine of 1848 ; and that, instead of 
restricting their efforts to coffee alone, they ought to have tried 
a variety sooner, so that they are now casting about for. other 
reliable cultivation. Their researches for gold are not likely to 
lead to much permanent or solid benefit, but more feasible in- 
quiries are being made after valuable fibres, farinaceous roots, 
and other vegetable products. 

Liberian coffee has been introduced, and grows fairly ; though. 
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as yet, it has not been planted to any large extent, and will 
always best suit a low elevation. In Ceylon, the new species is 
making rapid way. Numerous plantations, amounting in all to 
about 5,000 acres, have been formed at a moderate height ; the 
trees are flourishing luxuriantly, and coming well into bearing. 
Some time ago g^s, per cwt. was obtained in the New York 
market, that is, 12s. above the quotation at the time for middling 
plantation coffee in London. 

Tea, also, has been planted to a consi8erable extent at Peer- 
made and elsewhere ; some “ supply ” tea where the coffee dies 
off, as the former is hardier, and requires somewhat less*richness 
of soil for its growth. Cocoa is being tried, in some cases 
planted among the existing coffee, and in others in separate 
plots * but seeds are somewhat difficult to procure in quantity, 
and tne young plants very tender of' transportation. A large 
quantity of cinchona seeds from the Neilgherries has been sown 
in nurseries, from which, it is hoped, some hundreds of acres 
will soon be planted. Some of those previously planted are 
doing well, especially C siiccirfibra. It is a question, however, 
how far the cinchona will stand the wind which has destroyed 
so much coffee. Nutmegs and cloves, and, perhaps, as in 
Ceylon, cardamoms, if the Sirkar should make the necessary 
concessions for its cultivation, as it is now a government mono- 
poly ; and possibly, in time, the indiarubber trees, now being 
introduced, would form a welcome and remunerative addition 
to the products of the estates. 

The influence of this branch of agriculture in Travancore, 
and the social and economic changes which h^jye taken place 
in consequence of its introduction, have not been small. Two 
or three years before this enterprise was commenced, public 
works began to receive attention, 5 nd to provide employment 
for labour. Public buildings were erected, new roads opened, 
and the old policy of isolation by jungles and the absence of 
roads (still adhered to by the Government of Madagascar), 
became impracticable and was relinquished. Wages began to 
increase with the demand for labour, and the price of provisions 
and other necessaries also naturally rose. In 1859, cooly labour 
in retired patts of the country was attainable for an anna per 
day. The canal works in the South raised this to a little over 
two annas. The planters, however, were obliged, in entering 
on their woric, to give at least four annas to induce ordinary 
coolies to brave the dangers of the hills ; and eight annas or 
more were paid to woodcutters. Carpenters’ wages rose from 
four to six annas, up to eight annas, or even a rupee a day. 
The labour of the previously enslaved castes, which had hither- 
to been almost valueless, being remunerated only by a few 
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measures of rice daily, became of as great money value as that 
of others; caste was nothing in tm eyes of the European 
planter. Accordingly, Pulayars, Pariahs, V^dars, and other 
low-castes began to obtain employment and good pay ; even 
their children earned wages for weeding, picking, and other 
light work, to which they were better suited than adults ; and 
Ilavars and Shdndrs working with them in the mountain^ far 
* from the critical observation of ‘caste neighbours, saw little need 
to maintain the troublesome restrictions of caste by which they 
were bound in the plains. The Sudra masters complained of 
the planters taking away their labourers. But Jthis competition 
and demand for labour largely ameliorated the condition of the 
poor. The native Christians educated by the Mission proved 
themselves of great service to the new industry, became over- 
seers, confidential clerks, and managers, to European planters ; 
and in time were able to acquire little plantations of their oum. 
Prosperity and social advancement followed. Comfort was 
introduced into the homes of the people. Good houses were 
built ; more convenient clotliing worn ; ’ and the social in- 
fluence and consideration of native Christians largely in- 
creased. 

Numbers of the poorest classes of the population were thus 
removed from the degradation under which they had suffered, 
and relieved from oppression ; while everywhere the landed 
proprietors were reminded of the necessity of fair and kind 
treatment to retain the services of their dependants. Some 
exercise of choice was now open to field labourers. Few, if 
any, Sudtas or Brahmans, nor indeed Syrian Christians, 
availed themselves of the opening which the coffee enterprise 
afforded ; and their circumstances consequently remained 
stationary as^far as this went As in the somewhat similf^r 
case of the introduction of railways — “ The demand for woti^- 
men completely changed the relation of labour to capital. 
To a person on the spot it seems that the railway’s chief 
mission in India has not been so much to aggrandize our own 
race, as to restore the balance between labour and capital 
among the native population, and to root out slavery from the 
land. 

The higher classes of Hindu Societ;|r, by their iflbl^d 
and contempt for manual industry, disabled themaelveit fiiatll 
becoming a wealthy or powerful people and an^ » tilub 
moment being ousted from many posts of emolument bjt the 
despised mixed multitude, who had for ages done 
the countiy, and who now, for the first time, are seett^^ 9A 
impartial government in the fruits of their Ihhourt ' 

education, the immemorial monopoly Of the 
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competition of the noQ«AryaQ element is beginning to be 
felt’’ ('’Atuials o( Rural Bengal,” pp. 137-2SS ) 

One r^ult of this enterprise not nnwortby of mention, is the 
reBrement and litHttaiioH of tke totld beasts by which so many 
lives are annually lost in India. Dat^erous forests, once filled 
with dephants, tigers^ and wild boars, which sallied forth from 
time to time for raids upon the, population and the cultivation 
at the foot of the hills, are now cleared and brought under 
cultivation. “ The first ardent adventurers,’%ays Sir T. Emer- 
son Tennent, ” pioneered the way through pathless woods, and 
lived for months»in log huts, while felling the forest and making 
their preliminary nurseries preparatory to planting ; but within 
a few years the tracks by which they came were converted into 
highways, and their cabins replaced by bungalows, which, 
though roi^h, were picturesque, and replete with European 
comforts. The new life in the jungle was full of excitement 
and romance ; the wild elephants and leopards retreated before 
the aJce of the forester, the elk supplied his table with 
venison, and jungle fowl and* game were at hand and abun- 
dant." 

Facilities were thus made for the increase and quiet settle- 
ment of the population, and their overflow into regions farther 
and yet farther inland. Waste lands in the interior, and 
especially on either side of the roads leading to the hills, are 
being rapidly reclaimed, and planted with native garden culti- 
vation of roots, fruits, and vegetables, and with rice. As 
clearing and cultivation pri^ess, the malarious fever, which 
is so deadly at the foot of the hills, is restrained in its destruc- 
tive influences. 

The laige and steady circulation of money from the capital 
inve$|ted in this enterprise and its ahnual returns,*could not but 
ptodnoe a powerful effect on the industrial and commercial 
status of the country, in the increase of remunerati\p employ- 
m<mt and the dissemination of wealth. The planters calculate 
that they have exj^nded altogether nearly 90 lacs of rupees 
on the land, in its meeting, planting, upkeep, and taxes. Euro- 
pean* push and activity have moved and guided the inert 
nativ^ Sheps and markets have been opened to supply the 
Woidi;(8ni contractors, and artificers on the estates, with the rice, 
and salt, which th^ consume. These 
Sere ^^Sttorted ‘tn the foot* of the hills, in numerous bullock 
chft&hlhffih rettahn &dfen with coflTee. European goods are also 
propoitkm imported. FtOdncts are thus exchanged, 
The export of coffee has revived 
and ^ves employment tp 
ht' Hs curing, siring, and packing, at 
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Colachel, Quilon, and Alleppey, and to British ships and sea- 
men for its transport over the seas. The Native Government 
has enjoyed an increase of revenue, not only directly, but also 
indirectly from the increased ability of the labouring and 
agricultural classes to pay their dues. These facts were briefly 
represented in the petition of the planters addressed in October 
1872, to the Sirkar, pleading for remission of the export duty 
imposed, in the following termsS — 

This expendifhre *has gone to pay for labour and supplies ; 
and every rupee of it is now circulating among the people of 
the country, enabling them to purchase a larger amount of 
taxable articles, enabling them to pay their land assessment 
more easily, and thus increasing their contribution to the 
revenue ; preserving also numbers of people from starvation 
where other resources fail, as has been felt and avowed during 
the late time of scarcity. We may also notice the benefit to 
the State by recalling profitable labour which had been 
diverted to other countries. The British capital which has 
been introduced into this country by British planters, has 
indisputably helped to make the country richer, and indirectly 
to fill the Sirkar Treasury.” 

A more intelligent and powerful public opinion is being created 
by the planters, who are able to plead their own cause, and not 
afraid to speak out in cases of public neglect or wrong. 
Hospitals, missions, and schools, commerce, and industry, have 
all had a share in beneficially affecting the native population. 
And, notwithstanding various evils usually inseparable from 
the spread of civilization and the increase of wealth, Chris- 
tianity and me use of the English language are seen to 
follow from these and other benignant agencies at work upon 
the native population of In'dia. 
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‘ COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

COTXPN not being grown in Travancore, and the people 
having hitherto been accustomed, even till recently, many of 
them by law obliged, to go half naked, and to wear only coarse 
qualities of cloth, the manufacture of this material is carried 
on to a very limited extent. Most of the calico used for 
clothing purposes is imported /rom other parts, and a Tinne- 
velly man may often be recognized in Travancore by his fuller 
clothing. The climate does not appear to suit the growth .of 
the cotton plant, though attempts were made, some twenty 
years ago, by the distribution of seeds, to introduce the better 
kinds of Peruvian, Persian, Bourbon, and other varieties. The 
raw material required for hand-spinning, and other purposes, 
is imported from British India. The statistics of forty years 
ago give the imports of raw cotton as 305 candies, or about 
200,000 lbs. yielding duty 3,020 rupees ; and those of last year 
state the tariff value as 26,675 rupees, admitteef free of duty. 

HandHipinning of cotton was formerly practised to a greater 
degree than is now profitable, and 1 >y several castes — Chetties, 
llavars, Shdndrs, and Chdliyars. It* was also tried in some of 
the Mission Boarding Schools, but dropped for more j)romising 
industries. To some extent spinning is still continued at 
Quilon and elsewhere ; and in Trevandrum the Panars spin 
and twist gold thread. 

But most of the thread used in the country for indigenous 
looms is English cotton twist of the coarser grades. This is 
now readily procurable of native dealers, and is not only 
cheaper, but liked as being evenly and easier woven. Number 
20 is most used, but 30’s and 40’8 are not uncommon ; and 
even finer threads for some work. The warp and weft are 
usually alike. 

The Imports of white cotton twist in m-e. JOiS, about forty 
years ago, amounted to only 30 candies, or 20,000 lbs. weight, 
paying duty 713 rupees. It is now wisely admitted free, 
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mostly coming by land or backwater, to the value of between 
one and two lacs of rupees annually. Last year the tariff 
value was 152,370 rupees, say £15,937. 

Weaving is carried on only in private looms or very small 
works, in the houses of the people. Many cultivators do a 
little during the intervals of agricultural labour. It is most 
practised in the South and at Shenkotta, where the people are 
Tamil and the climate drier. I'he largest number of looms is 
here^ next in Quilon, '^and Shertala, and next in Pundalum ; 
there are very few in the inland mountainous districts. 

The old statistical tables of over sixty year$ ago state the 
total number of looms then as 4,17a The recent census does 
not give this item, as there is now no special tax on looms ; 
but it supplies information as to the number of workers in 
dress and textile fabrics, mostly, except tailors, engaged in 
weaving operations. These workers are 8,687 in number, of 
whom the greater part are Hindus ; some are Muhammadans, 
others Christians. 


The ordinary weaving class are called CUAJLIYAKS. The Ila- 
vars and Chetties, some of the barber caste, and others engage 
ill this work. At Kottdr there are Muhammadan weavers who 
make a useful cotton check cloth, the coloured yam of wMch is 
of fast blue dye. 

Besides these, mention may be made of the Silk-weavers, 
or PattunulkAr of Kottir, a remarkable colony from the 
Bombay side, some of whom speak, besides the vernacular 
Tamil, a language called in the census Nagaram.” They 
weave silk cloths for the use of the wealthier class. 


The Chaup^ars of Trevandrum, about i,3(X> in number, are 
also colonists, from the Telugu country, retaining their own 
language, wlm fabricate a*^ coarse kind of sacking for gunny 
bags from the strong fibre of Crotalaria juncea, whi^ nUgbt 
be much more extensively cultivated. 

Much of the cloth produced is of a very coarse qualityv 
consumed in the vicinity of the towns where it is tnaqi^ am 
adapted only to native use as waist and head cloj^, 8 cc< ^ T%e 
looms are vety rude and simple in structure, and ^e poinmbix 
cloths are woven by boys. In such a loom we Imve seen a 
dieap cloth woven from No. 20 cotton yam, in biboglif 
about four feet long and twenty-six inches wfije^ 
chuckmma The material cost about 45^ 
piece, leaving only half a chuderam pr<>'^ ^ 

three a day were woven. 

At VAlramputam thde » A village of 
brouglit from farther south by C^an Oolh|iiy 
founded it id 1808, and intended it for im 
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ctal towi). There are two neat streets with about a hundred 
houses of one stoiy each, thatched, with small verandah at 
the front, in whidh women and girls may be seen bus^ winding 
the thread. In the centre of the street shuids a row of cocoa- 
nut palms, and devil temples of Ammen and Agastier occupy 
prominent sites. The people are pleasant looking, and seem 
fairiy pomfortable; but few, either of the children or adults, 
can read, and only one female out of the*whole number ofihis 
caste in Ttavancore. Inside each house are from two to four 
looms for plain cotton cloth, mostly rather coarse. Some 
clo^j however, iS made of 50's yam dyed dark blue, out not 
last colours ; and even some of 6o’s, which is sold at 16 fanams 
(about 0^ rupees) for a piece nearly six yards in length and of 
good width. 

The shuttles are made of horn, or of the large reed {Meh- 
cmm Rheeihi) the work of carpenters or Muhammadans, and 
thrown across from one hand to the other, without the English 
box and "pluckstick,” by which twice as much work might be 
done in a day. It would be highly desirable for the Sirkar to 
introduce a few light and simple looms of the English pattern, 
as they are now introducing English ploughs. Some help 
towards improvement might be had from the admirable Indus- 
trial Establishment of the Basle Mission at Calicut. 

Several warping wheels are in use in this village— a great 
saving of labour and a convenienee^ in .rainy weather. Still 
some prepare the warp for the cloth in the old-fashioned way 
on posts, stuck upright in ranges in the street like a rope walk, 
boys running back and foith with the thread. •Rice-water is 
used for dressing. A yam merchant has settled here and built 
a good two-MiOfey warehouse, where 4 ie supplies English yarn 
from number 20’s to 40’s. The prc»hts of weaving are less 
than formerly ; all, young and old, having now to aid diligently 
in the work to obtain a living. Some fine head-clbths for 
females are made near Anjengo. 

Though there is no export of cloth from Travancore, as was 
fcHtnerly the case to a small extent, it is difficult to assert that 
the weaving of cotton by hand has declined, as in most parts 
of India; probity it has not, for the population has increased 
in nmnhers and in comfort, and the custom of wearing civil- 
ised dothing W at the sai^ time spread. In some places it 
is adOnf^tBct tl^ai^hftiid-looht weaving has decidedly increased. 

.in aoditioo taihe loeM manufacture, long-cloth, chiefly grey, 
coloured hiE^dih$iR»hsfr, 3 Qi|,‘ other piece goods, have always 
beoa jmpoirtod oeodM to'AiOet the demands of the praula- 
tiohi. ^ and from Ceylon. These 

go^ are admitted sp^'free^ exet^ those brought direct 
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from England or Ceylon. The tariff value of imports of piece 
goods in 3r .£. 2054 was 1,117,498 rupees, and in it.E. 10^^, Rs. 
846,632. Take a large average of 10 lacs for piece goods and 
2 lacs for yarn imported, and double it for retail cost, say 24 
lacs of rupees would be the total sum spent by the 24 lacs of 
inhabitants in the country, or only one rupee per head per 
annum for clothing, not very nfuch beyond what is spent upon 
tobacco ! Here is vaSt room for improvement 

English long-cloth is little used by the poor native popula- 
tion, and the low quality sometimes imported is complained 
of as giving less wear than country-made cotton. They say 
that four or five common English steam-loom cloths will wear 
out for one native hand-made cloth ; and that the former, when 
worn out, are useless even for wicks, so much required for oil 
lamps, burning away too rapidly. 

Cotton cloth purchased by retail in a market in Travancore 
seems, as far as we can judge, to cost fully a fourth more than 
the retail price in England. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

COCOANUT FIBRE AND MANUFACTURES. 

WlTRlN the last twenty years a vast extension has taken place 
of the economic uses to which this valuable fibre is put. The 
term “ coir,” usually applied to this material, is the anglicised 
form of the South Indian kayaru, cord or twine, and is not 
applied in India to the raw hbr^, which is called in the Tamil 
language savuri. The fibrous husk or rind of the cocoanut 
is, though uneatable, a very valuable part of the tree. It is 
readily stripped from the nut, while yet green, by striking it on 
the point of a stake or iron spike fastened upright in the 
ground ; and it is then at once steeped in salt and brackish 
water, large bundles of the husk being secured together by 
means of netting, or bambu stakes in the water. It lies for 
several months, until the softer portions of the husk rot away, 
and the strong fibre alone remains. This is taken out, beaten 
with a stick to separate and clean the fibre, and twisted with a 
simple rope-making machine into the coir yarn, and this again 
is twisted with the required number of strands into rope of 
various thicknesses. It is also woven into webs of matting, 
or single mats, and the stiffer fibres made into brushes and 
other articles of domestic utility. The attempt has bein made 
to prepare the fibre from the dried husk in England, but with- 
out success. 

Much of the coir fibre used in England is brought from 
Ceylon, but a large and increasing quantity is now exported 
from Bombay and the Western Coast of India, especially 
Travancore and Cochin. The fibre is pressed like cotton for 
shipinng into bales weighing 200 lbs. each. Where formerly 
the natives allowed it to go to waste, or used it as fuel, 
European merchants and native agents are prepared to give a 
price for this fibre, and the price is steadily advancing. Of 
course, the supply is not inexhaustible, but as prices rice, it 
encourages the cultivation generally, and makes it better worth 
while for the ciilti^itors to bring the fibre to market even from 

R 2 
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some distance ; fortunately for this traffic, all the growth of this 
palm is along the sea coast, where alone the tree flourishes and 
where generally there is water carriage. 

Factories for the weaving of Coir matting have been opened 
by English and American nrins at Alleppey, Quilon, Colachel, 
Cochin, &c., and turn out a considerable quantity of goods. 
The buildings are in quadrangles or long ranges, with iron 
roofing. Spinning is^ot attempted in these, as it is cheaper 
done by hand at the place where the fibre is produced. Along 
the coasts of the backwaters and canals, many people. may now 
be seerf busily engaged in scraping and cleaning the fibres and 
twisting it into yam. In the factories the yarn is first sorted 
to its various shades and qualities. The warp is made by boys 
running backwards and forwards, then it is flattened and 
smoothed for weaving by being run through heavy rollers. 
The weaving is laborious work, performed by men, who earn 
two or three rupees a week at it. The web is again rolled to 
give it some finish, wound securely in a roll and marked. 
Single mats are also fabricated.' 

Large profits have been made in this manufacture in India. 
But it can now be carried on so much better in England with 
the machineiy and appliances available there, that a great 
quantity of the plain fibre and the yarn is exported from 
Travancore. These are worked up, by large firms in London 
and elsewhere, into matting and other articles of various 
patterns, colours, and degrees of fineness. One firm in Lan- 
caster have introduced steam-loom weaving of this fabric. The 
various shades of fibre — cream-coloured, ^reddish brown,, smd 
blackish — which vary greatly according to care and sldll in 
preparation-T^re first carefully separated : most of ^ fibres 
however, is used of the natural colour. Cocoanut mattii^ is 
now made of fine quality, with pretty shades of colomv aiS in. 
pleasing geometrical and card-loom patterns, so as to pe. avail- 
able feu* higher uses than the very coarse makes ; and the 
material is most durable. The yarn is also plaited by ^a<hifi|:ry 
into cinnet or belting. . ; 

Cables made from coir bear exposure ^ sa^twati^ better ^an 
anything else, the tannin which it contains preventing, the '^e 
fro^ rotting ; they are exceedingly ^hjt am4 buoyant well * 
as eias^ Coir cordage in Dc. Wightts^experinoeals at 
224 lbs. weight. Eyen the refuse and bibk^fitfe f^ j^i^.tiilltned 
to account tor stuffing mattresses draining .floi^-pota -asr 
no insect wiU touch it. , ■ ; / 

The expoxta from Travancore of this material ma4<9 
apparently wpithlem husk of the coeoaflht, to; addftii^ 
leaves, wood; ^Is, dried Icemel 
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sidetable items in the list, and form more than half of the whole. 
In the last year, under report, mm. 10^6, (1880-81) exports 
of coir yarn amounted to 137,000 cwts. valued at lacs 
of rupees (say £126,000), and paying to the Sirkar a duty of 
Rs. 62,755. Of fibre 68i cwts. were exported, valued at Rs. 4,900 ; 
and of the cocoanuts themselves nearly nine millions, valued at 
Rs. 243,100, and paying customi duty Rs. 12,154. Other pro- 
ducts of this palm exported — as oil and chpra or dried kernel — 
were valued, the former at Rs. 272,600, and the latter at no less 
than 28 lacs of mpees, making a total value of the export of 
products of the *cocoanut palm from Travancore alone of 46 
lacs of rupees (approaching half a million sterling), besides all 
that is used in the country itself. Some thousands of tons are 
also deported from Cochin. A valuable palm this I 

Statistics of the quantity and value of the matting manufac- 
tured are not given in the annual Governm^it reports. 

The market price, of late, in Travancore and Cochin for fibre 
is from Rs. 1x5^ to Rs. 12 per bale of 200 English lbs. In 
London this is sold by auction, at rates varying from £22 to 
£3 1 per ton. Coir yam is sold in India at very varying rates, 
from Rs. 25 per candy of 654 lbs. for the very lowest quality, to 
Rs. 67 for the very best. In the European market the priee for 
the same qualities respectively now ranges from £20 to £45 per 
ton. The demand in England is active, and stlbadily increasing. 
Scarcely enough of the raw material can be procured to keep the 
present machinery going. Good prices are given for fair quali- 
ties, but complaintsof bad colour, harsh fibre, and unsatisfactory 
prraaration, are frequent • 

Cocoanut fibre is so durable, useful and economical a material 
that a great future is assuredly bdTore the industry ; and as 
prices rise, the natives will pay incrMJing attention to the col- 
lection of the whole amount produced, and to its careful prepa- 
ration. Perhaps when, through increased demand, the fibre 
becomes still more expensive, it niay be found possible to 
prepare It of greatly improved quality and appearance by 
steaming or boiling, so as to avoid the pollution of ponds and 
backwater^ by the decomposing pulp of the husk, and the con- 
sequent blackening of the fibre so often observed. The textile 
ingenuity of the present age of invention may perhaps devise 
some additional uses for mis fibre ; hats and bonnets made of 
this material, it ft S^, attracted much attention at the Great 
Exhibition in LOndw. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

'■ f 

BOATS AND FISHING. 

Water communication in Travancore being so generally avail- 
able, and in some localities the only means, various classes of 
boats are in constant use. On the smaller rivers, tiny canoes 
a few feet in length, and lightly paddled by a single person, 
must be always at hand, to enable those who live on the banks 
to cross over or to get about ; on the line of traffic north and 
south, by backwaters and junction canals, long narrow canoes 
for ordinary passengers, or cabin boats for those of better means, 
and slower baggage boats for heavy merchandise, are continually 
travelling hither and thither, while on the sea-coast immense 
numbers of fishing canoes and rafts are employed, besides a few 
native craft of clumsy make and small burden, which work as 
coasters for the carriage of cocoanuts, salt, and other bulky 
produce. 

The ordinary canoe or valiant^ sometimes called a “dug-out,” 
is fashioned from a single large log hollowed .out and trimmed 
by carpenter^, generally in the forests where the tree grew. The 
best and most durable timber is Xhoanjelly (Artocarpus hirsutus), 
but jack and other woods are also used. They are made from 
the smalfcst size of a few feet in length, scarcely bearing the 
weight of a man, and rising but a few inches above the surface 
of the water, to the largest, measuring perhaps 43 feet long 
by 3^ in width. The commonest size for a passenger canoe 

f such as is represented in the illustration) is from 20 to 30 
eet long and 2)4 to 3 feet broad. These are propelled by a 
bambu pole along the shallow waters, at the rate of about two 
and a half miles an hour ; sometimes a second man rows with a 
paddle at the bow, or a sail made of soft matting, hence called 
pdyy is set up on a bambu mast in the fore part of the boat, in 
which case it may progress at the rate of six miles an hour, 
where there is plenty of “ sca-room,” and the wind is favourable. 

Being round-bottomed, however, and without any keel, these 
canoes rock and list heavily with waves or wind ; there is much 
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labour in propelling them under adverse circumstances and on 
a dark night, so that the men are often afraid to proceed. 
Losses do occur by the capsizing of canoes every year through 
mismanagement, sudden squalls, or overpowering currents. 

Scores of these boats start every night with the passengers for 
Trevandrum, Quilon, and other towns. They are crowded and 
uncomfortable, usually as many as thirteen passengers in a 
canoe, sometimes more, in which case tl\pre is no room to lie 
down ; but the rates are exceedingly low, say about three 
chuckrams for 24 miles. Passengers try to fall into the company 
of others of somewhat similar caste, and may .spend part of the 
night pleasantly chatting together before falling asleep. A 
European can travel pretty comfortably, though slowly, in one 
of these canoes by engaging one for himself, at the rate of a 
little over a rupee for 24 miles near Trevandrum ; and two' and 



CANOE OR VAI.LAM. 

a-quarter rupees for 40 miles farther north. The latter distance 
can be done in eighteen hours. Two men take turns in poling ; 
or one rows and the other poles. A mattress is spread in the 
centre of the boat, the mat covers are drawn over the whole 
space, and there is abundance of room for luggage, provision 
box, and a servant or two. Sometimes all fall asleep in the 
night, and the boatman slily stops work to take a snooze or go 
ashore to refresh himself. The men are usually llavars, Roman 
Catholics, or Muhammadans ; the last I have found the most 
troublesome and unaccommodating to deal with. The intro- 
duction of steam navigatibn, long talked of, and now proposed 
by a Scottish company at Quilon, will doubtless be a great 
public convenience, as it has already proved at Cochin and 
Emakulam. 

Names are sometimes given to these boats, such as Colatoor- 
polay 6 di, from the place where the timber was felled ; or 
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Rimakku 6 M, "fly to Rome.” Tbe owoers hire them out to 
poorer men, Mriio work them. Some possess three or four boats^ 
or as many as ten or tw^ve ; and a good canoe will last, with 
proper treatment, fully forty years. The best and latgest cost 
op to Rs. 200 eacl^ tiifo montlily hire of which class will amount 
to four rupees. 

Baggage boats called KeitavallatM, or sewed boats,” also ply 
in great numbers on ,the inland navigable waters. They are 
buUt of planks sewn together with coir cordage through holes 
drilled in the edges, the saints dlfK) being caulked, as it were, to 
make them water'tight, ^th'ooir iibre and ^’arn, round and 
over which th< stit<dhng go^ general outline is the same 
as that of the cMoe^'h^til^ can be made of much 

huger size. A the largest in which passengers 

wouldcm'e totall^pV^t^^re,so very slow, though roomy and 
comparatively c^i'^jj^prar^lve and a quarter feet wide, and 
tweat}Nhve Bring protected with a 

seml..rimuto* 4 aBdmiMP<feovri: ^ matting whidh rises to the 
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height ofrix feet above the bottbm oi the boat, one can almost 
stand upr^t or die emssv^ in it^ a table and chair can even 
be usedi, much less fat^i3||man being compelled to lie for a 
whole daj^ or lcmger,.i^‘|PRbw canoe with low cover. But 
the rime eccujded iajrifemey fo'mudt longer. 

The burdmi cf' be rixteen candies ; say over 

four and a|ttilf ton% for sixty miles with two men 

about laiii^ige boats cost from Rs. jfip to 

Rs. t1^ by vinous classes, and are hired oat 

at ^ rate of R{k|6dr^ 60 ' per annum to men who work 

Grae^ and boahh tnvaluatde to travelled, ply 

on tbs and up toe rivesa They «fo 

at Cocli^ hr aC'^jrily, teal^ and jackwood ; nsually 
about thfl^ and rix feet In beam. In toe front half 

of the boat are.sesds ic^ bm to fourteae towers ; toe stern piurt 
is covered in as a with wooden roof, wmdows, doto^ 

and seats, whidh Tatter are more frequently fitted witihi planlh^ 
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so as to make a ievd floor 

(or rediiwg w sleepis^ wmie b63^$« are 

nea&y rartged undemeatti tie seats. A iSKWitta W cabin 
and other accommodations are fiar" fi^les 

and children, or servants !.;i^ |dan lif jp^ 

The Mar^dn, or ste^iaac^^^piccmj^^ia little s^t ouhdde the 
cabin door, ’and a native occu^ the other; The 

steersman is sometimes gejet$s!a% h. de^ 

and sharp fellow ; he ieads'tlf^^^ti^.an4 indul'^'^lhie 
see necessary In leinoofi * ' - ^ - - . 


a smile among!i^ his 
flat saucer- * " 

An awning vdW-'Wei. 

day. 

Thetnen; 
orrathei^.a' 
to malce''..dpc^4 
whether.th^^ldiigis^g 
fessdi 

special in^aif^d 
obtain^ 
herent, or nmi! 
compositi9ns--oyie^[i5fOh»^.^ 

appropriate to Sudrais[,w»wih,r 
are said to be balladali^j^^ ‘ 
dation at Trevandrum>-^^pi' 
so^s. ■:■• 

#ne of the.cmnittrht^dhf 
accurately reduced to 


if'witti 4- 

eaeh. 



)oems 
.._ -boMr’.'-^bere 

jBjp^iB^^:the Intin- 
bui .natkmal 



. , len has hewj very 
^KiOllmsaalbitddrs .w 
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The fare for the above ninety miles for the whole boat, 
whatever travellers or luggage go in it, and a dozen rowers, 
inclusive of half hire for taking back the empty boat, is about 
Rs. 30 — for sixty-four miles it is about Rs. 17. 

A first-class boat will carry a great deal of luggage stowed in 
different parts — say up to a couple of tons — and there is quite 
room for several travellers, or » family. It is much more con- 
venient, expeditious, ^nd for a large party more economical 
than locomotion by bullock carts, where there is so much 
packing and unpacking and exposure to the weather. But the 
jerking of the cabin boat by the paddles is a sad hindrance to 
writing on the way. 

These boats cost Rs. 500 to Rs. 900 each, and will last for 
twenty years or more. They earn, if well managed, Rs. 150 to 
200 a year. Many are owned by Roman Catholic Christians. 
The rowers often complain of suffering from impressment for 
travellers, the Beach Superintendent, one of their own class ap- 
pointed by the Sirkar, taking bribes from those who are better 
off and strong in body, and ofteA seizing the poor, the aged, or 
boys, beating those who attempt to flee to avoid the incon- 
venience. Some better arrangement should be made, or the 
rates raised, to secure voluntary labour. 

Boatracing is a favourite pastime, for which considerable 
facilities exist on the numerous rivers and lagoons. Long 

snakeboats,” low in the water, with ornamental bow and stern 
curving upwards, are the principal boats used. These are 
paddled by men, who keep good time in singing, and become 
greatly excited, yelling and shouting when warmed up with the 
race. At temple festivals in some parts, these boats form a 
striking feature of the scert^. At Chembakulam, for instance, 
annually in June, boat races are run in honour of the Am- 
balapuley god, BhagavAn, by various classes of people. 
Certain lands are held on condition of this service, the holders 
of which circumambulate the temple, carrying flags of the 
god. 

So at Aramula: “ i8th August, at 5 A.M.,** writes Rev. 
W. J, Richards, “ finds us opposite the great temple step.s, on 
which an immense and excited crowd stands, some holding 
long lighted cressets which are reflected in the water, making a 
weird appearance in the grey light of morning. The river is 
alive with canoes, big and little, which are objects of great 
interest to those on the bank. There goes a stately racing- 
boat with its prow nine feet out of the water, and manned by a 
hundred rowers, besides a large number of singers standing up, 
and keeping time with hands and feet to the plash of the 
oars. These boats are reported when ffill to contain 200 
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persons each. How proudly they stand, how exultingly they 
sing, how gracefully they sway to and fro ! Mark the feathering 
of the oars, and the musical motion of the paddles stretched far 
from the boats, and brought to the water at the end of a circular 
sweep. How hne the boat looks, orramented at head and stern 
by plates of burnished brass and lai^e silver-headed nails, which 
they call ‘ bubbles ’ ? This is •Onam, the great festal season 
of Travancore, and these are all high-c%ste people performing 
their national boat game. These five great boats abreast make 
the air ring with their songs as they glide in state down the 
river. If we could but wait till next Monday, the •23rd, we 
should see twenty-five together.” 

For fishing purposes the simplest possible invention is the 
raft or catamaran {keitu-maram, “ tied-tree ”), consisting of four 
or five logs of very light buoyant wood, such as the Erytkrina 
Indica, fastened together with cross bars and ropes near the 
ends. It is surprising how often writers carelessly speak of the 
rafts and boats as made of the cocoanut tree — & wood which 
sinks at once in water. * 

Mounted on these strange floats, and of course almost nude, 
for the water freely washes over and through the logs, and pad- 
dling with a piece of bambu, the men go out to fish for hours, 
even hoisting a diminutive sail when the wind favours. 

The fishing boat is like the ordinary canoe, but narrower and 
deeper, and not so long ; provided also with a plank on either 
side as a kind of gunwale. These boats cost Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 
each ; but with outfit of nets, say Rs. 140. They are owned 
by Roman Catholic or Muhammadan fishermeq, partners often 
uniting, so that thirty of forty persons may be interested in 
one boat Hooks are used, or smajl cast nets, out at sea ; and 
a quantity of young sharks will be brought in — some good 
large fish like carp, and many others. On some days nothing 
is taken ; at other times four or eight chuckrams’ worth. The 
least takes are in the hot season, from February to April ; the 
largest in the S.W. monsoon, June to August, when the weather 
admits of their going out at all. Occasionally large quantities 
of seer fish, or Indian salmon, are caught. 

Sharks are taken with a' large hook and chain : from the 
liver the oil is extracted, and the flesh eaten by Muhammadans, 
Ilavars, and Roman Catholics. Multitudes of the young are 
daily caught, and it must be a great advantage that the 
numbers of these ferocious creatures are kept down in this 
way. As it is, they are sufficiently dangerous, carrying off 
Pulayars gathering snells for the manufacture of lime, or Vddars 
diving in the sea outside the rocks for shell-fish, or fishermen 
who may fall into the water. " If a shark once seizes a man 
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it never lets go.’> But in rare cases agile men may escape 
with the loss of dne or both hands, or a leg. 

A large proportion of the Ash are caught with the long drag- 
net, consisting of a cotton bag with fine meshes in the centre, 
and wide meshes of knotted coir rope at either end to lead the 
fish into the central bag. The upper ropes are supported by 
wooden floats, and the under ones kept down by stone sinkers, 
so as to make a kind of wall of rope. An immense quantity of 
cordage is used for this net, which almost fills a small boat, 
being nearly half a mile in total length. 

One efnd is left on shore in the hands of a few helpers, and 
the other end carried to sea by boat, and then payed out in a 
semicircle : after an hour or two it is dragged in to shore by 
ten or twenty men and boys. Idlers assisting in the haul are 
rewarded with a few of the fish. The two ends of the net are 
equally pulled, boys shouting and beating the water in the 
middle to drive the fish into the bag as it nears the shore. 

Large quantities of fish are taken in these nets, chiefly ribbon 
fish, mullet, pomfret, mackerel, rayfish, with bushels of sardines 
and small-fry. Thousands of cuttle-fish are also caught and 
eaten. Perhaps about one and a half rupees worth is the 
average produce of a single haul. The fisherwomen wait with 
their baskets ready to run with the fish to the nearest market, 
and the small fishes are spread out on the sand to dry in the 
sun. 

The supply of fish in the ..Indian Ocean is abundant, and 
practically inexhaustible, and with larger boats and better 
afqiliances a vast addition might be made to the food "store of 
the people. " But more scientific means than the catamaran 
and the hook are required to gather in from the sea the harvest 
which nature provides. Steam trawlers pay on the English 
Coash and should do so on the coast of the Madras Presidency, 
if worked' with economy.” A more liberal policy as to the salt 
tax should, however, be inaugurated. The net revenue or profit 
to the Government from salt in Travancore amounts to t^ve 
and a half lacs of rupees, which averages a fracdon pvhr half a 
rupee per head for man^ woman, and child, rich ani .poor, for 
taxation alone, besides the actual price and retail^ |)rofits 
of the salt consumed. The general testimony Is that niimb^ 
of the poor "have to put up with two-thirds of Ihe- proper 
quantity' — are not able to afford Suificienf— do hqt 
.^uflfer much from this cause." But die Natiye States,^ ih 
this matter obliged p^orce to follow suit whh the. -ilttisb ' 
Govemmenh and to k^p up with their sdilie 
this article. 

Salt mighj^ at lea^ supplM in TraVan^e, 'as fa 
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at loweriratftd to iislMsm for curing fish. This trade is 
at preseiit a imisance and a danger to the public healthy from 
the bad quaMtjr of the provisions cured rather by the sun than 
by the antiseptic. Vast numbers of good fish are found in the 
seas ; and. the people are prepared tp use them laigely as food, 
and do use them ; but heavy taxes on salt, and heavy duties on 
exports are highly repressive ^f this valuable industry, which 
might e^tpand and become ari additional help in periods of 
geneial famine. 

If capitalists should embark on the business of fish-curing,” 
saj^ the BritishTCommissioner of Salt Revenue, “the "Govern- 
ment will be wilting to aid them by the duty-free issue of salt 
at the lowest possible price consistent with the realization by 
the D^ei^rtment of a fair manufacturing profit ; and on some 
su<di conditions as that suitable and secure premises be pro* 
vided for the custody of the salt, and for the conduct of the 
operations of fish*curing ; and that the adventurers pay for the 
deputation of a Government officer to' supervise the work, and 
to prevent the removal of the salt otherwise than incorporation 
with the salted fish ; and give such other security as may be 
thought necessary that the privilege granted them will not be 
abused ” Unfortunately, however, on the West Coast the best 
months for fishing are the. most dangerous and unsafe for 
boats. 

At the same time greater freedom, protection, and consider* 
atlon should be given to the fisher-classes. These have some- 
how always been helpless, uneducated, and the prey of their 
rufes, and ought certainly to be freed from#the depressing 
extortions of which they still complain in Travancore. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

4 U 

INDIAN MUSIC. 

The Hindus have an ancient system of music, which is described 
in some of their musical treatises ; and even a rude notation, 
which, however, is not in common use at the present day, the 
national melodies sung or played by musicians in the temples or 
in social life, being handed down from generation to generation 
by ear. It is impossible to tell how far these tunes have become 
changed in course of time, but no doubt many of them might 
claim a very high antiquity. Some of the Sanskrit works ex- 
plain the law of musical sounds, their divisions and succession, 
variations of scales by temperament and the enunciation of 
modes, besides a minute description of the different instruments, 
and the rules for playing them. Within the present century 
the Indian music has been investigated by several European 
scholars, and explained in various essays in the “Asiatic 
Researches ” aivd other literary journals, and in separate dis- 
sertations upon the subject. And within the last twenty years 
natives of great learning aiid ability have devoted much time 
arid effort to the revival of the indigenous music, writing down 
ancient standard tunes, composing new ones in similar style, 
and discuSsing at large the principles of Indian music. Such 
are Rajah Sourindro Mohun Tagore, who has published much 
on this subject, and has done more for the revival of Indian 
music than any other man, not only by his books but 
by his orchestra, organized to illustrate the art in the 
Hindu School of Music, and his Bengal Philharmonic Academy ; 
Rajah Debendranath Tagore ; L. N. Ghose ; and Krishna Dhana 
Banerjea, of Calcutta, and others. Christian missionaries and 
evangelists also have within the same period introduced these 
tunes into public worship, and employed them fpr attracting 
audiences to the preaching of the Gospel. 

The Hindus are acquainted with our scale of seven tones, or 
graduated series of sounds used in music ; and denote dteni by 
letters which are the initial names of those notes, viz. : Shatja, 
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Rishava, Gdndhira, Madhyatna, Panchania, Dhaivata, and 
Nishada. The gamut therefore is as follows : — 

sa ri gSL ma pa dha ni 

do re mi fa so la si te. 

C D E F G A B 

This is called the Pracrita Skurogram, 01 ; Natural Scale. It is 
also called Surgum, from the four first notes of the scale. 

Various and complicated Scales, however, are used in Hindu 
music. “ The English Diatonic Scale,” says Mr. L. N.*Ghose,* 
" is like our Pracrita Shurogram, having five Sooras, i.e., tones, 
viz. : sa, ri, ma, pa, and dha (C, D, F, G, and A), and two 
urdiiasooras, i.e., semi-tones, viz., ga and ni (E and B).’’ 

"When these notes are divided into twelve semi-tones, they 
form oar Bicrita Shurogram (artificial scale), like the English 
Chromatic Scale, having kamala, i.e., flat, and sharp [iibra) 
sooras. We use also the smaller intervals than semi-tones, 
called Srooties, which are almost like those of the Enharmonic 
Scale. They are twenty-two in number in the compass of our 
Pracrita Shurogram, as specified in the following table : — 


Sa 

to 

Ri 

4 Srooties. 

Ri 

)> 

Ga 

3 

Ga 

if 

Ma 

2 

Ma 

If 

Pa 

4 

Pa 

II 

Dha 

4 

Dha 

II 

Ni 

3 , 

Ni 

If 

Sa of the next Heptachord 

2 


Total number of Srooties ... 22 


Or, as the case is put by J. D. Paterson,t “ The Hindjis divide 
the octave into twenty-two intervals, which are called Sruti, by 
allotting four Srutis to represent the interval which we call a major 
tone (between the first and second, fourth and fifth, and fifth and 
sixth, notes of the octave) ; three to describe a minor tone 
(between the second and third, and sixth and sevenA), and two 
the semi-tone (between the third and fourth, and seventh and 
eighth) ; not as being mathematically just, but as means of 
representing to the eye and to the understanding the supposed 
relations which these intervals bear to each other ; merely to 
show tibat a semi-tone is half a major tone, and that the minor 
tone is a medium between the major and semi-tone, being less 

* Hindu Music.** Calcutta, 1874. 

t ** Essay on tlie Gramas or Modem Scales of the Hindus.” Asiatic Researches. 
Vol. IX. 
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than the former and greater than the latter. Mathematical 
calculation is out of the question.” 

A Sruti, or sub-tone^ is therefore sometimes a quarter-tone, 
and at others the third of a tone, according to its position in the 
scale. “ From the simple calculation of the number of Sroqties,” 
continues Mr. Ghose, “we can form different kidds of scales 
according to our present system of notation. We can write 
twenty-one notes in our S/aiaea, consisting of three lines in- 
tended for the three natural Saptacas or Heptachords, viz. : — 
Udara, Moodara, and Tara. In each line we can note down 
seven n6tes belonging to each of the Saptacas,'with the ezaeep- 
tion of our two additional (ledger) lines. Example of the 
Bengali Stabaca or Staff, containing twenty-one notes of the 
three natural Saptacas without ledger lines.” 

C D E F G A B 

r CDEFGAB 

C D E F G A B 


By varying the length of the vowels, the means of indicating 
notes of two different lengths are found in the gamut ; other 
marks are used to indicate greater length. Then, for the pur- 
pose of expressing the octave as above or below, the cohnection 
and succession of notes, the process of execution or of fingering 
the Vina, little circles, ellipses, crescents, chains, curves, lines 
straight, horizontal, or perpendicular, are employed, and the 
close of a strain is distinguished by a lotus flower. 

All singing and playing are in unison : harmony part- 
singing seem to be almost ^unknown in India, which causes their 
music to be generally uninteresting, if not repellent, to European 
ears. Indian harmony, where it exists, !s mostly confined to a 
monotonous repetition of the keynote during the flints their 
instrumental or vocal melody, as in the case of Ihe 3coh^ bag- 
pipes. In this instrument the drone consists of two {tipez 
sounding the keynote or tonic, and the fifth .or dominmMl; one 
or other of which will suit all the notes of tlm ffidody. ’ , 
The word Sangita, symphony, or soun^ in combhMtio% ha 
applied to music, conveys the idea of the union 
instruments, and action. Rev. R. refoaif^ ' 

ing the temple music, “The hautboy is apooiQi 
number of horns, some of great length, all o# wl^_ 
tonic, sometimes in concert with the dominant, the 
at harmony I have ever heard in Hindu mu^*' : ‘ 

It has much discussed of late years ' 

mdodies can, itith apy fidf degree of af 
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written in the Suropean notations, even with (he addition of 
a few fecial signs ; and native scholars in Bengal have written 
strongly upon toth sides of the question. Sir W. Ouseley, in 
his “Oriental Collections" says:— “A considerable difficulty is 
found in setting to music the Hindu rdgas, as our system does 
not supply notes or signs sufficiently expressive of the almost 
imperceptible elevations and depressions of the voice in these 
melodies, of which the time is* broken and irregular, and the 
modulations frequent and very wild. Many of the Hindu 
melodies possess the plaintive simplicity of the Scotch and 
Irish, and others a wild originality pleasing beyond desgription.” 
It is indeed questioned whether these numerous Srutis, or 
quarter-tones, which are mentioned in old Sanskrit works on 
music, and which of course have no symbols in the European 
notation to represent them, are actually found in the tunes now 
used. ‘But perhaps the opinion expressed by native musicians 
that their tunes cannot be played with perfect accuracy on such 
instruments as the organ or piano, and that the violin and other 
stringed instruments alone are ^suitable, may indicate that the 
Indian music does use intervals which are not symbolized in the 
European notation, and that other accidentals are used as well 
as the European flats and sharps. 

“ It is true that in rendering European music, keyed instru- 
ments (being tuned in equal temperament so as to answer, as 
well as possible, for all the keys) do not perfectly accord with 
the human voice in any except the key of C.* The reason for 
this is that the so-called whole tones are not equal in value. 
The interval between Do and Re is greater than that between 
Re and Mi ; and that between Re and Mi is gftater than tliat 
between La and Si. Organs are made to fit the scale when Do 
falls on C ; and when the pitch is* changed and Do falls on 
another letter, the regular succession of whole and half tones is 
secured by the use of flats and sharps ; but the interval between 
C and D is too large for the interval in the scale that falls on it, 
and one of the shorter intervals of the staff has to do service for 
the long interval between Do and Re. For example, in the key 
of F,, whrch has one- flat in the signature. Do falls on F, and Re 
falls on G. But the interval between F and G is not long 
enough ; and when a good singer sounds Do in accordance with 
the F of the organ, he will find G of the organ a little flatter 
than the Re of his voice. So when he sounds Sol in accord 
with C bf the organ, he will find D of the organ a little sharper 
^an the true La of his vocal scale. One playing on a viol can 

Note by Mr. J. S. Cerwen bid organduning had C in perfect tune, and 
other- tnore or lew but of tune ; but modem equal temperament was specially 
dedgi^ ss a qomprouuiie, and makes alt keys a out of tune. 

^ ' ' ' ' S 
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produce sounds in any key that exactly harmonize with the 
human voice. If it be found that intervals of a quarier«fone ^ 
used in some Hindu tunes, the necessary symbols for ihdkating 
them should be invented and added to those now used to indi> 
cate Hatting or sharping by half tones. It is, however, probable 
.that the real difficult lies in the differences between the intervals 
of the natural and diatonic scales that are hinted at above. 

The Bengali tunes that have been printed su g gest three 
principal points in which Hindu and European- music differ. 
One of these is that Hindu music has no proper harmony,. True, 
there is. a drone in the common native bands,^and the various 
bass and treble drums are carefully timed to be in harmony 
with the drone. In singing troupes, also, children and women 
take part, and so the harmony of the octave is secured^ But 
the harmony formed by the bass, tenor, soprano, and second 
treble sounded together, so that three other melodies are sub- 
servient to the air and harmonize with it, has no place in Hindu 
music. The European delights in symphonies, in which . the 
high, low, and middle notes of the different parts, and those 
produced by many kinds of instruments, blend into a succession 
of harmonious sounds. He delights to have an air repeated, 
with variations in its harmonious accompaniments. He delights 
in a melody alone when rendered by a good voice or a favourite 
instrument ; ^but still more to trace that melody amid, a flood 
of harmonious sounds that sweeten and perfect it. But this is 
all unintelligible to the average Hindu. ^ 

Another point of difference regards the time and movement 
of music. In this the Hindu excels. The European is con- 
tent with the Simpler modes of tinie. He has double, triple, 
and quadruple movements, with their varieties of quick <»r slow ; 
and he rarely indulges in a sextuple movement, or an occa- 
sional triplet The supple Hindu uses other, and more com- 
plicated ^odes of time. One author reckons quintuple af .ene 
of the kinds of time, and gives exercises in it He also-i^bs 
tunes in which the measures are alternately in quadruple in 

triple time. Doubtless quintuple and sextuple movement ' 
would be found well nigh impracticable to Europeans. 

The third point of difference is that the..HlndU i$ 
melled by none of the European rules voith rei^ard- to 
changes of key, mid closes. He indulge . in ah 
of accidentals, and trills, and sh^es, and 
n^jocand minor modes. He often gives to a 
that Includes the last part of one measure mid 
the next He begins and «ids his tunes^on 
scale that please him. The first of the ' 

JCrishna Dbana Baneijea’s ^ Self-Instructor 
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begitlfs on tbe fifth and ends qb the seventh. Another of the 
songs, wkh h^rigaalutre of four flats, begins and ends on B flat 
the second of the scale. These will doubtless 
be- considered '^ects by those used to die £ur<^ean rules of 
muaeal' cesn^iosition ; but to learn to like these liberties one 
hat need only to b^me used to them.” All these, in fact, 
are Meeks, , 

“ It ^uld, hourever, be borne in mind that the term Hindu 
Music is very indefinite. Each nationality of India has its 
own peculiar style of music. There is little similarity between 
the tunes of Bengal and Madras, and those sung by the 
Marathas are still different”* , 

Tbr^gh the predominance of certain tones, or essential 
sounds, tunes are said to be in the ” Mode “ of that tone. The 
Doh mode, according to the Tonic Sol-fa nomenclature (which 
calls' all scales starting from any one of the twelve semi-tones 
by the same name as it gives to the notes of the .scale of C, 
namely, Doh, Ray, Me, Fah, Soh, Lah, Te, Doh), the Fah 
mode and the Soh mode are palled Major modes, because they 
have a major third above their predominant tone, “The 
simple minor modes were used by the ancient Greeks, by tiie 
ecciemastics of early ages, and are more or less used at the 
present day by all the great nations of the E^t, as well as 
among the hills of Scotland and Wales, and # the country 
places of England apd Ireland,” 

“The old modes took almost any note of the major scale as 
a key-not^ e^., ‘ Scots wha hae ’ takes the fifth : the old form 
of several psmm tunes now written as ordinary minors took the 
^mnd. The mode taking the first as the Kfey-note seems to 
be ‘ tile survival of the fittest.’ ” (yurwen.) 

• The Qiinese use the Pentatonic or ancient musical scale, 
e$^e^ . described as that formed by the black keys of the 
latotffofte. It consists of fhe;first, second, third,, fifth, and 
degrees of a modem diatiinic scale, This scale is also 
a^iipiated, ^ mentioned above, witii Scotch, Irish, and other 
C^c melodicf "i^he Javanese instruments are all in the same 
kuid of ^ler;nndmore than half the melodies of the Negro 
■ Singers also canit the fourth and seventh tones. The 
hbwey«', are 1^ no means confined to the use of one, 
or , a very Ktni^ number of scales. 

nsBaleal' modes of the ffindns, are stated 
Tat^lst' and Malayilis as thirty-two in number, 
to ;^v>e a peculiar expression capable of 
:#Mbe particular ii^ment or affection. They are 

voj. 1 1>, 5*6. 
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regarded as appropriate to various seasons of the year or periods 
of the day, after which some of them are named. 

It is doubtful whether the term Rdga (in the feminine rdgini), 
used in Indian music, answers precisely to our ** Mode.** It 
does not mean tune, because various pieces may be sung to the 
same Rdga, while the tunes are obviously different. Nor does 
Rdga in all respects correspond to Mode. Various writers assert 
that Thata (mould), in which the notes are arranged in different 
but peculiar orders of succession, ascending or descending, 
which may be formed into a variety of Rdgas, comes nearest to 
what is implied by a mode. To each thata two,, or more rdgas 
or rdginis are appropriated. 

** The three predominant notes in each rdga are called graha^ 
nfdsa, and ansa. The note with which a rlga begins is called 
graha ; that in which it ends, nydsa ; and that which is most 
frequently used and predominates over all the other notes, ansa. 
The latter is the same as bddi, and is the origin of the graha 
and nydsa. According to the Sanskrit authorities, the same 
note should be the graha and nydsa ; but in modern practice 
this rule is not strictly observed.*** 

There are three kinds of characteristic melody for the 
structure of rdgas — either by the use of all, or the exclusion of 
one or of two^articular notes. 

Tdla simply means time or speed: its only object is to 
calculate the measure of beating time. Tdlas derive different 
names from the variety of mdtras (the measure of time in 
pronouncing a short vowel), four, six, eight, &c., that form 
them. 

Besides the ancient rdgas, various names are given to various 
styles of compositioiv ^ 

**K/iedt, or Ktydi/is generally a love tale, supposed to be 
uttered by a female. The style is extremely graceful, and 
replete with studied elegance and embellishments.** 

“ Tuppa or Dappd. — These songs were formerly sung in very 
rude style by the camel-drivers of the Punjab, but since 
brought to perfection and elegance by the famous Shoree.** 

Kunimi is a poem in which the verses are of the same 
metre as that sung by women, with dancing and clapping of 
hands. 

Unjal pdttUy a swing song ; and tdrdttu, a cradle or lullaby 
song, Tut/a pdttu is a lively -or quick melody, songs wim 
dance or mimics. 

Native poems are rarely read simply, but usually chanted ijtt 
a kind of recitative, which seems, however, well nigh incapable 
of being reduced to EngUsh notation. Kuratti pdttu^ or 
* ** Six Principal Rdgas,” by S. M. Tagore, Mus. Doc., Introd. p. 38. 
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ravar woman’s song,” is used for Malaydlam and Tamil poems ; 
and we have a brief “ Life of Christ ” in the small compass 
of eighty-e^ht lines, which is committed to memory, and sung 
with much interest by children, and is frequently used in open- 
air preaching to familiarize the hearers with the grand facts on 
which Christian truth is based, singing a few distichs, then 
explaining the meaning, and so on. 

The Kuratti Chant is as follows : — 


MAU LYRIC, No, 38. 



In the South of India, music appears to have been maintained 
and cultivated as a science long after it had ceased as such in 
the North. Nejp'ly a century ago a distinguished native 
Christian poet and songster, called Vddandyagam Sdstri, of 
Tanjore, was raised up, in the providence of God, in the Tamil 
country for the benefit of the Christian Church there. He was 
a pupil of Father Schwartz, and died in 1864, at the ripe old 
age of 92, He learnt, at considerable cost, the best temple 
and classical tune.s, to which he composed Christian lyrics and 
poems. His original works in poetry arc said to amount to 
a hundred and twenty in number. Other a*ithors have since 
appeared ; but in the last edition of the “ Tamil Christian Lyrics,” 
Vddanayagam SAstri’s hymns stilKorm a very large proportion 
of the whole. His sons and talented daughter, and now his 
grandchildren, followed in the same line, but rather as musicians 
than as writers of original poetry. They occasionally travel 
through the Christian churches in South Travancore, and had 
the honour of performing even before .the Maharajah. Their 
entertainments of singing of hymns, with explanations, com- 
ments, and exhortations interspersed, and with musical accom- 
paniments, are extremely popular amongst both Christians and 
Hindus, who will gladly sit up all night to hear them ; and the 
native Christians make up handsome sums for the remunera- 
tion wd travelling expenses of these min’strels. Unfortunately, 
however, they attempt to combine Hindu caste with Christian 
teaching, and most pertinaciously and bigotedly refuse to 
partake of any food, at any time, along with, or prepared by, 
other Christians, or Europeans, for which reason some mission- 
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aries feel unable to avail themselves of their professional services 
as freely as they otherwise might. I have frequently heard 
them, and learnt some tunes from them. At Ncyoor, for 
instance, some ten years ago, the son of the celebrated poet 
came to the Mission House to sing, accompanied by his Aree 
sons and a little boy and girl, with fiddles, tambourine, and 
small hand*cymbals. The old gentleman, the leader, was rather 
coarse in features and harsh-voiced. He wore a great gold- 
laced turban. The younger men were pleasant-looking, with 
long kudutnis and nice dress. They keep fine time and sing 
with expression. One suram, or composition, was very odd, 
delivered with tremendous vigour and rattle at certain parts — a 
marvellous specimen of execution. The native poets sometimes 
go to hear a European military band play, and then, without 
knowing, or, indeed, caring (why should (key f), what were the 
words associated, in English, with the tune, go at once and 
write a religious hymn to the pretty tune ; so they had the tune 
of “ The Ten Little Nigger Boys ” for a lyric played really 
well and powerfully Lastly, the leader expounded a Tamil 
lyric on the Incarnation (No. 47) " Vdnam b&miy 6 ” &c. “ Is 
heaven become earth ? Two wonders are* here,” said he ; 
“heaven bepome like earth, and earth like heaven. Why? 
How ? Heaven filled with human souls saved through Christ. 
Earth become the residence of the Son of God.” Occasionally 
he introduced some Eastern and fanciful illustrations and witty 
remarks. The tune of this lyric has been published in a small 
collection of Indian music by the C.V.E. Society, Madras, 1875, 
from which we reprint it here ; — 


RAGAM.' SENCHURUTTI. 


Chorus. 



Vi-nam ba* mi • y<i, payi-pa-rBn i-ni • ViUt-m i-tiui 



Va*iuun bd • mi • jnS, pa- ri- pa* can mi-ni-doa d > b& • fdk 
Sus-CaoRUs. 



Nyd. na > van - gal • d, m - thd - na - v&n - gal • d. 
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Btt <• pa - thiiran-da - thd - thai-thi sa-yam i yea-na i-tha. 


In conversati<m with the singers afterwards, they asserted 
that ‘these tunes could not be written down, especially the finer 
tones, grace notes, &c., which could only be learnt by hearing 
them for ten years ; in fact, by becoming Tamil songsters. 

These lyrical compositions and native tunes were formerly 
disliked and objected to by some European missionaries, as 
stil^ in style, full of vain repetitions, unmusical and unde- 
votional. As far as there may be truth in these criticisms, 
the remedy is within reach — to write better ones ; but I have 
not found them undevotionai or in any way unsuitable to the 
use of the native Christian Church. Spite of all objections, 
they have ntade way, and are now adopted, to a greater or less 
degree, all over India, and used by the Brahmo Somaj as well 
Our European music is no doubt more refined and scientific ; 
at a few mission stations part-singing is admimbly performed ; 
and we shall always wish and endeavour to instruct select pupils 
in' English sacred music. But the sfttempts of new or untrained 
converts at hymn-singing are j^enerally either ludicrous or 
diiifoessing ; and it is not witEin > our power to bestow an 
0i$(Hided musical training in tlie English system upotf the large 
aind taj^idly increasing body of native Christians. Nor do 
jret appreciate the beauties and excellencies of our music ; 
whfle;^^ can res^ily, even at the beginning of their Christian 
lp*>;jrith a Httle aid and ehcpuragemeht, pick up the indigenous 
. and, these do please t^ir taste and arouse their en- 
as we have , often witnessed. They still prefer their 
national music to ours, and sing it with much greater 

a^: asiasd|y' short, lengthened by repe- 
i^nnw^t Uke the Ronda The Chorus, 
.eomipi^ng lomelinifls^.o^ sometimes two lines, is 
.{U^ed 'as the^fS^n^G^i^ the hymn, and is .sung first,' 
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and usually repeated after each verse. The first line of each 
verse is generally repeated ; and native singers, in singing the 
chorus, often repeat lines, or parts of lines, to suit their own 
taste. 

One distinction from English hymns is important. In Indian 
metres the lines are measured, not so much by the number as 
by the quantity, of the syllables. If, for instance, a bar in 
2-4 time contains the music for two long syllables set to two 
crotchets, you may in the next verse find four short syllables. 
In that case the two crotchets must in practice be resolved 
into four quavers, and sung to the four short syllables. " This 
is at firs't perplexing, but the difficulty soon wears off by prac- 
tice. The best plan to surmount it is, psobably, to sing the 
chorus and first verse repeatedly till they become quite familiar ; 
and then it will be easier to adapt the music to the rest of the 
hymn. Native singers find no difficulty in this.” (Parsons.) 

We have in Malaydlam a volume of lyrical hymns and 
psalms, in the fourth edition, carefully revised, improved, and 
enlarged each time of reprinting, now containing . 216 lyrics, 
and sold for half a rupee ; besides a “ Life of Christ,” in standard 
native metres, and other compositions. Such hymns, with tlicir 
appropriate melodies, were a powerful b id of union, and even 
a means of excitement during the recent agitation of the " Six 
Years People ; ” and they are urgently needed, and already 
successful, so far as tried, for attracting the heathen to the 
preaching of the Gospel. Any number of people can be 
gathered to listen, and interested, by singing these Lyrics in or 
near a street. The meaning of the verses may at the same 
time be explained. We have known Hindus accept fly-sheets 
containing copies of these Christian hymns interspersed with 
expositions or enforcemenf of truth, learn the tune from the 
preacher, and take the papers home to sing in their houses. 
Many of our leaflets and tracts are now issued in poetical form, 
as are all the Hindu religious works, and even some on medicine 
and other sciences. They always ask for “ a song ” when they 
see tracts in our hands for distribution. No people, in feet, are 
more susceptible of the charms of music than the Hindus : it 
is most encouraging and cheering to hear the Christian converts 
singing at family worship in their houses or at their work in 
the fields, or the dear little children in the schools, with Mght 
eyes and glowing countenances, singing their sweet hymns of 
praise. ^ • , 

It is highly desirable, therefore, that the popular totted bf 
India should be reduced to notation, and made generally^avml^ 
able, critically comparing the various renderings prOvatHng in' 
different places, selecting, revising, editing, and printing the 
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best version in a permanent form, either in the Tonic Sol-Fa or 
the Staff notation, or in both, in order to secure a common 
standard of song. Some beautiful tunes current in one district 
are not known in the neighbouring districts or languages ; and 
as the singing has hitherto been always by ear alone, widely 
differing versions are in existence, of which one will probably 
be found, on examination, decidedly preferable to the others. 

During the last twenty years several attempts have been 
made to reduce these Lyric tunes to some fixed notation. A 
small volume called the ‘‘ Hindustani Choral Book,” compiled 
by the Rev. J. Parsons, and containing ninety tunes in Staff 
notation, was puT^lished at Benares in 1861. And in 'Madras 
the Christian Vernacular Education Society published in 1875, 
under the title of “ Indian Music,” twenty-four of the Lyric 
tunes in use among Tamil Christians, collected by Mr. De 
Riemer, of Jaffna, from various sources.. Some were learned of 
the daughter of the old Tanjore poet, some from the best 
native singers in Madura and Jaffna. They were written out 
according to the English metliod of notation, with the aid of a 
musical instrument. 

'‘One of the most needed missionary agents in India,” says 
the Indian Evangelical Review^ “is a travelling missionary 
musician, one who can sing well, and is thoroughly acquainted 
with the science of music, and with both the old and the Sol-Fa 
notations, and the various Hindu notations, so as to be able to 
write down in the old or Sol-Fa notation any tune — Hindu, 
Mussulman, Santdli, Bengali, Tamil, or Telugu — he may hear 
throughout the country. Few Europeans can learn them, 
because they are not written in any notation known to Euro- 
peans ; and being not written down, they are not fixed, and 
Syariations of them are common ancf confusing. If the zenana 
i^ssionaries had such a book containing the music of India, 
or without the words, they couki carry a small harmonium 
c^St^ncertina with, them into the zenanas and singj^ with in- 
strumental accompaniment, a Christian hymn to Hindu music, 
to the edification as well as delight of their pupils.” 

Dr. W. W. Hunter remarks : “The musical art of India still 
awaits investigation by some eminent Western professor ; and 
tiie contempt with which Europeans in India regard it merely 
proves their ignorance of the system on which Hindu music is 
built up ” 

The missionaries of neighbouring provinces in South India 
might without much difliculty arrange to confer together, in 
order to fix the notation of the more popular- native tunes, and 
to obtain uniformity as far as possible. 

July, 1S81, p. 129. 
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Harmony, in its modem import, is, as we have seen, scarcely 
recognized or used in Indian music, its predominant character 
being melody. But to introduce and commend such music to 
Europeans, it seems necessary to add some simple harmony, as 
has mostly been done in tiie case of those previously published. 
The melody oCany piece is certainly improved and set forth by 
the use of a judicious harmony which does not overpower, or 
overload, but adorn it Harinony should be applied solely to 
the support of the Indian melody, which alone speaks the 
language of passion and sentiment Especially is it requisite, 
if we wish to adapt Indian music to the public services of 
Christian worship, to add enough accompaniment to admit of a 
piece being sung by a soprano voice to the organ, harmonium, 
or piano. Two-part harmony may suffice : at the very least a 
couple of notes must be added as a primitive accompaniment 


somewhat in the native style — as, for instance. 



the following melody, which We have heard sung with great 
excitement by the Revivalists 


Allegri agitato. 


MAL. LYRIC, No. io8. 
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Rigas,” but it seems more cumbrous than the English Staff 
notation whidi; he a:t»> gtve& 

A somewhat similar native system is advocated for writing 
the Tamil Lyric tunes by the Rev. J. Ashton, M.A., of 
Calcuttaj who has given considerable attention to this inter- 
esting subject for many years past, in the following remarks with 
which he has favoured me : — , 

" Though for short notes sa, ri, ga, &c., are written, and M, 
rf, gi for long -notes, it is the custom to pronounce them all as 
if long, making the distinction only in the time of dwelling on 
each. , 

The Tamil way of writing the tunes is simple. A‘^lance 
shows whether it is in common time or triple time. It is not 
used for very complicated music any more than the English 
Sol-F^ Both are admirable for beginners, and for ordinary 
hymns and songs ; but both are discarded as too clumsy for 
instrumental music.* Still, of course both could be used. 
Again, Curwen introduces arbitrary symbols of his own to 
indicate changes of key. These are never used in Ta^mtl, 
because at the beginning of each’ tunfe the name of the Rdgam 
to which it belongs is written, which ^ells the learner at once 
either what notes will be entirely omitted, or what notes are to 
be sharpened or flattened. Again, the matter is simplified in 
anothm* way, viz., that it is not the custom to change the key 
in the course of a piece of music, as it often is with us. To 
give an example— as my music teacher in Madras taught me 
long ago— the hymn “ Tarunam eethi &c., is in the Bheiravi 
Rdga, and its characteristic is that ga or mi is flattened ; or to 
express it otherwise, it may be sung in the key of G, but B 
must be % in each case. This is the correct way of writing 
it, but native Christians ordinarily ang it as if it were in the 
F, and- make the Fl into F. But my teacher told me 
rijns wrong, so I give it now as-be gave it. The scale is as 
follojiiro for Bheiravi Riga } — * 

n G A Bk C D E 'n G 

Dii sft ri ga , m pa ni 

tnAy be thtis expressed— key of with B flattened, 

tune in Madras) is as follows^ in Tamil 

-nk- ri' ma ,ga « sa ,rl — ni ni 
W/cbL ar^-ul -- div-ya 

tflaseab ha® not yet found any music which 

;ia to that his pupils play very readily 
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sa 

ri 

md 

ga 

ri 

sd — pa 

pa 

pa pa 

pa 

dha 

pa 

ma pa pa ma ga 

sa 

- ru • va 

nee- 

thi 

yd div 

- ya 

sa - ru - 

va 

nee • 

thi 

ye 

ri 

sa 

ni 

ni 

sa 

ri md 


ga 

ri sa 







div 

- ya 

Si 

. ru - va 


nee ■ 

thi - yd 






Or, to put it in the old notation : — 


RAGA, OJHElftAVL* TAMIL LYRIC, No. 206. 



“ I think that the Tamil sa, ri, ga, ma, is simpler than our 
Sol-Fa, especially for Tamilians. A few simple additions may 
be made to make it more accurate and complete — as, for instance, 
to distinguish obetween the three octaves, write thus — sa sa sa, 
the dot above or below signifying the highest and lowest octave, 
and that without a dot the ordinary intermediate sa. 

Again, in the triple time above, if seven short syllables occur 
instead of six in a bar, it is evident that two must be semi- 
quavers': this may be indicated by a line underneath, as (ma pa 
pa ma ga ri sa.) Such difficulties seldom occur, except in those 
cadences by which they pass down from a high note at the end 
of one line to the low note at the b^inning of the Da Capo, &c. 
These arc, after all, left much ad libitum. The Tamil plan 
may be recommended for its greater simplicity and national 
character.” 

The European Staff notation has been generally us^ and 
seems, with quarter-notes in small characters where requir^, to 
be quite effective ; though it is perhaps not io economical in 
printing as the use of letters for the notes. It is supported by 

* Mr. Curwen would write this tune in G minor, signature two flats. The E flat, 
in bar seven is peculiar^but to write it in G major seems very far-fetched. 
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natives as well as Europeans as entirely sufficient for writing 
Hindu music in all its branches. 

In our Travancore Mission, the Tonic Sol-Fa system has been 
adopted, and recommended after trial for ssweral years, being 
approved as simple and convenient for teaching or writing these 
tunes. The Sol-Fa uses a fixed nomenclature for the propor- 
tions of the scale, but the notes 10 any key are called by the 
names they bear in the key of Do or C. For purposes of com- 
parison, we give below the preceding Lyric tune written in this 
notation by Dr. T. S. Thomson, of Neyoor, as sung in South 
Travancore. AncLif the Madras and Neyoor versions be, com- 
pared with the Trevandrura rendering given in “Land of 
Charity,” p. 150, the character of the variations which commonly 
occur will be at once perceived. 

# 

TAMIL LYRIC, No. soft 

Key F. Chorus. 

I. m If I. :-:r |n =-l-l- 

I. ,-,t |r II |n 

D.C.for verse. 

1 1— ;d :d j r ;n ;f In : — ;r jr 1— :n :r || 

A few other Lyric tunes written in the same notation by Dr. 
Thomson, or others, will be found in the Appendix. The 
following specimens, in the Staff notation, of a few of the 
simplest and easiest written of these melodies may afford 
material for study and criticism. Longer and more intricate 
pieces we have been unable as yet to grt written. 


RAGA, BHEIRAVl. MAL. LYRIC, No. 71. 

ftinUTTC 



Pa>ran • i yen Y 4 • su • ni* thA pd • pi ny&n pa - rd. 



Pd-pi nydn pa - rd - pa-nm - d pd - pi nydn pa-id. 



y^n Yd • sa - nd - thd pd-pi nydn pa • 


Par-an . 4 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.- 

The native instruments used in Travancore are of all three 
classes, pulsatile, or drums and such like to mark the rhythm — 
wind instrument^ as pipes and homs-^and stringed instruments, 
like the guitar. The coh<^ shell, which is blown in temple 
worship, and the keikra^ u^ in dmnon worship (p. 49), can 
scarcely be classed as musical insthiments. The gong also, a 
flat plate made of a compc^ion of copper, zinc and tin, is 
beaten in temple worship, or as calls to ceremony, and gives a 
deep rich tone. Strings of small ankle-bells are used by devil- 
dancers, tied round theieg as symbols of their profession. They 
produce a faint clashhog socmd. larger ones are tied round the 
necks of bullocks like '^j^-belU on horses. And small hand- 
bells are rung in aU jdpl-i^prship. ** No ceremony of sacrifice 
or oblation is ever peribrmed preliminary tinkling of the 

bell, which is repeat^ at eei^in intervals according to the 
ritual. No selfof sacrififcial ut^sils is complete without them.” 

Drums are of various^ classes, some played with a stick, others 
with the hand. One kino,, railed the tambattam, or tom-tom, is 
so closely associated wi|th deyiLdancing that it is disused by 
Christians, as are also the kokra, chunk, &c. A performance is 
sometimes given on drums alone. 

. Srhall basin-shaped cymbals Of bell-metal are constantly used 
vdth vocal music to beat the time. Generally the edges only 
are struck together, producing a sweet tinkling tone, but some- 
times the faces, which make a hollow, unmusical sound. 

Various wind instruments are' u^d, resembling respectively 
our fife, clarionet, horns, trumpets^ and bagpipe drones. Reed 
pipes are in univers^ use, like flageolets in ap^arance, but with 
a sound precisely similar to that of the baj^pes, only rather 
more melodious. > , 

String^ instruments are the most popular fmr private use^ 
and are generally of the guitar or lute family, in varied forms . 
and sizes. This will be eyidmit from the accompanying engrav- 
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ing of a party of native musicians in Trevandrum, in which five 
of the instruments are of this class, and one is a small drum. A 
rude instrument is made of the cocoanut shell as a body, 
covered over with parchment or bladder, a long reed or bambu 
for string-board, and two or four wires (in the latter case one 
being of brass). It is played with a small bow, or with the 
fingers, as a simple accompaniment to singing, and help to the 
voice. These are usually called Tambtiras. “ The four-stringed 
lutes are tuned to orte chord, in whatever key is required — 
generally of C — and the finger passed rapidly across the strings ; 
or the notes are played separately but quickly, so as to Ibrm the 
chord in vibration.” The wire-strung guitar is much used by 
mendicants and religious devotees in recitation of hymns, and 
other sacred singing. 

The yina (Been) or lute is an Indian guitar of peculiar con- 
struction, the best and standard musical instrument of India, 
and one of the most ancient. The make somewhat varies in 
different parts. It is a fretted instrument, usually having seven 
wires or sttings, and a laige gourd at each end of the finger- 
board. Its usual extent is two dctaves or two and a half. " It 
is the instrument,” says Willard,* “ of the greatest capacity and 
power ; and a really superior Veen in the hands of an expert 
performer is perhaps little inferior to a fine-toned piano — and, 
indeed, for Hindoostanee music, the best devised, and calculated 
to be adapted to all practical modifications. 

The Veen is strung with s^qt) metal wiresr— three steel, and 
four brass ; but, as is the Sitar and -the Rubab, the 

melody is generally played oh volte of the steely wires, and the 
rest are chiefly for accompanimeat. Several fingers of the right 
hand striking simultaneousty^onaeventl .of the wires, each of the 
fingers to be thus employed is afmed with a ^plectrum, usually 
made with the .large scales' of fisiteS.ahd fastened on with 
springs, or tied down with thread.” ^ • 

The finger-board of the Vina with nineteen fr^ is two and a 
half octaves ; and the frets themselves represent the following 
notesinEnglishmusic:— 

DDHEFUGGlAWCClIDDlCFPltGjAD 

The following Retails ..am - given by Fowke (“ Asiatic 
Researches,'* vol. i.) nngi^-bqard is 2i| inches long, 

and about two inches 'wdder fThd whole length of the instru- 
ment is three feet Sewm Inqbe?, The wires are seven in ^ 
..number, and con^st:.of two sthd. one^ very close together, in 

• On the Mwie. of fliodnctan." 

T 
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the right side ; four brass ones on the finger-board, and one 
brass one on the left side. 

They are tuned in the following manner : — 



QR S T UV 


The notes given by* the frets will appear on the following 
scale. I have added below the Indian names of the Surgum, 
which the performer himself gives to the notes. It is very 
observable that the Semi-tones -change their names on the same 
semi-tone as in the European scale t — 



I P ? I I p. p. p P. 9 


On the wires R and S, which are those principally used, 
there is an extent of two octayes— a whole note ivith all the 
half notes- complete in the first octav^ but ^e-|G)| and 
wanting in the second. The peiforme/sapdlt^fiw' this was 
that he could easily get those notes by pressfng , the sTiilng, a 
Utile hard upon tibe frets FV and a g, which is very tnie^‘ from 
* tile height dP the frets ; but he a^rted that this, was no defect 
in his particular instrument, but that sdl Beens were made so- 
The wires T U are seldom used, except open. ^ ‘Ihe are 
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stopped with the left hand die hrst and. second fingers are 
principally used. Th« litde finger of the hand is sometimes 
used to strike the note V.” 

**From the nature of the instrument,” days Rajah S. M. 
Tagor^* “die Vina is tuned in fourths. Although the three 
Saptakas, in which the whole scope of Hindu music is con- 
fined, are considered as natural, yet the human organism of 
voice is not so powerful as to produce more than two and a 
half octaves. In imitation of vocal music, the finger-boards of 
our instruments also are adjusted so as to exhibit the same 
extent of notes. Such being the case, ma or F, which 
occupies the middle position in the octave, ie., between the two 
peifectly similar tetrachords, must be adopted as the key-note; 
otherwise the compass of notes would either fall short oi^ or 
exceed two and a half Saptakas, allowable in practice. Should 
the Vina, instead of being tuned in fourths, be successively tuned 
in thirds, seconds, &c., the extent of notes would fall short of 
two and a half octaves ; and, again, should it be tuned in fifths, 
sixths, &C., the extent would by degrees exceed the limit” 

In Travancore and South India, the Vina is the instrument 
which is learnt by ladies of high caste in the seclusion of their 
zenanas, and some of them play very prettily on it, accom- 
panying their voices in songs. None of the music is written. 
The airs. are very pleasing, wild, or .rather plaintive, and some 
require great execution. The Vina, as used here, has six 
strings made of metal, and at the side are very fine strings, 

which are played with a -backward movement of the little 
finger before each bar or phrase or the niusii^ The best in- 
struments are procured from Mysore. * 

Vinas are made chiefly of blackwaKxl or jackwood, which are 
said to give the best tone. Th^r .are generally much carved 
hnd oimamented, long neck of the^ instrument ending in a 
^t^e# dragon, . : 0 ne.maae of blackviided, and,oriiamented with 
silver, Costs Rs. do ; but they are prdhuiable dqwn toten rupees, 
only there is tnqch trouble, and waiting, to get them. The 
gourd at one end is rested upon a cushion in ikying. 

“The, musicians of Hindustan appear not to have any deter- 
mined pit^ by. which thdr instruments :are regulated, each 
persnu tuning hiS'O^n. to a cm'tain he^ht adapted by guess to 
the powe^.M the InstmiiMnt and qualify of the strings, the 
. Ca||l^i%. oC'lhe ^ide. i^ be. accompanied and other 

.(Wtlland;) 

The want !i^ , lo^ ^bedn' expertei«»d of suitable musical 
instruments; fbc.,. .jit /Christian marriages and 

0^1^ fiestitiitl are very fond of music. 
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and at times sit up to hear it night after night. But some of 
their amusements are simply a nuisance to neighbours not 
interested in them, if indulged in at hours when people require 
rest ; and the tom-tom and other instruments produce only 
barbarous noises, besides being objectionable on other grounds. 
Rev. F. D. Ward says of the common music : “ What renders 
the music of India so unwelcome to a cultivated ear is the 
limited number of their tunes, and, therefore, constant reitera- 
tion of the same notes, and the small variety of their instru- 
ments, together with the imperfect manner in which they are 
played. • The most common article, and one that is dinging in 
your ear wherever you go is the tom-tom, which is nothing 
more than a half-tanned sheepskin drawn, when damp, over 
a wide-mouthed earthen or iron vessel from six to twenty or 
more inches across, and when dry beaten with a stick or 
leathern throng. This is often accompanied by a pair of sharp- 
sounding cymbals. A funeral procession is preceded by two 
persons blowing each a long horn, which emits a doleful and 
prolonged note of a distinctive, and, at times, very plaintive 
and sorrowful character. Every pagoda of any note has a 
band of musicians, who are obliged to attend at the temple 
twice every day to make it ring with their discordant sounds 
and inharmonious airs.*’ 

The caste difficulty also crops up here, as everywhere. 
Shdnar Christians consider it degrading to play these instru- 
ments, and hire a lower caste to do it for them : these are 
mostly officiators in devil-worship, who cannot sympathize 
with Christian sentiments or principles, and who should not be 
called in at such times. A barrel organ has been thought of, 
but this could only meet the want to a very limited degree, 
being too expensive for general use, uninteresting with Euro- 
pean tunes, and lacking sufficient variety or adaptation. 
Missionaries are, however, working gradually to this end by 
the training of ^.Christian musicians and singers ; and it is 
principally with this view that I have entered into the subject 
so fully in tlie present chapter, and attempted to offer practical 
suggestions. The violin is highly popular with the men, and 
readily procurable : hand-cymbals and tambourine are also in 
use. But some inexpensive and simple instrument is wanted 
for Christian females educated in the mission schools, and for 
the senior girls* classes under instruction. Many have acquired 
a simple and solid elementary education, and sing pleasantly 
by ear ; but they have no instrument for their amusement 
when at leisure in the house, or on social occasions. To 
encourage such singing, and help the people to procure instru- 
ments, would at the same time tend to bring into notice and 
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training any superior voices, or musical talent that exists, 
enable our converts to interest and benefit their Hindu neigh- 
bours, and ultimately aid in the general improvement of the 
service of song in the house of God. “ Let the -people praise 
Thee, O God ; let all the people praise Thee.’* 

The Vina is too costly, and is not procurable without much 
trouble and delay ; the concertina, and some others, do not 
appear to meet the national taste ; and if injured, would not 
be so easily repaired. The banjo seems the most promising 
instrument for this special purpose, as an accompaniment to 
solo or domestic singing. It is simple — of the stringed class 
most appreciated in India — can be had much cheaper than the 
guitar, say for five or six rupees — can be ordered without diffi- 
culty, and in any quantity, from makers in London — and is 
easily learnt and played. This instrument is capable of pro- 
ducing the sweetest harmony, and n^ay be used either -as an 
accompaniment to the voice, or with piano or guitar. Four- 
part music may be played with four banjos, each taking one 
part. With this instrument ev^n such a simple accompaniment 
will be of service as the following to the Lyric tune of “ Tuthi 
tangiyal p. 270 : — 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


DISTILLATION AND EXCISE. 

From the most ancient books of the Hindus, and the hereditaty 
profession and usages of come classes, it is evident that intoxl— 
carting liquors have always to some extent been manufactured 
and used in India. Distillation was practised more than three 
thousand years ago, the ancient A>7ans making an inebriating 
juice of the Soma or “moonplant,” which thw thought an 
acceptable beverage both to gods and men, even for purposes of 
intoxication as well as exhilaration, and which was in common 
use in Vedic times. The Soma juice is spoken of as exhilar- 
ating to the gods, who are invited to drink of it freely and 
are represented as intoxicated by it “ Thy inebriety is most 
intense,” says the Rishi to Indra, " nevertheless thy acts for our 
good are most beneficent.” The Soma drink was the most 
important portion of the offering. “ It was made from the juice 
of a creeper {Sa^costewma vimimlis), diluted with water, mixed 
with barley meal, clarified ibutter, and the meal of . wild rice, 
and fermented in a jar for nine days. The starchy substance 
of the meal supplied the material for the vinous fermentation, 
and the Souaa juice the part of hops in beer. Its effects 
gods and men were those of alcohol." (" The Vedic Religion,*-^ 
by Macdonald, p. 41.) In the Puranas also, of more t^odhtn: 
composition, Siva is represented as drunken in his 
his eyes inflamed with intemperance. " , ’ ' ' 

That the use of ardent spirits in India was ve^ ahei^t 
also be inferred from the Institutes of Manu, in whidk 
tiqns for the classes of distillers and vendors of ^iti^ ar^ ' 
down, with much particutarity. Almost aU . ha:tioiN»'’:lp^it^ 
have at -an early period discovered the 
alcohol from grrih, fruits, or vegetable juices. ; ,3b 
parts of India the sfttoriginal. races largely,. rHstij 
strong drink from the cocoanut, sago, datj^ .and.pahk^njp^y^^ 
from sugar or rice ; or in the great fore^s' <)i 
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dried fiowQTS 'bf Sassia aad this has been their 

dustom from thneiininei^ 

Urn;, common ierinented drink is called ketlht, or toddy 
(Hindsstalti and Sanskrit, tddi), the vinous sap . of the palm, 
drawn in North Travancore, from the cocoanuf tree, by the 
lUvars and Cbogans ; in the South from the palmyra by the 
Sb^nim. - It fc»rments after standing for a few hours in the heat 
of the day; and spoils, turning into sour vinegar, in two or 
three days. Of this pleasant sub-acid drink the pwple say 
1;hat a pint, or a pint and a half, will intoxicate a man. It is 
generally employed for yeast in making wheaten bread and rice 
calces. * • 

Arrack is an ardent spirit, transparent and colourless like 
gin, abundant and cheap throughout India It is, properly 
speaking, rum, being distilled from palm-sugar with a small 
quantity of acacia bark — or from the fermented sap of the 
pahn. * 

To di.stii spirits the jaggery or unrefined sugar is broken u^ 
and put in water to ferment along with the bark for four days ; 
then the whole, is boiled in an ‘earthen pot, the vapour being 
nought at top in a tube of bambu and carried on so as to 
fall' into another pot, or into some condensing vessel placed in 
cold water. Distillation Is effected in half a day. Sometimes 
rite first product is re-distilled. When manufactured from 
toddy, a quantity, say eight edungaties, is taken on the second 
day after being drawn from the tree, put in a large earthen 
p^ .ph an oven. On the top of this a small earthen pan, 
has^iiig three holes at the sides, is placed, and over this a brass 
Jwt ebntaihihg cold water. The edge of the inl^rmediate vessel 
IS ^tightly secured with cloths so as to retain the vapour, and 
from; a hole in one side a pipe is fixed to convey the spirits 
' h^tlfe The cold fyater in the upper vessel, which is 

Ihe sdr and used for cond<|iMng, is renewed from time 
^ .titue M it’ becomes heated, until the whole* quantity is 
, . Women generally attend to this work. Ten quarts 

•. yield, abotrt; two of proof spirits. A small 

. bf first product of the distillation must be thrown 

S '. sour and hurtful. The first tottle drawn will be 
i|rii^dm;'‘SiiTa4ric ; the secon bottle, second quality ; the value 
^ j ghuckraifts ; total twenty-two 

:<^ ,ii4ieh ^ ittofit- to the distiller will be a1x>ut 
|i^.s, .< Leus. 4 chu^am's worrii will intoxicate 

and .arracK are mixed 
believ^h^ it^is^injwdy 
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{Acacia leucophlced) is added; but Brandis, in his “Forest 
Flora,” p. 184, says that it is added on account of the tannin 
it contains, in order to precipitate the albuminous substances 
of the palm juice. 

On the East Coast, spirits are more commonly distilled from 
a mixture of rice-flour, sugar and toddy, so that the Govern- 
ment dues are fixed with some reference to the market price of 
rice. The spirits produced are not considered equal in purity 
and excellence to those distilled from palm-juice or sugar alone 
on the Western Coast. 

The first introduction of intemperance into India, it will be 
obvious,' is not by any means to be laid to tfie charge of the 
European nations. The manufacture and use of such liquors 
is quite indigenous, and native stimulants are probably more 
injurious than European drinks. But besides the native habit 
amongst the lower classes of the population, the early European 
navigators also unfortunately brought the evil custom and 
example with them. Canter Visschcr, writing about A.D. 1723, 
says that for strong drink in general the Portuguese have no 
taste. “ The Dutch, on the contrary, drink to such an extent 
as to expose themselves to the reproaches of the Portuguese 
and the Natives : the English are liable to the same imputa- 
tion.” 

Drinking of spirits, according to the modern system of Brah- 
manical Hinduism, is a great sin ; yet this view of matters is 
not supported by caste discipline, except in rare cases. Bar- 
tolomeo speaks of a well-meant attempt of the King of 
Travancore in 1787 to prohibit the use of cocoanut brandy 
under pain of t?ie confiscation of property ; the smoking of 
ganja hemp and use of opium were at the same time forbidden. 
This measure could not, hSwever, have been long maintained 
or effective, when so large a proportion of the people used these 
drugs, or were dependent on the profits of their manufacture 
and sale, ® • 

Revenue from* tax on the sale of intoxicating liquors appears 
to have been very ancient, and to have existed under Mussul- 
man and Hindu governments. In Travancore the Abkari or 
Excise Department was originally under the Amani system, 
the Dew an having the chief management of its affairs and 
the revenue being collected by a staff for the purpose. After 
1010 (1834) it was leased out to the highest bidder, and a 
fixed number of shops w^ere allowed to each contractor, who 
collected the monthly instalment of rent from sub-renters or 
the retailers. Each shop vendor of spirits paid annually two 
pagodas. 

The farmer of the duty at that time was bound to purchase 
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toddy and Akkdni (the sweet sap of the palm newly drawn) 
from the ryots at the rate of two chuckrams per pot, containing 
ten edungalies, and to sell this at from four to five chuckrams 
a pot ; and arrack at eight and six chuckrams respectively for 
the first and second qualities. He was to erect shops for the 
retail trade, and to see that liquor was sold only within the pre- 
scribed limits. 

The present system in force for the collection of Abkari 
revenue is prescribed in Regulation I. of m . e . 105^. The 
whole is under the direct management of the Dewdn, who has 
power to assign by license the exclusive privilege of nwnufac- 
ture or sale of all spirituous and fermented liquors to suitable 
renters or others, under proper restrictions, and to determine 
the places at which stills and shops shall be erected, the number 
of sucji in each locality, the prices at which liquor shall be sold 
and the measures to be used ; also the transfer or closing of 
shops.* No shops or stills to be opened or built within ther 
limits of any principal town or other populous place. Except- 
ing foreign liquors for private ^consumption, more than one 
imperial quart is not to be in the possession of any unlicensed 
person at one time. Drunkenness and riot are forbidden ; also 
adulteration and illicit distillation. 

The Abkari and Opium contracts are determined by com- 
petition, and are u.sually taken, the former by Ilavars and the 
latter by Syrians. The revenue from this source has steadily 
and largely augmented. The amount collected in m . e , ioio 
was 42,584 rupees, which rose in m , e . 1014 to 47,372 rupees. 
In M.E. 103*] it had risen to ^8,000 rupees, and tjie next year to 

87.000 rupees, not varying much from this sum until m . e . 1045^ 

91.000 rupees, and the next year 100*000 rupees; then it has 
rapidly mounted up since, as follows : — % 

70^7 (including io,ooo rupees for opium) io8,>658 rupees. 
,, 10^8 n n >1 )} *122,447 »> 

„ 1050 Abkari alone 146,781 „ 

„ 10^2 II ••• ••• ••• ••• iS 9 i^So II 

„ J084 *'* ^ 7 ^i^ 4 ® II 

„ 10^6 II ••• ••• ••• I 90 | 04 ^ II 

This makes an averse of i anna 3 pice per head of the total 
po]Milation for revenue alone, and the expenditure on intoxicat- 
ing liquors must, of course, be many times greater, but no 
particulars are given in the published reports. To this must 
be added foreign wines and spirits imported, a considerable pro- 
portion of wluch would be for consumption by Europeans and 
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Eurasians; and which amounted in us /056 tx> 2462 gallons. 
To this add licenses for the sale of foreign liquorst realizing 
during the year the sum of 1,206 rupees. 

It may still be averred with truth that there is not a greht; 
amount of Intemperance among the population of Travancore, 
and there is not much vtsibh drunkenness, as in some Euro- 
pean towns. Still there is mote than formerly, and sufficient 
cause appears for anxiety and regret lest this debasing vice 
should increase both amongst Native Christians, to whom this 
may be a considerable temptation, and Hindus of the lower, 
and even of the higher onlers. All over India^the lower classes 
drink. The excise revenue is steadily advancing in its returns* 
to Government, partly through better plans for its collection, 
and paitly in consequence of the increased use of intoxicants. 
In 1879-80 the aggregate excise collections from all the pro- 
vinces of British India for licenses and distillery fees and duties 
levied only on the manufacture and sale of intoxicating spirituous 
liquors and drugs, including opium, amounted to 2,838,02 1, an 
average of 2 annas 2% pice per head of the total population of 
British India, taking it at 200 millions. To this must be added 
malt liquors, spirits and wines, probably a large part of which js 
for European consumption, value 1^1,306,113, the customs duty 
on which is not separately given. The excise income of the 
Madras Presidency is about 62 lacs of rupees for 31 millions of 
population, say 3 annas 2 pice per head. 

It is to be feared that drinking habits and the use of European 
wines and spirits are spreading amongst the educated and 
wealthy classes of natives. 1 have heard a thoughtful Brahman- 
gentleman complain of this evil as existing amongst students 
at Combaconum through (he too free and inconsiderate recom- 
mendation of alcohol as a medicinal a^oit by European 
physicians. Probably the use of wines and spirits for luxpiv 
or medicine must inevitably spring from the increase of we^j^, 
an(^ intellectual ]abour, whetlicrthis increase came fromextoiaiaL 
contact with European nations or from internal SQUrcea 
such habits need to be counteracted and controlled by mpsyi 
principle and a constant sense of their great danger, aw 
cannot but prove on the whole a vast evil to the lUpdae m 
even greater degree than they have proved to the 
active, and high-fed European nations. Already. mteCa ^ 
known of disease and death brought on by 
European brandy is the curse of most d* the imajpu.' 
and the evil seems increasing rather than disddw^- 
are forbidden by their Shastras to indulge in 
any kind ; consequently all they take is in prtviMe 
They sometimes shut ^eraselves op for dajnind^lS^ iilW 
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close at haad, and feign sickness, so tiiat thdr drunken state 
should n^Jan found out” 

A$ pi ot!t«r classes we have the testimony of Connor’s 
"Meitim of the Sorv^,” written about sixty years ago. 
"Most dasses (nor have the Brahmans quite escaped the 
imputaition) 'indulge in the use of spirits ; the temptation is 
great, as It is so easily indulged) the quantity purchased by a 
few copper coins being suiEcient to intoxicate. Like all other 
natives, their potations are unsocial, the harsh spirit sufficient 
for the purposes of their coarse intemperance being more cal'- 
culated to prodtu^ oblivion rather than conviviality : the, better 
rank^ too, are addicted to the use of soporifics (particularly 
opium), a vice by no means uncommon even amongst the 
Christians (Syrians), whose pastors are not proof against its 
allurements ; but the placid intoxication it produces is not 
followed by ferocity, nor do their orgies, however intemperate, 
ever end in riot” 


The Hill tribes are constantly in distress through the preva- 
lence of drunkenness, and instances have occurred in which 
European planters or sportsmen Have thoughtlessly given them 
brandy, forgetting that the use of strong chink is almost death 
to such races, who have little self-restraint or knowledge of 
moral duty in this matter. CooUes employed on coffee estates 
ate also often exposed to great temptation from liquor shops. 
The Hill people suffer much injury from Muhammadan dealers, 
who set them to drink, let them finish the whole, and can then 
take what they like out of their houses. Pariahs and Chucklers 
also drink and quarrel mtfeh. Pulayars drink excessively at 
their harvest festivals, and on other special occaslbns. 

Sbinirs have often been remarked^ abstaining as a caste 
froih intoxicating liquors, and we trust they will retain their 
•repotation for sobriety, especially with the advantages of 
Cniistian instruction and discipline, nhich so many of t^em arc 
now ble^^aed with. Yet instances of intcmperjince again and 
again occur amongst them, such as that mentioned by the Rev. 
W. Lee in his report for 1867. 

< ta the village of Santhayadl a rich heathen Shdndr was a 
oottfinned drunkard. On one occasion when I went to the 


ah a Utde child of his was being educated in our school 
1 to see him. 1 found him locked up in one of the rooms 
Of with his feet in fetters, to restrain him from grati- 

propensity for driji^ I induced his sons to 
had come with him to the sanctuary. His 
Ijase WakaS^ a subja^t forapedal prayer by the congregation, 
asld-^'alas fedooed to make a solemn promise that he would 
l|om 4feudGuig, During the year which has 
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elapsed he has not even once yielded to temptation, and has 
continued regularly to attend Divine service.” 

Amongst the ancient Syrian Christians who are thus referred 
to by Lieutenant Connor, less intemperance appears to exist 
now than in the beginning of the century. Still the evil is 
present and serious. At Kandendd I was grieved to witness 
much drinking on their £aster*Sunday in 1878, those who had 
partaken of the holy communion on the previous Thursday, 
according to their rule, now screaming, yelling, and fighting 
after the long Lenten fast of fifty days, during which many 
keep from drunkenness, bursting out again when the time has 
expired. Having thus kept right for some weeks, they are 
allowed to partake, then indulge in excesses and riot. I have 
seen wine, too, offered as a beverage at a native marriage feast, 
a most dangerous custom to introduce in India, while it is being 
got rid of by thoughtful people in England for the sake of the 
"public good. 

Amongst the Roman Catholic fishermen there appears to be 
a good deal of intemperance.^ Towards Anjengo, drunkenness 
is said to be very prevalent, chiefly amongst llavars and Roman 
Catholic Christians. Several may be seen intoxicated in a 
single day. Even children learn early to drink, going with their 
parents and getting a little frofti them. 

Complaints are also made by our Mission Catechists of 
trouble in the management of some congregations from the 
drinking customs of neighbouring people, or even of attendants 
on their ministry. Of these, and of the earnest efforts put forth 
by the mission teachers to rescue the unfortunate victims of 
intemperance, ?Lnd the good result of their labours, the following 
quotations may be made in conclusion of this chapter : — 

“ At the beginning of the year,” writes an Evangelist, " one 
difficulty seemed to my sight insurmountable ; it was the con- 
stant quarrelling of the people living near the chapel, 'their 
nearness to the,chapel would lead everybody to suppose they 
were Christians, and I was under that impression at first ; but 
with the exception of one, all are heathens. 

They were addicted to drinking; and every baneful effect 
which intoxicating drink produces manifested itself amongst 
them. Often I was tempted to despondency, supposing that all 
my efforts would be in vain ; but I am glad to record that, 
although they may not be wholly converted to God, th^f have 
undergone a great moral change, and the village is now calm 
and peaceful. They arc ashamed of their previous miscrniduct 
There was one family, however, which Iwig withstood all my 
efforts. The chief man of the family and his wife were boft 
drunkards, and foremost in impiety and quarrelling with others. 
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One day there was a great contention in the family. Every one 
was in the highest fit of angry passion. Immediately I ran to 
them, lest any mischief should happen, and addressed the father 
emphatically, as he was the leader and cause of all the dis- 
turbances. *My friend, you are marching to a shameful and 
ignominious death. You are on the road to ruin, the road 
which leads to shame and misery. Drink, the curse of millions, 
leads you on the way as it has led others. Drink, first blinding 
you, takes you by the hand and leads you step by step on the 
way, which assuredly ends in everlasting destruction.’ This 
solemn truth, tinaely spoken, was impressed deeply upon the 
hearts of the old man and his wife. The quarrels and brawls 
have entirely ceased, and they are now improving in worldly 
circumstances. Some of them now attend the services at the 
house of God.” 

A^rain, a native missionary writes:— .“At Puliady, the last 
time I visited the congregation, observing a better attendance ' 
of the people at Divine Service, I inquired into the reason. 
‘It is owing to the co-operation of Caleb with the catechist,’ 
replied the people. ‘This man,’ said the catechist, ‘goes 
among his friends, crying out, Dear friends, you know what a 
drunkard I have been — what a terror to the village. Few 
escaped my abusive language day and night. I paid no regard 
to the earnest remonstrances and advices of my catechist and 
other friends, and was more than once handed over to the 
police, to my great shame ; but still I would not give up the 
arrack. Many a time the catechist knelt down in prayer with 
me for Divine mercy : but I went on as naughtily as ever in 
my self-murdering career ; when one night I got *80 drunk that 
while staggering homewards I tumbled into a dung-pit, and 
lay there insensible all night In the morning as soon as I 
came to my senses I ran hastily to the distiller’s house, resolved 
to drink more than ever. There I was met by my uncle, who, 
having heard of what befell me the previous night, shed tears 
over me, and very earnestly addressed me : ‘ O son, the only 
offspring "and hope of our family — how is it that you have 
turned out such a sot.^ I am deeply solicitous about you, 
and beseech you not to kill yourself in this way and plunge 
me and our family into grief and misery.’ These words 
entered deeply into my heart I felt I could not stay longer 
in the arrack shop ; and went home at once strongly convinced 
of the evil effects of drinking. Increasing terror and thought- 
fidn^ss seized me during the restless night, a great part ot 
wUch I passed in earnest prayer to God for mercy. The 
prayer-hearing God listened to my poor entreaties and 
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graciously worked the change whi|^ you now. wttacss in 
me.” , * . 

A Temperance Society was formed at KageRa^; . t>y Mr. 
Duthie and his native friends, as an additional means of com- 
bined effort in this direction. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION IN FORMEU TIMES. ^ 


The ^litical condition and government of the country in past, 
still modem, times, is of importance as bearing upon prac- 
tical reforms in the present day. Take; for instance, the period 
from the middle of the eighteenth century, when -Vanji MAr- 
tAnda Vurmah Rajah began his reign, to the end of the century, 
when rile British political power, became established, and intro- 
duced a new element ui^ing and enforcing enlightened and 
righteous mle. The various reforms which have taken place 
clearly indicate the former condition of things and the corre- 
sponding urgency of need for them which existed. Informa- 
tion may also be gathered from the detailed testimony of 
writers^ since the beginning of the present century and from 
the evils still prevailing, which cry for further and sustained 
effort towards amelioration. 

At the period referred to, the territory under rule of the 
Rajah of Trayancore was but small, extending only from about 
Cape Comorin to Quilon, and comprising but a small por- 
tion of the present kingdom. A system of small States 
obtaineA as in other parts of India, and as once in England. 
Thp ne^bouring States of KAyenkolam, Tekkankiit^ Vadak- 
kbnkdr, ChanganAcheriy, Ambalapulay, AlangAdu, and Paraviir, 
afterwards subdued by intrigue and fraud, and incorporated 
wi& Travancore, were still intact and ruled by their respective 
Itaprits, while even within a short distance of the capital the 
Barons'* seem to have not yet fully acknowledged the 
•syay Travancore, and the southern district of NAnjinAd 
Aj^pdws to t^ve had still some remnants of popular and con- 

E ^al It^t From the persistent claims of other chief- 
t appears sbttewhat doubtful whether the authority of the 
sovereign. Was it not then rather an aristo- 
ahHy of militaiy leaders, than a consolidated monarchy, the 
piost j^owafiri orief afterwards teaching the sU^e of territorial 
sovdi%hty? 
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“Till the beginning of the eight^nth century ”, )»ys Sir 
Madava Row, " the territory which now constitutes this State 
was mostly cut up into little principalities, each with a chief of 
its own, who had a favourite pagoda at his capital — a shrine 
with the splendour of which he regarded his fortunes as indis- 
solubly bound up. When conquest welded the numerous little 
chiefships into one State, the p^oda at Trevandrum naturally 
acquired a predominant ascendancy, and other institutions of 
the kind had to take a more subordinate position."* 

With this view agrees Buchanan in his “Journey The 
Rajahs' (of Malabar) were formerly head of a feudal aristocracy 
with limited authority ; afterwards they became despotic 
princes, with a military force to chastise any chieftains who 
might be disobedient.” And an able exposition of the Malabar 
land tenures in “ Standing Information ” of the Madras Govern- 
ment says: — “The characteristic of the whole of the Kerala 
‘country was the presence of a strongly developed, personal and 
individual land property, the absence of a government tax on 
land, the absence of a concentrated village system such as 
obtained in the Carnatic, and the existence of a military tenure 
similar to the feudal system of Europe. The country was 
originally subdivided between a race of Brahman priests 
called Namboories, and a military tribe called Nairs: these 
two holding in subjection the agriculturists of the country, con- 
sisting of persons called Teers, and others. The Nairs paid 
no land tax, but attended the kings to the field with their 
retainers. The Namboories also paid no land tax, but fur- 
nished the expenses for the support of the temples. In the 
absence of land tax, the kings of the country had considerable 
domains assigned to them, which were cultivated by slaves, and 
yielded a sufficient revenue for household expenses. The 
subordinate chiefs maintained their own internal police arrange- 
ments, and, except in time of war, the personal expenses of the 
rajahs were not large. But they were not without other 
branches of revenue. A succession duty equal to twen^-five 
per cent, was levied on Mahomedan subjects being land- 
holders. There were also import and export duties, mint 
duties, fines, escheats, confiscations, protection money received 
from persons of other states who claimed asylum, benevblenc^ > 
in the shape of offerings made to the Crown at great festivals 
or on an occasion, and fees on marriages of important pers^ohSi 
There were also license taxes, and royalties on gold 
elephants, ivory, teak trees, bamboos, and vessels wrecked 
the coast. For fiscal arrangements, there were authorities' id 
chaise of defined tracts of country.” » 

* Administration Report," 
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Of this period we have some notices by Canter Visscher, a 
Dutch chaplain at Cochin, about a.d. 1723. The country was 
almost iscdated from foreign intercourse, the roads and com- 
munications by land being kept as obscure and^ difficult as 
possible, by the jealousy of thie governments and their dis- 
inclination to admit strangers. They were but semi-civilized ; 
scarcely any indigenous literature existed ; and the customs 
handed down from that age, remnants of which are still 
visible, testify to the low social condition of the inhabitants. 

Except in so far as it was checked by the counteracting 
power of a number of refractory chieftains the form of*govem- 
ment was altogether despotic, the chieftain being regarded by 
the common people with almost superstitious dread, as in the 
South Sea Islands, Africa, and elsewhere. The restraint of 
law was faintly acknowledged by the sovereign, and but slightly 
felt by those who conducted the administration, even at the 
best; while, at the worst, it was ignored altogether. All 
authority was centred in the rajah and distributed by him 
amongst various officials at ];iis pleasure, and these were 
rewarded not by regular salaries, but by grants and the profits 
of oppression. There were no independent judicial tribunals, 
but the executive officers w'ere invested with judicial powers, 
and determined causes according to caprice or interest. The 
Rajah was the final court of appeal, if any dared to prefer 
appeals against the decision of powerful officials. One advan- 
tage, certainly, was that justice (or injustice!) was swift and 
decisive. 

Their legal suits are tried, according to ol^ customs, vivA 
voce. No lengthy proceedings are required to obtain the 
decision of the causes, which are always concluded within a few 
days by the fiat of the Rajah, who, in obscure cases, consults 
with his Brahmans ” (Canter Visscher). But, of course, the low 
castes were not taken into account in 'these matters ; they had 
no rights, and could make no claimS. • 

The subordinate governors and officials, as in all Oriental 
despotisms, ground down all beneath them. Paying for their 
appointments and giving also annual ** presents,” they were 
obiiged^to squeeze the necessary amounts from the unfortunate 
people! The heads of the respective castes also paid an annual 
Slim for their dignity. Bribes and pecuniary gratifications were 
everywhere expected and nowhere forbidden. The ruling power 
kibordinate officials were ever ready to snatch from the 
people as much as possible. When a cruel ruler was on the 
throne, the country suffered muclt ; when a benevolent one, it 
gained little^ 

, Religion was used as an engine for government, yet the 

u 
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rajahs themsdves were enslaveif to the Brahouui prieste. No 
Brahman could be sentenced to death, however heinous his 
crime. ' 

Warllare with neighbouring rulers was frequent, as through- 
out India ; not that there was generally great bloodshed in these 
parts, but the country was devastated and laid waste, cattle 
were driven away, and the miserable subjects sorely oppressed : 
the time and treasure of rulers and people were wasted in war 
and on forts and arms, while the lower castes were made to 
serve in menial attendance, only occasionally Tiers, or Shd^rs, 
weavers; and others, being entrusted with arms. Petty princes 
attacked each other’s territories, and earned away the people as 
captives. 

The grossest cruelties were practised, and oppressions of the 
labounng classes and the predial slaves. Most severe punish- 
ments were inflicted on the disobedient and criminal. Simple 
imprisonment was not much resorted to, but cruel torture to 
force confession, mutilation, cutting in pieces, impalement, and 
other inhuman punishments, qven for theft, unchastity, killing 
of cows, and other minor offences. Ordeals were common. 

“ The prisons of Malabar are mere quadrangular cag^ the 
size of a man in length, breadth and height, made of wooden 
gratings nailed together. Such prisons as these would in 
luirope be more fit to keep fowls in than human beings." To 
the present day Pulayars and others are thiust into cages not 
much better One which I measured was fifteen feet long by 
eight feet wide, and five and three-quarters in height, in whi^ 
twenty-five persons have at times been incarcerated, supplied 
with stocks all ^ound, and no separation of the sexes. Another 
was eighteen by eight feet, in which thirty persons have been 
confined at once ; and another was a " black hole *’ about eig^t 
feet square and five and a quarter high, with no opening wiNt* 
ever for* ventilation, not now used “except,” said the peotki 
“there were a woman, who would be put in there for her e(«n- 
fort!” The Sirkar has long been urged to remed}^ tbi» 
serious evil, and has promised amendment, and done 
thing in the laigcr towns ; but much yet remains to be 
throughout the countiy. In somewhat recent timmi Shopdto 
also, if they neglected to supply jaggery Tor public Wffdt* 
put into cages armed with spikes, and made to eajt fi quiuit'^" 
of salt with a little rice, or chained to trees ii|ce 
their cage-posts. . . - 

• “ I once saw,** says Fra Bartolomeo, about iLQ.- 
natives suspended from a tree in a forest near 
on account of the supposed crime of killtng a 
he says : “At Quiloo, I saw a native of the^aste 
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Itangtoif 6<t a gaSows for having stolen three cocoanuts in the 
honse of a Nayr< The ecrpus delicti was suspended from his 
neck, in order that it might serve as a warning to all pas* 
sengets” 

".For the restoration of peace at that time " (A,r>. 1802), says 
the native historian, Fiichu Mdtthathu, " punishments were too 
severe, beyond the law. Krishna PiUai sepoy, and others who 
rebeUeih were tied to the feet of elephants and torn asunder. 
Blowing from the mouth of a cannon, impaling and banging 
gouging out the eyes, cutting off hands, nose and cars, were 
inflicted for trifling oflences." Devasag^yam Pillai, a 'convert 
to Christianity in 1752, was "taken from village to village 
riding on a buffalo, daily beaten with eighty stripes, pepper 
rubbed in his wounds and nostrils, exposed to the sun, and had 
only stagnant water to drink.” 

^Vere fines, pecuniary mulcts, and confiscation were also 
resorted to. " The rajahs understand how to make the most Of 
the opportunity of making criminals bleed well in their purses ; 
and there is hardly any crime which may not be expiated by 
money." 

Slavery in the most unmitigated form,^hat is, united with 
caste restrictions, prevailed. A large proportion of the popula- 
tion were actual slaves of the soil, while others of the pro- 
scribed classes were in a condition but little removed from this. 
" The rajah might sell into slavery persons of various castes 
who had committed any crime by which they lost caste, or 
were liable to capital punishment” They also laid hold of 
v^abonds and sold them. Slaves were sometimes exported to 
other parts of India. * 

Crimes of murder, assault, and robbery were prevalent in 
those days; and outrages were freely committed upon the 
weak and (fenceless. 

Narrow and short-sighted laws, , exclusive legislation, and 
oppre^ivc monopolies, effectually hindered the extension of 
trails the growth of commerce, and the spread of agriculture, 
wMle barbarous caste restrictions produced disunion and 
national weakness. The use of the public highways was for- 
ydden to outcasts, and any one daring to pass on within 
i^ltttiii^ distance of a Na^i^ would be cut down at once. 
To secure immediate recognition of such classes they were 
feqjtmtd <to be -uncovered above the waist ; shoes, umbrellas, 
^e ebth, apd cbstly ornaments were interdicted to them. 

» mnhtidlas was prohibited to all castes, except 
j^i^lMnans> on nuidic occasion^ thor^h the min were pouring 
them. '1^ j^voper salutaiion from a female to persons of 
nwir vifts to we boseb. 
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The erection of lofty or large houses was forbidden to all 
but kings and nobles. Even the King of Cochin, it appears 
from Barbosa, was prohibited tiling his palace without special 
permission of the Zamorin. Licenses were given in considera- 
tion of large payments, granting various social privileges and 
distinctions, as the use of certain lamps, particular kinds of 
music, ornaments, or conveyances, with other honours, immuni- 
ties, and titles. 

Burdensome taxes were also imposed, a poll-tax being a 
favourite mode of levying rates. In 1754, for instance, a head 
tax was, imposed on the Shindrs to meet the njilitary expendi- 
ture. In 1787, a poll tax was imposed on the Syrian Chris- 
tians. Fees were levied on low-caste marriages. The 
Administration Report for m.e, 1040 gives a surprising list 
of no less than no distinct taxes, which were in that year 
happily abolished with a stroke of the pen, to the unspeakable 
relief of a great multitude of the industrious poor. A perusal 
of this curious list is very suggestive as to what must have been 
the previous state of the country, and the miserable interference 
with trade and industry, social freedom, and domestic comfort. 
Everything at all taxable was availed of, and every special 
occasion made an excuse for squeezing the laborious classes of 
their hard earnings. They produced small revenue at the cost 
of great vexation, partaking often of the character of poll 
taxes and taxes on implements of industry, and the proceeds 
were wasted on Brahmans, temples, and ceremonies. “ These 
taxes,” the Report modestly says, ‘‘used to be a source of 
vexation and embarrassment." Yet their total proceeds 
amounted to bvh 8,500 rupees annually. Their very titles are 
suggestive, though not ia all instances explanatory of the 
actual import. Kuppa kdteha, “ refuse offering,” was so called 
because it was the meanest tax — really a house tax — one fanam 
for each« hut. Pariahs, Pallars, and some Shindrs paid this. 
There was also a house tax on Ilavars. “ Grass cutting was 
paid by Pariahs only in Ndnjindd. The widow of a weaver 
continued to pay the tax on the loom (about a rupee per 
annum) long after the death of her husband and the cessation 
of the work. The catalogue goes on enumerating various 
forms of house tax, taxes on oil-mills, bows, iron and forges, 
exchangers, palankeens, boats and nets, hunting, keeping civet- 
cats, on the industries of goldsmiths, fishermen, ipusicians and 
drummers, bearers, dyers, schoolmasters, Kuravar dancers, &C. ; 
dues at the festivals of Onam, Dipdvali, harvest, the of 
the year, and various anniversaries, and. on occasion of royal, 
marriages, birthdays, &c., besides more defensible fees *dn, 
royal grants, on agreements, on timber cutting, &c, A 
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oil was taken from each oilmonger; and service in village 
watching was demanded. 

Though these cesses were professedly relinquished under a 
Royal Proclamation, many of them are still retained and 
partially collected, the people being ignorant of their rights, 
and the inferior officials grasping and oppressive. 

Sirkar Ooliam^ or personal gratuitous services and forced 
labour for government and temples, is an institution common in 
countries that are backward in civilization ; but in Travancore 
imposed on the poorest classes, and to an unwarrantable degree. 
This led to vefy serious evils and complaints, and lo great 
suffering and loss, up to quite recent times, and, indeed, is partly 
continued in Vritty service, and forced labour of several kinds. 

These demands," wrote Sir Madava Row, " were of the most 
uncertain character, involved a good deal of oppression and 
vexation, and interfered with theTrecdbrn which industry of a^l 
kinds is entitled to." The small nominal sums that were in 
some cases allowed for work did not reach the labourer^s hands, 
the underlings keeping what they could for themselves, or to 
bribe their superiors to continue them in employment, while the 
people dared not complain, lest counter-charges be brought 
against the complainant, and himself condemned as a male- 
factor, imprisoned, or perhaps, tortured to death. 

When looking with admiration at the noble examples of 
Indian architecture and engineering — temples, forts, public 
buildings — the first thought that sometimes occurs to us is o£ 
the vast amount of misery and expenditure of human life 
imposed on the multitudes, as in Egypt, who c^d the unskilled 
labour. In the case of irrigation-works, perhaps, this was ex- 
cusable, though even in these the Higher classes should have 
taken full share ; but the attendance upon the military forces, 

. cutting of grass for the horses, supplying of fodder for state 
elephants, palm leaves for writing, oil for lights, and •firewood 
and provisions for temples, formed a heavjf and oppressive 
burden on the poor. Of a single one of these, the report for 
MM. J040 says 

“ The cocoanut plantations of the country were for a long 
time subject to a demand for feeding the Sirkar elephants. 
The demand was of an uncertain and oppressive character ; the 
rich contrived to evade it, and it fell with great severity upon 
the poor. The required leaves could be cut from any garden 
ion' payment of a nominal price, and even this scarcely reached 
the owner. This year a notification was issued declaring that 
elephant fodder should thereafter be purchased in the open 
mai^et at the ruling prices of the day. Tlie extent of the 
ribiief may to some extent be measured by the fact that under 
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the new arrangement the fodder of a lirst'dass ekpihant coat 
Ra 540 a year, while under the old it cost only Rs. 144 ; hut 
the relief is really more valuable than represented by the 
ence of cost. Many oppressions and exactions for which the 
old system gave scope have been swept away." 

In another paper from the saiqe able pen, in 1869, numerous 
disabilities and established abuses to which the tower castes 
were subject, but which had been happily, to a greater or less 
extent, removed of late years, are recounted as follows :• — 

“Gratuitous services of various kinds used to be exacted 
from them. They had to guard Sirkar properties in sevenal 
places. > They were compelled to work in the Sirkar forests in 
cutting down or transporting timber. They had to carry Sirkar 
things from place to place. They were largely impiessed to 
convey Sirkar salt from the pans to the place of export. They 
had to supply firewood 'to certain charitable institutions — and 
so on. Families of these low castes were even allotted to cer- 
tain private individuals, who were at liberty to obtain gratuitcAis 
services from such families. • 

Then, again, there were many restrictions placed upon their 
personal liberty. A proportion of the low-castes were, indeed, 
subjected to avowed slavery. As such they were attached to 
lands, like chattels, and were bought and sold. Their masters 
wete authorized themselves to punish them for refractory con-' 
duct — a power which it may be imagined was frequently abused 
in no small degree. Even those that were not avowed slaves 
used to be treated almost as such. They were not at liberty 
to keep milch c«ws. They could not use oil-mills. They wer< 
interdicted from carrying on trade as bazaar-men. They wer« 
debarred the use of any bi!t coarse cloths. It was improper in 
them to wear any but the most ordinary personal ornaments, 
whether for males or females. It was not open to them W 
decorate \he sheds they erected on marriage occasions. The^ 
were restricted t<J particular music. They were denied pennis' 
sipn to move in conveyances. They could not even wear Wiqttj 
or use umbrellas. It was considered improper to 
use metallic utensils They could not build 
tiled houses. Nor could they acquire landed 
impunity.” 

Such was the sad condition of millions €)f h p i p rft 
throughout Malabar for hundreds, if not 

Superstition, with its attendant cruelties, 
sorrows arising from ignorance and pitiless 
still further darkened the gloomy picture. It 
still lower by the caste notion of his essential p , 
he could not approach his master, enter the di 
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superior, <Hr oi!^ wo^hip in any temple of the "higher castes. 
The >was,' therefore, in an infinitely worse condition 

l3)^*«ver w Atperiean stave was. Ca^te abo prevented the 
aeetitt pf the lowet castes, in their various d^ees, to public 
ofSdate lilid courts : it even deprived the higher classes of many 
comforts andi conveniences in travel, food, labour, and trade. 
On a long journey amongst pebple of strange caste, with whom 
they cannot eat, or drink water, their sufferings must be 
great. 

9 umaa aaeriflees also appear to have been offered occa- 
sionally, as in otfcer parts of India. " It is not fifty years since 
an inst^ce occurred of this inhuman and diabolical practice 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Cottayam. A Zemindar 
was endeavouring to build up a bund, which the waters carried 
away as often as he made the attempt. Some Brahmans told 
him ne would never succeed till he had offered up on the bund 
three young girls. Three, of the age of fourteen or fifteen 
were selected ; the dreadful sacrifice was made, and the ground 
was stained by the blood of^ these innocent victims. Mr. 
Chapman showed me a place 'where some very large earthen 
vaSes have been recently discovered buried in a hollow in the 
laterite, All the natives without hesitation declare that they 
must have been the receptacles of human victims when this 
^awful practice prevailed. Near each was another and minor 
vase^ in which, it is said, the knife used in the sacrifice was 
buried.”* 

Slaves were so little valued by the higher classes, that in 
cases of repeated and destructive breaches in banks of rivers 
and tanks they ascribed the catastrophe to tfle displeasure of 
some dmQ' at devil ; and propitiated his anger by throwing a 
slave intj^ the breach and quickly heaping earth on him. It 
WM this horrid custom that gavo«rise to the common remark 
W^ reference to a lazy and worthless man, '* What would this 
mhh do for ? Only for being thrown into a breach,” They 
we^, sometimes cast into the holes dug for foundations, and 
obrted there for good luck, also that their ghosts might protect 
Secfet himnte of tiea^re. Rajah Vurmah Kulasdkhara bar- 
ydrtSBSly iMlried alive fifteen infants to ensure success in his wars 
with his ndghbours. 

expenses dso were incurred in idolatrous worship 
whole kingdom was solemnly dedicated, by the 
ireigning Rajah, to the deity worshipped 
fltv'T^mi^rUov PabSumMha'n, who became the tutelary deity 
dH the; Thehce^Orwetd new expenses were under- 

‘'‘J b ‘ * 

“ C. Mi fHicerd, April, 1849. 
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taken for special festivals, such as the Bhadradipam in m.b, gig y 
the Murajapam, which was first observed in m.e. 9^^, and 
thenceforward every six years ; and a large number of Ootoo- 
puras, or Feeding Houses for Brahmans, established in m,e, g48y 
which cost the country three lacs of rupees per annum, a very 
small proportion of which can be regarded as useful, or even 
harmless, expenditure. 

The Syrian and Roman Churches were, at the same time, in 
a condition of utter spiritual deadness, doing little or nothing, 
either by preaching or circulating the Scriptures, to enlighten 
the people as to the way of salvation. They themselves too 
often followed heathen customs, and mingled superstitious 
notions and practices with the truths they still retained from 
their forefathers. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

SLAVERY. 

Slavery in Malabar doubtless took its rise historically from 
the conquest of the aboriginal inhabitants by invaders and 
settlers from the north. Several strata^ of population are easily 
discoverable — the earliest composed of the lowest castes, and, 
perhaps, also the hill tribes — next the Dravidians, who now 
form the mass of the respectable Hindu population — and over 
all, the Aryan Brahmans, few in number, but clever, intelligent, 
and possessed of great religious and social authority. For 
thousands of years these lowest castes have continued in a state 
of hereditary servitude and abject poverty, exposed to the 
caprice or brutality of the owner, and disposable according to 
his pleasure ; too abhorrent, at the same time, on account of 
caste pollution, to be touched or closely approached by their 
superiors, or to be admitted to any of the privileges or amenities 
of religion. Every wealthy man, and even individuals of in- 
ferior castes, had a number of bondsmen fforn in slavery. 
Syrian Christians also possessed slaves. 

The number of persons originally reduced to a state of slavery 
was increased by the sale of children, in times of famine and 
distress, which has occurred even in our own day. Other additions 
have been made from time to time by petty .princes carrying 
away captives in their wars, by the fraud or violence of kid- 
nappers, as a judgment on criminals, as a punishment on 
females of the higher classes who have fallen, and are cast out 
to associate with the lowest of the population. Muhammadans 
aiid Roman Catholics of property, also purchased slaves in 
order to proseljdiise them to their own religion. 

. On account of the law of caste pollution, these slaves have 
alK^en engaged splely in predial or field work, not domestic 
service, as they could not enter the houses of their masters, nor 
be used for personal attendance : even in the fields their work 
niust be superintendfed from a certain distance. The unhappy 
influence ctf Hindu caste was thus added to the usual evils of 
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slavety. With reference to this double infliction ^ iWiter m the 
Asiatic Review says : " The condition of the pfi^ial or rm^ 
slaves of Malabar cannot bear a favourable comparison with 
that of household or domestic slaves among the Mahommedans. 
The latter are received with them into a fraternity ; and are no 
longer kept at a suspicious distance. In Arabia their treatment 
is said to be like that of childreA, and they go by the 'appella- 
tion of sons with their masters. They often rise to the most 
confidential station in the family ; and the external appearance 
of the master and slave is hardly distinguishable, they are so 
much upon a par.” • 

The proportion of the population formerly held in slavery 
may easily be gathered from the Census Report for 187$, which 
gives the Pallars, Pariahs, and Pulayars, “soil-slaves” new 
freed, at 258,401 out of 2,311,379, being ii'2 per cent, of the 
total population. But other classes should be added, who were 
in a very similar condition, as the Kuravars, some in 

number, and the V^dars and Ullddans, who are designated in 
the Memoir of Travancore, as," the least domesticated of tiie 
predial slaves ; ” so that we may fairly state that one-eighth of 
the entire population were sunk in outright and acknowledged 
slavery of the worst kind ; while about a fourth of the popula- 
tion, besides, were regarded as decidedly polluting in caste, and 
were to nearly as great an extent as the soil slaves deprived of 
the rights and enjoyments of freemen and citizens. These ser- 
vile classes may, therefore, be put down as constituting ovef one- 
third of the entire population. 

We have already seen that the rajahs sold into slavery felons 
and criminals ifable to capital punishment, in which case the 
penalty, if justly imposed, might be compared to ours of trans- 
portation beyond tlie seas. This ostracism was also reserved 
for female criminals^ on whom tlie punishment of death |s never 
inflicted. • 

Another source of the supply of slaves consisted of Ugh-oaite 
females exposed to this punishment when detected in jmoiQr&litiy' 
or breach of caste rules. As there are many unmarried wom^ 
amongst the Nambdri Brahmans some amount of tem^tl^ 
and evil necessarily springs up. notwithstanding spyere restnk- 
tions and the care exercised. Now-a-days there' is, a 
resort open to such — to join the Syrian gr Rgipa9 
Church, or the Muhamma^Uins — ^whi<m is sometimes 
northern districts. Recently, the illegitimate chiU of a 
woman was given away to a Nair woman. Accord^fc'jbo^^w 
a Brahman woman eriing with a low-caste man 
Rajah's slave : a low-caste woman allowing 
with a Brahman was sold to the 
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thiit lifae wom^ of the “ Eight Kn^hts” who 
ih xs. go 8 , were handed over to fishermen, a 
fttte for ladies of rank and authority. Barbosa 
desuH^ Wifyar females as sold in this way when not put to 
deaft by rdhitives for their fault "If any woman of Nayr 
fatpily Should offend against tl|e taw of her sect, and the King 
know of it before her relations and brothers, he commands her 
to ^eh and sold out of the kingdom to Moors or Christians. 
And If her male relations or sons know of it first, they shut her* 
up and kill her with dagger or spear wounds, shying that if they 
did not do so thSy would remain greatly dishonoured." * 

A curious custom also existed, which is said to have added to 
the number of the enslaved. The various castes met at fighting 
grounds at Pallam, Ocliira, &c. 5 and at this season it was sup" 
posed 4hat loW'Caste men were at liberty to seize high-caste 
women if they could manage it, and td retain them. Perhaps 
this practice took its origin in some kind of faction fights. A 
certain woman at Mundakhyam, with fair Syrian features, is said 
to have been carried off thus. Hence arose a popular error that 
during the months of Kumbha and Meena (February and March), 
S' a Pulayan meets a Sudra woman alone he may seize her, 
unless she is accompanied by a Shdndr boy. This time of year 
was called Pula pidi kdlam. Gundert says that this time of 
terror was in “the month Karkadam (15th July to 15th August), 
during which high caste women may lose caste if a slave happen 
to throw a stone at them after sunset.” So the slave owners 
had their own troubles to bear from this institution. 

The Pariahs in North Travancore formerly kidpapped females 
of high caate, whom they were said to treat afterwards in a 
bru^ manner. Their custom was ti^tum robbers in the month 
cf V'Cbruaiy, just after the ingathering of the harvest, when they 
field work, and at the same time excited by 
demon worriilp, dancing, and drink. They broke into the 
bonaes of Brahmans and Ndyars, cariying away their children 
andj^perty, in excuse for which they pretended motives of 
■'‘teWnge riwfljer than interest, urging a tradition that they were 
' a division of the Brahmans, but entrapped into a breach of 
rules by their enemies making them eat beef. These 
* {^mea wen nice committed almost with impunity in some 
,, l|kit have now disappeared. Once having lost caste, even 
's roft? i^r owq, restoration to home and friends is 

io UmiW '' 

^ »arb^ writing nboot A.1>. refers to this strange custom 

(Pids^ars). “These low people 
cf the bty as hard as they can toi 
wp^n, As best they may be able to 
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manage it, and secretly by night, to do them harm. So they go 
by night amongst the houses of the Nayrs to touch women ; and 
these take many precautions against this injury during this 
season. And if they touch any woman, even though no one see 
it, and though there should be no witnesses, she, the Nayr 
woman herself, publishes it immediately, crying out, and leaves 
her house without choosing to enter it again to damage her 
lineage. And what she most thinks of doing is to run to the 
house of some low people to hide herself, that her relations may 
not kill her as a remedy for what has happened, or sell her to 
some strangers, as they are accustomed to do.” « Somewhat hard 
this upon feeble and helpless women, who should have been 
protected, if necessary, from such risks by their husbands and 
other male relatives, who had themselves virtually invented and 
created the imaginary crime, yet strictly carried out the retribu- 
tion for it ! • 

In times of famine also, parents sold their children for the 
sake of sustenance to any one who appeared able to support 
them. During the famine of i860 in South Travancore, Mr. 
Cox wrote : — ** The people are'selling their own children, and 
this for a mere trifle. I hesitate to mention the lowest sum I 
have heard, but for a quarter of a rupee, and less, they sell their 
children into slavery to the Muhammadans and others on the 
seacoast ; and these have the means of disposing of them again 
so as to make much profit — of course they make converts of 
them at once. The poor starving parents, instead of seeing 
their children dying with hunger which they are unable to 
appease, know or hope that they have something to live upon. 
How deeply we? should pity them in this extremity of misery T* 

A century ago a simila# practice was described by Forbes. 

” The number of poor people who come down to Anjengo and 
the other seaports, from the inland country during a famine, 
either to^ell themselves or to dispose of their children as slaves, 
is astonishing. During my residence at Anjengo there was no 
famine, nor any unnatural scarcity of rain, but during the rainy 
season many were weekly brought down from the mountains to ' 
be sold on the coast. They did not appear to think it so great 
a hardship as we imagine. I must and do think the feelings Of 
a Malabar peasant and those of a cottage family in England are 
very different : the former certainly part with their children 
apparently with very little compunction ; the latter are united 
with every tender sympathetic tie.” 

These various circumstances would naturally lead to 
in slaves, in which the early Europeans themselves set an evil 
example by importing Kafir and Mozambique slaves. Barbo;^ 
mentions the trade : — If it should happen any year not to 
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rain, Chortnendel falls into such a state of famine that many die 
of it, and some sell their own children for a few provisions, or 
for t 4 p or three fanams (say sixpence). And in these times 
the Malabars carry rice and cocoanuts to them, and return with 
their ships laden with slaves.” Bartolomeo also speaks of the 
trade in Cafre slaves from the coast of Africa.” Reference to 
the same subject is made in th& Asiatic Review for 1828. Mr. 
Baber heard of the traffic in children, even of good castes, from 
Travancore into Malabar, especially, strange to say, by a 
European planter. Pulayars and otliers were purchased at 
Alleppey; and •some free children of good caste were also 
secured, and cruelly compelled to eat with these, so that they 
lost caste as well as freedom. Colonel Munro reproved this 
misconduct, and the Muhammadan agent in effecting the 
purchases, was punished by the native court in Travancore for 
his crime. • 

Colonel Munro had also discovered, in 1812, a number of half- 
starved and naked natives in irons as slaves at the Dutch settle- 
ment at Chunganiicherry. The ^proprietor was a Pondicherry 
man, and the inhabitants of Chuftganicherry persisted in the 
traffic in slaves in defiance of the proclamation of Government. 

It was remarked on the above circumstances that “ where the 
severe Mussulman Government most prevailed, the condition of 
the slave was the easiest ; while his condition is the most abject 
in those countries where the ancient institutions of the Hindus 
have been least disturbed, where the public demand on the soil 
is most light, and private property in the land is universal and 
of the highest value.” 

Even in later days instances of traffic in slave? have occurred. 
The Muhammadans found in large toivns are ever ready to prey 
upon orphans and enslave them. Complaints are still made of 
slaves being taken from Northern India to Persia; and a 
Mussulman has quite recently been convicted of importing girls 
as slaves for Bhopal, and detaining them in Bombay against 
their will. Some years ago, the Rev. H. Baker rescued a family 
of heathen Shdndrs from the hands of Muhammadan merchants, 
who would have carried them to Zanzibar, by paying Rs. 21 as 
their price. They had been sold by their parents ; and after 
their rescue were educated and employed in various capacities. 
“One girl of whom he knew was actually taken away to Zanzibar 
by a Muhammadan, who secured her in Travancore ostensibly 
as a wife, then sold her off in Zanzibar. Her release and return 
tp her native country were procured by Dr. Kirk. * 

In Trichur a friend of mine was present in the mission-house 
' 4 h 1872, when some Niyar. landholders came and actually carried 
a woman and child who bad put themselves under instruc- 
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tion for baptism. The missionary started off to prevent tihe 
kidnapper, and overtook him on the public road. Tise matt was 
punished by the Cochin Sirkar. Shortly after, some Brahmana 
made a simitar attempt, and the court sentenced the culprit to 
six months’ imprisonment ; but as the offender was of the twice* 
born ” caste, intercession was made by the authorities for his 
forgiveness by the missionary, which was agreed to, on condition 
that a proclamation should be issued to the effect that no one 
could hereafter have or hold, buy or sell any person, under 
penalties, the highest of which was seven years' imprisonment. 
This valuable document the missionaiy had printed for circula- 
tion. Only the other day, also, a bride was kidnapped on the 
way to Mundakayam by a strong party. 

As to the classeB of soil slaves, the lowest were the Pulayars, 
whose customs and condition are described in a previous chapter. 
Information respecting, their deplorable condition in North 
Travancore before emancipation is given in the Church Mtssitm 
Record for 1850: — “The condition of these unhappy beings is, I 
think, without a parallel in the whole range of history. They 
are so wretchedly provided With the necessaries of life that the 
most loathsome things aie a treat to them. They arc bought 
and sold like cattle, and are often worse treated The owners 
had formerly power to flog them and enchain tliem, and in some 
cases to maim them, and even to deprive them of their lives. 
They are everywhere paid for labour at the lowest possible rate 
consistent with keeping life. They ar^ valued differently in 
different places The price of an abjle-bodied slave in the low 
country, where their wages are comparatively high, is not more 
than SIX rupeci! In Mallapally it comes to nearly 18 rupees ; 
and in places nearer the l».lls it rises considerably higher, evi^ 
to double the last amount. The children of slaves do not bdonff 
to the father's master, but are the property of the mothoc^a 
owner. .In some places, however, the father is allowed ft right 
to one child, which, of course, is the property of his master. 
This succession is by the female line, in accordaACe with 
custom of the Ndyars, the principal slaveholders of the oottnti|r£ 

“ A great landlord in a village near Mallapally has iOO 
of them daily employed on his farm, while three 
number arc let out on rent to inferior farmers. The 


chi^y composed of two races^the Pariahs and the Puliahl^ 
whom the latter form the more numerous class,” 

Further interesting details are supplied in the stUttlB pcnkM 
for Fehnunyf 1854. ivi the form of questions and ftmWM 
follows : — “ V^y do you not learn “ We have 
must attend to work by day, and watdl at nighh^rlil^ 
children teach some prayers and lessons.” “ Whti. Jteehi 
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wage*?” *' Three-quarters of an edungaly of paddy for adults 
over years oC age, men and woaien alike.” "What are 
the WfffM m slaves In other districts ? ” “ Half an edungaly, 
with a mSiflg present once a year at Onam." " In sickness, is 
rdief ghren hy the masters?" “At first a little medicine, but 
this is sooh discontinued. No food is supplied.” “ What is 
your usual food ? ” “ Besides ‘rice when able to work, often 
only the leaves of a plant called tagara (Cassia tora) boiled ; 
and for six months the roots of wild yams are dug from the 
jungle.” “How do you get salt ?” “We exchange one-sixth 
of oor daily wagas in paddy for a day’s supply of salt." * “ And 
for tobacco?” “We give the same quantity for tobacco.” 
“ How do you do for extra expenses as weddings, &c. ? " 
“We borrow, and re-pay at harvest time, when we get 
extra gleanings." “Are slaves sold and transferred to other 
countries, or to distant districts ? " • “ Four days ago we 
saw a man and woman and two children brought for sale.” 
“ In your neighbourhood, arc wives and children separated from 
the father by these sales ? ” " This sometimes occurs — the 

Wattacherry Syrian Christian family have four slave women, 
who had been married, but were compelled to separate from 
their husbands and to take others chosen for them by their 
masters.” “Are slave children brought for sale?” “About 
six months ago two children were brought and sold to T. 
Narayanan : the relatives afterwards came to take them away, 
but the master would not suffer it.” “ Arc slaves sometimes 
chained and beaten?” ||Not now chained, but sometimes 
beaten and disabled for work for months.” “ In old age when 
disabled for work what support is given ? ” “«o pension or 
support of any kind.” “ How ar^ children paid ? ” “ Not 

, having proper food, the children are weak and unable to do 
hard work, therefore they are not paid pny wages until they are 
fifteen years of age ; they are not even allowed to attend the 
mtsrioi} sthool, if their masters can hinder it." » 

Bev. J. Abbs also, in 1841, described the condition of the 
Pulayars in the South from personal observation, and as re- 
ports to him by “a rich Soodra, who possesses a number of 
ohuteai” He informed me that the highest price for which a 
stafe iovld be sold was sixty fanams (^ 8^). He says that 
,hq.is at to let transfer his servants as he pleases— to 
( . tM'fifaadtto from dm parents, and the wife from the 

'btu^OiqMo givit Uidm as presents to his friends, or allot them 
as dowry of his daughters— to assign them over as 

apsptlfanitfotJM# d^ts— add th short, as he expressed it, to 
hitb tM^ a|d‘,“ a# 6a(tt}e."i Many fell victims to fever, rheuma- 
^ diseases ^ and very few lived to old age. They 
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were but poorly fed, and scantily clothed, and were notorious 
for drunkenness, dishonesty, and evil passions. 

We cannot calculate," adds Mr. Abbs, “how many of the sons 
of bondage are prematurely removed from this world in child- 
hood and youth, for want of sufficient nourishment and clothing. 
Those who reach maturity are doomed to work like beasts of 
burden, to live in wretched hovels, to eat the most offensive 
animals and reptiles, and to be treated as outcasts by their 
fellow creatures. Their evidence is not admitted against their 
masters ; and if they meet a free person on the road they are 
bound to run from him lest they pollute him.* They draw out 
a miserable existence ; and are often left in old age to beg for 
their support, or to perish with hunger. By few are they 
comforted, pitied or relieved ; none seek to remove their dis- 
tresses ; and no man cares for their souls." 

The Pallars are very similar in condition to the Pulayars, and 
though properly a Tamil caste, their designation is so like that 
of the Pulayars that they regard themselves as a branch of that 
caste. Next come the Pariahs, respecting whom in North 
Travancore further quotations from the same source will be 
appreciated : — “ The carcases of all domestic animals are claimed 
by the Pariahs as belonging to them by right. They frequently 
poison cows, and otherwise kill them, for the sake of their flesh. 
Lying, stealing, and drunkenness are the prevailing vices of the 
different tribes of slaves ; but crimes of an aggravated nature 
are very rare among them, except the Pariahs, who are fre- 
quently chargeable with robbery, burglary, kidnapping, murder, 
and other heinous crimes. Nowhere is the degradation of this 
caste so complete as in this country." {Church Mission Record^ 
1850.) 4 

The Kuravars, V^dars, and others, were many of them 
attached to the fields, and in circumstances quit;e similar to 
those ofcthe other slave castes. 

Other castes also appear to have retained some of their own 
number in a state of sei fdom or semi-slavery. Amongst ShAnAts 
the Kalla, or “ Pseudo ” ShdnArs were slaves of wealthy ShdnArs, 
to whose descendants this fact is scarcely yet forgiven or for- 
gotten ; and the miserable prejudice against them not yet quite 
abandoned. Of the great tribe of Ilavars, the VAlanm&r are 
still, through forced services, virtually in the condition of slave® 
belonging to the State. 

The attention of the British Government was first attracted 
to the Cherumars, or Pulayar slaves in Malabar ; hnd various 
inquiries were instituted into their condition. In the 

Census gave the number of slaves in that province as 144*371 ; 
and in 1843 sleveiy was entirely abolished. 
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Eady ja 1847 a petition on the subject was signed by thirteen 
missionariejs labouring in Travancore, in which th^ showed 
from tiite Census of 1836 that the soil slaves there numbered 
164,864. OflScial reports were also forwarded, in which the 
slaves were described as "in the lowest possible state of degra* 
dation.** Not only were they held by private persons, but some 
were the property of the GdVemment,’ which derived a small 
revenue from letting out their services to such cultivators as 
required them. The British Resident pressed upon die Dewin 
the manumission of the children of these slaves ; in addition to 
which, the hom^ authorities suggested the emancipation of the 
parents also ; and the subject of predial slavery generally, with 
a view to its entire abolition at an early peric^, was recom.- 
mended to special attention. In consequence of this pressure 
a proclamation was issued in 1853 (30/A Cuntty m.s 
declaring free the cfiildrett of slaves of* the State who may be 
subsequently bom; forbidding the seizure of private slaves fn 
satisfaction of debts , recognising the right of slaves to possess 
property and to enjoy the protection of the law ; directing the 
emancipation of slaves connected with property escheating to 
the State ; prohibiting, without consent, the sale and separation 
to a greater distance than fifteen miles of slave parents and 
children ; and prescribing regulations intended to preserve that 
unhappy class from oppression. " How far,” remarks Thornton, 

“ these rules will be effective against the opposition of both prince 
and people remains to be seen ; but it is something to have 
obtained a recognition of the right of slaves to be dealt with as 
huma% beings.” (" Gazetteer,” Art. Travancor^ 

This measure having been found, as was anticipated in such a 
state of sppiety, utterly inoperative to any practical result, 
another l^oclamatlon was, by the influence of the Madras 
Govemmeiilll^iissued in June, 1855 (12th Mtlhunam m.e. 1030), 
as follows • • 

“Whereas we are anxious to better the Condition of our 
imtve poptdation ; and it is but just that they should have con- 
ceded to them those advantages which are enjoyed by the same 
cl4()S of subjects in the extensive territories of the Hon. E 1 . 
Cdnpany ; and whereas it appears that our Proclamation of the 
' CfibiiakutH losg has not fully accomplished that object, we 
Aidierefoise deem it right to rescind the same, and to proclaim 

Thatlfc^ andeiter the date of this Proclamation, all 
nllais .who (uw Includ^ in the denomination of Sirkar slaves 
eoaU be oomridered fiee^ as well as their posterity, the tax ^ 
- lIttuWto leviable on them bdng hereby abolished. 

' , ** and. 'Ilrat no PnblicQfficer shall, in execution of any decree 
^ oin|er or fbf ^e enforcement of any demand of 

X 
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Rent or Revenue, sell or cause to be sold any person, or the 
right to the compulsory labour or services of any person, on the 
ground that such person is in a state of slavery. 

“ 3rd. That no rights arising out of an alleged property in the 
person or services of any individual as a slave, shall be enforced 
by any Civil or Criminal Court, or Magistrate, within this 
territory. 

“4th. That no person who may have acquired property by his 
own industry, or by the exercise of any art, calling, or profes- 
sion, or by inheritance, assignment, gift, or bequest, shall be 
dispossessed of such property, or prevented from taking posses- 
sion thereof on the ground that such person, or that the person 
from whom the property may have been derived, was a slave. 

“ Sth. That any act which would be a penal offence, if done to 
a free man, shall be equally an offence if done to any person on 
the pretext of his being in a condition of slavery.” 

• This was followed by another royal Proclamation in August 
1858, as follows : — ‘‘ To all Police Officers. Whereas in some 
Districts the low-caste people are put to great inconvenience 
because they cannot approach the places where the Tahsildars 
sit, to represent their grievances, the Tahsildars shall therefore 
hear their complaints every day in such places as the low-castes 
also can approach to prefer their petitions, and shall decide such 
petitions without delay.” 

This again was followed by a Circular Order in the next 
month : — “ To all Police Officers. Whereas it is reported that 
since slavery has been abolished by Royal Proclamation, some 
persons do not allow those who were formerly slaves to work 
for whom the/ chose; and also that these persons, with the 
view of bringing back thise who have gone to work under 
others, use intimidation and prefer false accusations of theft, &c. 
against them, and thereby trouble and oppress Jthem ; and 
whereas^it is also reported that such persons are helped by 
Sirkar officials, the Samprathies are hereby ordered to inform 
the Police Gumasthas, Tanah Naicks, Provertykars, and others^ 
that the Royal Proclamation must be strictly carried out, and 
that those who in opposition to it persecute these people with 
false charges shall be duly punished ; and all Sirkar officers who 
are abettors to such complainants shall be at once dismissed the 
service. The Tahsildars also shall give the matter special 
attention; and for the future, inquiries shall be made without 
unnecessary delay into the truth of charges brou^t against the 
low-castes, such as Fulayans, Pariahs, and Coravans, &c* ; 
inquiries shall also be made to ascertain in whose employ they 
are ; and shoujd it be found that the charge is true and should 
be accepted, or on the other hand that it is false, they shall file, 
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investigate, and decide according to law and in obedience to 
this Circular Order.” 

These measures were variously carried out by officials, but by 
most with little zest. As remarked in Admin. Report for mjc. 
lOjSf “ Cruel treatment of predial slaves by their masters has 
been attempted to be repressed by committing the latter to the 
Courts, whenever the charges against them were brought to 
notice, and sufficiently established. Those servants, who belong 
to a very low and ignorant class, are gradually awakening to a 
sense of their liberty to take employment under any master 
they like, as is evident by certain complaints of the l&ndlords. 
It must, however, be feared that a proportion of cases of ill- 
treatment are never brought to the notice of authority ; and 
also that they are not, in some places, sought out by the local 
officials with the requisite degree of zeal. But it should not be 
overlooked that time is required to counteract ♦the prejudices 
and traditions of centuries.” A few, like Sir Madava RoTv, 
nobly and honourably supported the cause of right ; but cases 
of complaint rarely succeeded in those days, as the subordinate 
magistracy were so deeply prejudiced and naturally partial to 
their o^n intimates and caste connections. 

The former slave-owners grudged, as they still do, the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, fearing the ruin of their agricultural 
interests ; and sought to hinder freedom and keep the Pulayars 
down in every possible way. They laboured to prevent the 
slaves getting lands, reclaimed by themselves, registered in their 
own names as private property, and appropriated adjacent 
gardens actually cleared by them. They terrif^d their serfs by 
absurd and wicked reports, especially from coming under 
Christian influence and enlightenment. And they resisted their 
access to Courts of Justice, Government schools, public markets, 
and high rqads. Slaveholders have ever kept their slaves as 
much as possible from schools and education. • 

The liberated slaves also have been, as a body, slow to avail 
themselves of their freedom, and in many instances remain in 
their former condition. This is not without its advantages. A 
sudden revolution in the social condition of such multitudes is 
not desirable — especially as other Hindus are unwilling to edu- 
cate them — or a complete upturning of the arrangements of 
society, but fair, steady progress and gradual development as 
the times improve, and as diligence, moral character, and natural 
atdlity develop themselves. With the spread of civilization 
and Vacation, and an increased demand for labour, these classes : 
are able to procure spinewhat better terms from their employers, 
or are falling in with other employments and other masters, and 
society is slowly coming somewhat nearer to a healthy state. 

X 2 ^ 
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The Fulayars and Pariahs who have been Christianised am 
being educated by the Missionary Sodeties^ towai'ds the secular 
instruction supplied by whom ^nts-in*aid are made b7 the 
Sirkar, rather than admit these low-castes into their schoolsk 
They begin, especially in South Travaneore, to dress decently, 
to use the public roads, enter the markets, and acquire juivate 
property. 

^eir present condition varies in diSerent parts of the 
country. In the South, where Protestant Christian congregations 
are numerous, their condition is improving. In the Tar North, 
distant from the capital, from civilization, and from the observa- 
tion of Europeans, their circumstances have been but slightly 
ameliorated. Dewin Sashiah Sistri gave it as his opinion that 

Though slavery has been abolished, it is doubtful whether it 
has tended to improve the condition of the serf classes very 
materially ; freed from oppression on the one hand, they have 
loat to some extent the paternal care and protection they used 
to receive from their masters” No satisfaction is expressed 
here with the emancipation of the slaves, nor is expression 
given to any hope as to their improvement in the future. But 
the testimony of influential and able officials who exhibit a. 
practical interest in the social advancement of the people is to 
the effect that the slave-castes are rising by degrees, ” acquiring 
in some cases by their own labour independent property in lanC 
an advantage long denied them, first by opra opposition and 
subsequently by intrigues on the part of the high castes.” Still, 
no doubt, the present condition of the great mass, especially in 
North Travaneore, is fairly represented by a well-informed 
writer in the '^Travancore Diocesan Gazette (ApL 1883) as 
follows ; — P 

“These proclamations and advancing civilization doubtless 
have made a marked improvement in their favour ; and yet one ‘ 
has only to make a slight inquiry to find that, even in the 
present day, their condition is most wretehed and pltiabl<^ aiad 
that in some important points these edicts are a dead 
We are assured that in many parts in the eastern distrid^ of 
Travaneore slavery practically exists, and that taatg> are unatMre 
of their emancipation. However this may be, and we a^re 
disposed to doubt the testimony on this point; the condirion oC. 
those in the large western villages or towns in North 
is bad enough. <» 

In some places they are not allowed on the pi^die fon&lJtt 
.others, they are driven from them to sedc Adter |f> 
on the approach of a high-caste mao ; haice it is 
for them to travel from place to place. Should 
in work in or near the roads, they are compdKed to . 
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aa- a maHc to warA the high-caste of their presence, who, on, 
seebqg it, s1|ont for them to reUre while they pass. They may 
not jqSpfOa^ witliin 64 feet of a high-caste man. 

They are still not allowed to enter any public markets, and 
heacn stand at great disadvantage in selling any little produce 
they May happen to possess and consequently are kept in a 
state of poveity. They are not permitted to build their houses 
near the public roads ; nor are they, as a rule, allowed to avail 
titemselveS of the Sirkar ferry-boats to cross swollen rivers. 

Th^ are not allowed to enter a shop, but should they wish 
to purchase articles, they must lay down their moneyat some 
distance from the shop, shout out their wants, and retire while 
the owner comes forth, takes up the money, and places instead 
the articles required. As a rule, though nominally allowed to 
posset property, they possess none. Should they clear a little 
waste land, their rich masters generally get the land registered 
in their own names, and thus they are deprived of the fruit 6f 
their industry. 

We have used the phrase “ qot allowed ” throughout, for we 
can find no written laws by which such privileges are forbidden 
theMt But this state of things arises from the fact, not that the 
Government makes decrees for their oppression, but that it 
does not adequately protect them ; or, as is stated in the last 
proclamation, that its officers and servants in very many cases 
do not intenere to protect them, but even connive at their 
oppression. Can any one suppose, for instance, that if Govern- 
ment officials set their faces against Pulayars being driven from 
the public roads, or protected them in their endgavours to enter 
the public markets, or allowed them to approach close to the 
Law Courts, that this state of thing# would continue ? Would 
it not soon cease under British rule ? 

Such a state of things is revolting to the instincts of 
humanity, repugnant to the feeling^ of all civilized then, and 
that it ^uld be winked at under a civilizeti Government is 
snt|wising. Iday we not hope that under a new and enlightened 
tUijah such a state of things may soon be abolislied, and all 
fhel that they have a right to the paternal protection of 
jgtvetnfhent while they faithfully observe its laws— nay, that 
hM fhore'' helpless they are themselves, the more right they 
>^4myie'to ft** 

emdinu^ existmice up to a few years ago of the 
meme oY- huyhig apd ^aves in some of the northern 

wigtiRitSt ‘i^hene^ there are abnost no schools, and where the 
jfaheij aht'etiB Muceib mfomied of the fact of their legat 
ae it' ma never officially been made known to 
' %% Admitted ^ ihii Administration Report for w.a 
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1045 . ** It is here that the practice of buying and selling the 

right of servitude still prevails. But it is clandestinely carried 
on ; and the buyer and seller are well aware that the right 
parted with, or acquired, cannot be enforced by law. Legally 

the transaction is quite invalid The fetters have been 

broken, but the emancipated labourer, from attachment, habit, 

or helplessness, chooses to continue where he was 

European Missionaries have been instrumental in gradually 
awakening the liberated bondman to a sense of freedom and 
self-reliance.” 

The dauses which operate to hinder the rise of these classes 
are clearly and ably set forth in the following remarks of 
Rev. C. Yesudian, a native missionary of lengthened experience. 
He says : The following considerations, humanly speaking, 
may be given as reasons for the failure of these classes to avail 
themselves more largely of the blessed opportunity offered to 
them by Christianity for the promotion of their temporal and 
eternal interests : — 

1st. The length of servitude.under which they have groaned 
from time immemorial has so much crippled them that they are 
too weak to stand on their own feet without a crutch. Hence 
they look for support and protection to their old masters, on 
whose premises or farms they can pick up, honestly or dis- 
honestly, what they want for a livelihood. 

2nd. Christianity advises its minister to urge upon his hearers 
the necessity of giving for the support of the ministry. 

3rd. The poor slaves were to the Sudra landholders what the 
damsel of Phil^pi was to her masters. Finding the hope of 
their gains is gone, they are highly incensed at the emanci- 
pation from slavery as tfne result of the introduction of the 
Gospel among them, and try their utmost by enticements or 
by persecution to retain them in their former condition. 

By way of enticement, they hold out promises of increased 
wages. They pretend to sympathize with them in straits by 
loans and small presents, or let them hold bits of paddy lan^ 
occasionally supplying them with seed, plough, and bullocks. 
They secretly persuade their friends to raise up lawsuits against 
the slaves, and soon after stand as mediators to effect a com- 
promise. 

When the slaves see through these stratagems, and this 
pretended kindness, they are persecuted in various ways, such 
as — 

I St. Their rented lands are taken from them. 

2nd. They are deprived of their hire, in part or wholly, 
whenever they have to do Sirkar work. On the oc<^ipn of 
any high official passing through the country, these poor 
arc forced to give, without payment, such things as fowls^ 
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milk, straw, &c., which they can^hardly spare witliout great 
inconvenience and distress. Should they refuse to part with 
their property, they are beaten, taken to the local officers as 
disloyal, and shut up in the Tanna (prison). 

3ra. The hamlets of these people lying in the midst of paddy 
fields without village roads, they have to drive their cattle or 
carry their dead along the nart-ow ridges of rice fields, and are 
falsely complained against for damage to cultivation or crop, 
and heavily fined. 

4th. Bond deeds are also forged against them, and got 
proved as genuine before courts, where decisions are sometimes 
passed, requiring them to pay what they never owed, though 
the persecutors at length offer to forgive the debt on condition 
of their returning to their former servitude. They are thus 
intimrdated. Some may be surprised to know that this state 
of things prevails in Travancorc, whifh at present enjoys the 
privilege of being under a mild government ; but it must be 
borne in mind that as these people are the most obscure por- 
tion of the community, simple and mouthless, they are unable 
to defend themselves and their rights against the violence of 
their masters, who, forming the ruling class in the district, and 
occupying one of the remotest recesses of the country, can, to a 
great extent, commit acts of injustice with impunity/* 

A particular instance of fraud, which occurred a few years 
ago, may be mentioned. “ A Pariah gotira piece of jungle as 
mortgage from a Sudra, cleared and planted the land, so that 
it became worth about a hundred rupees. Then the Sudra 
called the man and told him to bring his document, along with 
sixty fanams, for which, he assured him, he#should get the 
land registered in the man’s nanp. The Sudra afterwards 
produced a new document, assuring the Pariah (who could 
not read) that it was the proper deed, and he received it with 
pleasure. But soon afterwards, the land he had cleared was 
registered in another person’s name, and takf n from the poor 
man, who was unable to obtain any redress. The Sudras in 
tiliese parts, being connected with the police clerks, can get 
anything they like done against these poor people, who are 
easily cheated and oppressed.” 

Again, an agricultural labourer borrows a sum of money 
from a landowner, and gives his service and the service of his 
c^ldren to pay the interest. He lives all his lifetime with his 
wife and children giving service under these conditions ; and so 
generations pass, and the principal can never be repaid. The 
landowner of course feeds them, as it is to his interest to keep 
tihem in health. This system extends, more or less, all over 
the country^ but it specially bolds in the more distant and 
hilly districts. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG THE SLAVE CASTES. 

In spite of opposition and persecution, open or concealed, in 
spite of natural defects of character and evil habits long 
cherished, Cliristlaaity.has done mneli for those who have 
embraced it in Travancore. They have risen, not slowly, but 
with marvellous rapidity, as soon as tlie unnatural incubus of 
their superstitions was removed, and the light of intelligence 
and religion shed upon their hearts and upon their path in life. 
Through their improvement in industry, sobriety, and domestic 
order, and through the Divipe blessing upon those who seek 
Him, their temporal circumstances speedily begin to improve, 
The children of Christian Pulayars, Kuravars, Vedars, and other 
castes learn in the hfissiem schools ; some have even been able 
to render service to illiterate masters by reading for then! docu* 
ments and letters. A Sudra conversing with an Evangelist 
said : — “ Kuravars cannot learn anything — that is quite im- 
possible.” Th# teacher called several of his congregation to 
him and bade them repeat their Scripture lessons. When the 
man heard this, he was astonished and confounded : an illustri- 
tion this of the inspired words, " Out of the mouths babc^ 
and su<;khngs hast thou ordained strength because o( thJite' 
enemies, that tho& migkteit still tiie enemy and the ave^jjlbr.*'. 
Some who have had much to do with these outcaste races testify' 
that the converts are, as a rule, persons of excellent 
abilities, as I myself have frequently found tiiem. They' are 
quite cimable of rapid improvement " •• ^ 

“ At Venkddu,” says a native misdonary, **I saw a Wcaidmisl 
instance showing the rapid progress of these once most4<|M4[|^ 
slavey both in temporal and spintual drcumstaficeS) 
been made solely by the gracious and migh^ arm 
I saw the newly built house of a Christian, who whs 
ago a slavey and the whole of his property then dfd 
three rup^ How his house itself is worth' Rs. 
has besides landed property and cattle worth more 
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Keftdin^ and sbgfaig; whidi I have heard from a house white 
msahqflhe jungle In th<rdu;k of the night, was a proof of what 
vStrhrtiAni^ b spiritual^ doing among uem.” 

Another report contains some remarkable illustrations of the 
good h^uence of ^ristianity upon this dass of people. Writing ^ 
in 1873 of hffi own congregation, numbering nearly four hundred, 
the native misdonary says : — * 

** Twelve* }waiB ago, most of these Christians were zealous 
heathens and oppressed slaves. Thqr lived in huts some ten 
feet long by ten broad, worth about seven rupees each ; huddled 
together in lilthy.villages rendered disgusting by the remains of 
d<^ animals oft which the people fed, and other foul refuse. 
Carpenters and masons dared not work for them, even if some 
one possessed the means to employ such. Eleven years ago 
one ef these men, who had become a Christian, undertook to 
employ carpenters in building a decent pbode. The Brahmans 
interfofed, prevented the carpenters from working, and put the 
man in prison for making the effort to better himself, where he 
stayed until one of the missionaries interposed and procured his 
release. At smother time the Government caused several houses 
of the native Christians to be pulled down because they were 
too good for such people to live in. But now the times are 
dianging. Last year a native Christian, who was formerly of 
the class describe, erected a house of two stories, worth a 
thousand rupees. This same man, who a dew years ago was 
prohibited from ovming any other property than a wretched 
mud house, now owns besides his house other property, valued 
at over a thousand rupees, and pays rent and taxes to the 
amount of 250 rupees a year. Another case is anentioned of a 
m«i once a slave to a cruel Brahmay, who now owns a house 
lyorth Ss.350, and other property worth about a thousand. 
These are exceptional cases; yet wfi social status of all those 
Chviftians has improved wonderfully as well as their .j^tyle of 
hvtog, and they are now building neat houses, in clean and 
orderly villages.” 

"Host (d these Christians,” he adds, "are now advanced in 
spiritual knowlet^ and in worldly circumstances. They had 
petdormeriy any foot of ground to call their own, but have now 
bo^bt lanira from their masters by money earned after the 
Hleyhave now cattle of their own, and 
hmds fitom the Sudras fot cultivation. Some Sudras even 
Imtds of %)$e who were once their slaves. One is 
i^ew h^ock driver for hb former riave.” 

4 fbrmer condiri<m it waa their custom to deceive their 

, $tidra mastem, and to steal their property. If 

ft girl in ipatriage for his son, he would not ‘ 
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inquire into her beauty, property, or education, but her clever- 
ness to steal. Children were taught by their parents to steal — 
it was about all the education they had. So lying, quarrelling, 
and the use of foul language were fixed and constant habits. 
These have all been renounced, and creditable instances are 
given of self control under severe provocation. Drunkenness 
was common, but is being abandbned. 

The improvement in moral character of the freed slaves under 
Christian instruction and discipline, renders them more accept- 
able to sensible and well-disposed employers and landowners. 
Some of these have been observed to walk past a Christian 
prayer-house where converts were assembled for worship, just to 
hear and see what was going on inside. An intelligent Sudra 
woman, residing near such a congregation, bore clear testimony 
not long since to the effect of Christian teaching upon these 
people. “ We acknowledge, said she, “ that Christianity is a 
good religion, because formerly the Pulayars and Pariahs were 
afraid of demons : they used to spend all their earnings in time 
of harvest for offerings to their terrible demons — but now a 
great change is seen. They al§o used to steal our property, but 
do not do so now ; and we must acknowledge that it is your 
religion that has produced such good results.** 

Interested and struck by this marked reformation of their 
former slaves, the master will sometimes make inquiries of his 
servant as to this Way ; or ask him to repeat some of his 
Scripture texts, or sing a liymn to him, as they are very fond of 
singing. These poor Christians are becoming able to converse 
with and exhort their masters and superiors in caste ; and are 
sometimes listefllcd to with pleasure and interest. One we have 
known purchase tracts to flresent to the children of his employer. 
The other day a respectable Sudran came to one of our cate- 
chists, and said, “ I want all my Pulayars taught Christianity, 
and I will help you to build a prayer-house for them.** 

They are also ^remarked as exemplary in giving, according to 
their small ability, foi* the support and spread of the gospel ; 
they help in building chapels with unpaid labour, or for mere 
food in cases where they are so poor that if they do not earn 
something for a day they must want. Some of them go about 
when they can to pray with their fellow Christians, and exhort 
heatliens of the same class to embrace the truth. 

A native missionary from a distance recently paid a vi^t to 
some of these congregations, and was struck with the wonderful 
changes which Christianity and education are workings " My 
tour in the hilly districts, he writes, was very tiy'ing; but 
how pleasing it was to behold here and there among these 
jungles, chapels for the worship of Jehovah rising up like tpv^rs: 
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of refuge, and to see those poor ignorant wild people — Puliars, 
Pariahs, and Vedars — ^who live in little huts scattered in 
different parts of the jungle, and who earn their maintenance 
by hard daily labour in the fields, coming on Sundays with 
neat dress and cheerful countenance into the sanctuary of the 
Lord to worship and sing His praise, having cast off their 
former superstitions. It was* also delightful to witness the 
devotedness of the catechists to the noble work of the Lord, 
leaving their own homes and properties to live and labour^ 
with their dear wives and children, in places infested with wild 
beasts and malarious fevers.” 

A sketch of these converts was given in 1874 by the Rev. J. 
Emlyn, who has several thousands of them under his spiritual 
care in the Pareychaley District. He writes: — 

** The people that have, as a body, made the greatest pro- 
gress during the last few years are .the converts from the 
Pariahs and Puliars. While in slavery, and for some time after 
the proclamation of their freedom by the Sirkar, fearing their 
masters, they rarely ventured to speak with Christians, and 
when spoken to by mission agents generally ran away. But 
after a while they became less timid, and venturing, in jungle 
paths and other sheltered places, to listen to the words addressed 
to them, they gradually obtained more enlightened views, both 
of the Gospel and of their own degraded condition ; and 
understanding the aims and motives of their instructors, they 
eventually placed full confidence in them, as well as in their 
teaching. A few in this district made an open profession of 
Christianity in 1862 and 1863, but it was not till 1867 that 
large numbers did so : that year the increase?* reported in the 
adherents in this district was 2,649 Ipersons, l^e majority of 
whom were from these castes. Since then they have every 
year become more numerous. • 

Some notion of their former ignorance may be formed from 
the fact that once when I visited a congregation of learners 
for the first or second time, nearly all thft hearers had absented 
themselves, having been told by their masters that I intended 
catching them, and sending them to Great Britain to serve as 
food for gold-producing rats ! 

Their character corresponded with their knowledge. Mar- 
riage, properly speaking, they had none, men and women 
living together only as long as they pleased ; and so addicted 
were they to stealing, lying and drinking, and so low was 
public opinion among them, hardly any considerable evil being 
considered disgraceful, that the attempts to elevate them used 
to be ridiculed by many of the higher heathen. 

The inajority are now acquainted with the leading truths 
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of the Scriptures ; scores of adults as well as dhildrani have 
learnt to read ; five have become mission sdioolmastets ; many 
have been baptized ; a few have been admitted into the dlntmb ; 
a good proportion are married ; civilization advances^ and god* 
liness increases. The Hindus who used to ridicule the efilWts 
of the Mission now acknowledge their wonder at the results. 

These converts do their owil part well, and are worthy of 
continued help from us. They strive to learn ; they give up 
their evil habits, and many of them certainly endeavour to warn 
in the ways of the Lord. They, moreover, contribute veiy 
liberally according to their means. In one respect these have 
an advantage over many of thdr fellow Christians of the 
Shiner caste — they have no special work to occupy them on 
Sunda)^, and are, therefore, able to spend several hours at the 
services. And in general they have much greater ability and 
love for singing than the converts from the Shdndrs ; assem- 
bling for divine service, therefore, has perhaps more attractions 
for them." 

A few years later, in l8y8, Rev. W. Lee, in charge of the 
same district, thus writes : — "*In the north of the district the 
people who l^ve joined us were altogether without education, 
and grossly ignorant and superstitious. Lying, theft, polygamy, 
were common amongst them. A wife was kept as long as the 
husband pleased, and then sent away. In like manner, also, 
the wife forsook her husband whenever she liked ; and if illness 
or any other calamity overtook either, he or she was invariably 
forsaken. In morality they might be described as the lowest 
in the kingdom. 

But within fiA.ecn yeaisthe power of the Gospel to elevate 
men has been shown in Iremarkable instances and in many 
respects." 

In the Church Mission in North Travancore the workk^ong 
the Pulayars began about 1851, three years before fhe eihanci- 
pation. It was not suffered to proceed without great oppositimi 
on the part of the owuers, not only Hindus, but Syrians : the 
slaves who came to learn were oppressed and. crueUy* ntal* 
treated, and those who ventured to teach them were treated ns" . 
utterly polluted, and expelled from society. Twice the Mal- 
lapalli school was burnt down. 

There are now in this Mission ^ht or ninethoitsantfi^if^Ai 
verts from these castes, of whom nearly a thotHOind 
taught to read. Fifty-one schools are conduct 
them. Many more are willing to come under iiistrtiictini!f 
sufficient means and teachers available, The miswonade^aitw 
pastors report that many have exhilnted strilring ; 

holy and humble life. There have been cases in mourn 
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of IjfUnft pt^ anti the grosser dns ; but taken as a body, and 
what they have been and their present social 
condition, th^y are resided as most satisfactory converts, who 
would putr many more highly-privileged Christians to shame. 
11^ may now be heard singing hymns, instead of howling 
to drive off wild animals while watching the fields at night. 

The following trasudartloii of a pi^atle Ljrrlo, which they 
delight to sing at their work, will illustrate their sentiments 
at}d dharacter: — 

Chorus. 

Our slave wdrk is done, our slave bonds are gone. 

For this we shall never henceforth forsake Thee, O Jesus I 

t. ^To purchase cattle, fields, houses, and many luxuries (we 
were*soId) ; 

(Now) Messiah himself has settled in the land a people 
who once ded in terror. > 

Our, &C. 

2. The father was sold to onq place, the mother to another ; 
toe thildren also separated. But now 

Our, &c. 

3. The owners who enslaved us often caused us much suf- 
fering: 

But will it comfort us to relate all the oppressions in full ? 

Our, &c. 


4. After exhaustion with labour in burning hea^ in rain and 
cold and dew. 

They beat us cruelly, with toousands of strilkes. 

* Our, &c. 


5. pogs might enter streets, markets, courts, and lands ; 
(but) if fsv went near they beat and chased us to a distance. 

^Our, && 

d. As undcan lepers must run and hidb in toe jungles, so we 
outeastes must leave toe road after warning those who approach. 
Pot now 

" Our, &C. 


f, Af toe Pord freed lErom slavery the much-suffering 

our distresses. 

. ” Our, &a 


tptoi<< 5 e 9 ript^tesdier 8 came^ sent by toe Triune God : 
tom slaedy ended and liberty was gained. 

Our. &C. 
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9. They diligently taught letters, arithmetic and hymns ; 
made us clcirly see the path to heaveft, and set us therein. 

Our, &c. 

10. Come in crowds, brethren, let none hang back, 

Heartily to trust and worship Jesus, the great and wise 

God. 

Our, &c. 

11. Come, ye elders! gather the people unitedly into the 
church : 

To-day and evermore remember the love of Jesus and 
the Judgment Cry. 

Our, &c. 

12. Observe Baptism and Communion. Advance, 

And walk wisely in the path of a renewed nature. 

Our, &c. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

' SERPENT WORSHIP. 

Snakes abound everywhere throughout India ; and it will be 
difficult, or impossible, in such a wide territory and with such 
large areas of forest, hill, and jungle, ever wholly to eradicate 
them ; though they have numerous enemies, birds, mangooses^ 
monkeys, wild pigs, as well as mankind. Though generally 
small creatures, these reptiles compel the notice of man, for a 
very little one may by its bite eause death within an hour or 
two. The monstrous pythons in the hills, some thirteen or more 
feet in length, are not venemous, while the deadly cobra rarely 
exceeds three or four feet in length. The great abundance of 
snakes may be gathered from the fact that in Burdwan district 
a dozen years ago above Rs. 30,000 were paid in a short time 
for the destruction of poisonous snakes, though only two annas 
were paid for each head ; and in 1 880 in the Bombay Presidency 
177,078 snakes were destroyed, as many municipalities there 
have begun to offer rewards for their destruction:> 

It is difficult to realize the melancho.Iy fact that 20,000 human 
lives and over 50,000 head of cattle are yearly lost in India 
through the ravages of wild beasts* and snakes ; by far the 
greater proportion of the loss of human life being caused by 
serpents, while cattle are more frequently carried off ffy wild 
beasts. These odious reptiles kill about i;i,ooo persons annually 
throughout India ; while, on the other side of the account, about 
200,000 snakes are killed. The number of deaths reported is, 
doubtless, far short of the actual truth, as many parts of the 
country are beyond the minute observation of Europeans and 
officials. The Governor-General in Council has recently urged 
increased attention to the subject to diminish this grievous and 
augmenting, but preventible mortality. 

Although no statistics of deaths by snake bite have ever been 
published in the Travancore Government reports, there is no 
reason to suppose that deaths are fewer in proportion than in 
other parts of India; and I know from painful experience that 
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such deaths frequently occur. The whole country is full of 
cobras, and I have known many deaths, and still more narrow 
escapes— snakes falling on the shoulders or hands when doors 
or windows are opened ; snakes winding round the leg of the 
chair on which one is sitting ; snakes found under the bed or 
the floor mat, in bedrooms and verandahs, or darting out when 
houses long closed are opened ; not to speak of laying the hand 
unwittingly on one coiled up on the bough of a tree, another 
gliding over me while resting on the floor of a chapel, and a 
lady gathering flowers for a bouquet actually seizing and clip- 
ping off the head of a snake along with an , opening rosebud, 
besides all kinds of risks in travelling, bathing, gardening, or 
botanizing in the jungles. The good providence of God and 
his constant guardian care over our lives is ever needed. 

It is no wonder, then, that the serpent shdhld be regarded 
with dread, and that this dread should assume a religious aspect 
The endeavour is ignorantly made to pacify the serpent by 
worshipping it as a deity, instead of using the appropriate means, 
and following the example of the Jews, who said in their time 
of need, “ Pray unto the Lord that He take away the serpents 
from us.” Most nations of antiquity appear to have rendered 
divine homage to serpents. 

The serpent is mixed up with all the superstitions, mythology, 
and traditions of India. Various places are named after it, as 
Nagore, Negapatam, NAgercoil, NAgpore. The last-named place 
is said by Sir W. Elliott to be called after the Nags, a race of 
Scythian lineage, who invaded India about 600 B,C., and had the 
figure of a snake as their national emblem and standard. 

, Certain dem'gods are fabled to exist, called NAgas, having a 
human face wiUi the tail of a seipent, and the expanded neck 
of a cobra. The king of the serpent race, Ananta, is described 
as superior in wisdom and intelligence, having one thousand 
heads, on one of which he supports the world. He is reputed 
as forming both the couch and canopy of Vishnu, and is 
venerated in various parts of India. Snake worshippers expect 
after death to go to a heaven called Ndgaldka^ where many 
snakes live, and are happy. 

Siva wears a snake as an ornament in the hair of his bead ; 
and the same creature is worn as a ring by his wife. Legends 
are told of the gods churning the sea to recover the elixir of 
immortality, with a great mountain for a churning stick, and the 
five-headed serpent Ananta for a rope, the poison issuing ^roal 
whose mouth was drunk up by Siva, and made his neck hhi^ 
He is hence called Nilakandan, a favourite name in Traval^ore. 

Natives are careful not to speak disrespectfully of siidi 
powerful creatures: as the Malayalies of the Shervaroy Hills 
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white hunting Ac tiger only speak of it as a 

is fum tfmhirtht, “the good lord, or ««/<« pdmbUt the 

®**^(®^’worsh^ is closely connect^ with demon wo™]'‘P* 
and^figute is frequently carved on their 
the serpent god are very common. In the tort at * , 
about hfty of ihese images stand together under the shade of a 
nfibte banWtree Idol gods are often surrounded by numerous 

«riB*S*tS'ontt« In Malabar is stated as follows in 

***T^e^'firat* l^afiman colonists brought by Parasu Rdma did 
not long remain, because they were unable to 
slacks of serpents which infested the county. ARct thy le 
Kerala, it* was fbr some time under the undisturbed control of 
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the sero«vts. Other Brahmans were thpn brought by Pyasu 
mtnaf their kudumi-vras removed from the back to tlitf front 
the head to prevent their returning to thy former home y d 

people. Dividing them into sixty-four^llages,.he granteyo 

Stem freehdd lands in various parts df ye country ; yd a 
Srtten of the Brahmans* estates he allotted to the serpente who 
ESuted them before, ordering the Rahmans to ryardtoe 
diOTHgods, and to prewnt offerings The 

were thus pacihed. Parasq Rdma establi^y the 
n«Wa on the sea-coaft, Sdstdvu on the hills, yd 
and Watt (demons) in the interior, and defeated 
^ Hearing of the pleas^t and peaceful settlement 
of SSs» W Kdrala, the Bramahs who had fled ^m the seiv 
: the Tub Brahmans, distinct from 

• ■yef,S^-^Villa^rs." ■ ^ . 
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The snake is to this day an object of worship to the Nambiiri 
Brahmans. It is also prominent in the image of Patmandbhan, 
or Vishnu, and in the legend of his fane in Trevandrum, which 
is properly Tini-ananta-puram^ “ the city of the serpent 
Ananta.” One form of the legend is given in " Land of 
Charity/’ p. i6i : another version states that Rdma and his 
brother appeared at Ananta Kidu to a priest, who prepared 
food for them. After eating, Rdma fell asleep, and Latchmana, 
finding no mat or pillow for his brother’s comfort, kindly 
changed himself into a large five-headed snake, and made 
RAma i^eep on this. ^ 

It is singular, however, that the killing of the black serpent 
KAliya was one of the most momentous of Krishna’s exploits^ 
frequently represented in sculpture, a fine example of which 
may be seen in the temple at Tenkdsi in Tinnevelly. The 
story is given by Maurice* thus : — 

« “ The monster’s infectious breath had poisoned the whole 
current of the Jumna. The great envenomed serpent Kali 
ndga thus determined to try his strength with Krishna. Cattle 
and men died as soon as they^ drank. Krishna restored them 
to life, combated with the serpent, which aimed at once a 
thousand bites with his thousand heads, and twisted his folds 
round Krishna’s body. He at length took hold of the ser- 
pent’s heads, one after another, and tearing them from his 
body, set his foot on them, and began to dance in triumph on 
each of them.” Some figures are said also to show the reptile 
biting his foot. 

Snake worship is especially common in the west and south 
of India. Thioughout the whole of Travancore this strange 
and degrading superstitiop prevails. Silver representations of 
Vishnu trampling under foot a snake are kept by Brahmans 
in their houses and worshipped in private.f But the worship 
is practised chiefly by Sudras, Brahmans of an inferior order 
officiating as t^jeir priests. When Sudras find a snake, they 
catch it by a cord with a noose tied to the end of a long rod, 
place it carefully in an earthen pot, and bring it to the place 
of worship, or let it loose in the jungles. Should they find 
others killing these precious reptiles, they earnestly beg for 
their protection, or lavish abuse on the persons who have com- 
mitted the sacrilegious act. Offerings of fruits, cakes, flour, 
milk, or rice are made to the snake god, and once a year a 
lamp is kept burning before it. 

Live snakes arc kept in small temples dedicated to them, 

♦ Indian Antiquities.” 

+ The accomi)anying small enwaving is taken from a copper idol of this kind in 
)riy possession. The larger one is kindly lent by the Religious Tract Society. 
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and fed and worshipped by the people. Sometimes wealthy 
Ndyars spend much money in this worship, even in cases 
where members of their own families have been bitten and 
died. 

Snakes were formerly used in the trial by ordeal. “ When 
a man will not confess a crime, they take a mantle and wrap 
up in it one of these reptiles : after calling on the gods, the 
accused must thrust his hand into the mantle and lift up the 

snake. If he be bitten, he is considered guilty To such 

an extent do the Canarese carry the superstition, that whenever 
they find a dead cobra they consider themselves bound to 
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burn its body with a small piece of sandalwood, a grain of gold 
dust, corals, &c., using the same ceremonies as at the burning 
of the body of one of the high castes.” (Canter Visscher.) 

Some of the priests and temples profess to be able to grant 
special immunity from snakebite, or miraculous cures ; and the 
ignorant credulity of the people, as well as the uncertainty, 
after a shake has escaped, whether it was venomous or in- 
nocuous, aids in maintaining the imposition. Incantations are 
sometimes performed by the charmers to the loss of the life of 
the unfortunate patient. Sacred ashes are kept in the pagoda 
of Perunturi Koilappan, or Siva, at Vaikkam, a dose of which 
is administered in case of snakebite. 


Y 2 
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NagereoU (snake-temple) is one of the centres of this wot«hifv 
near Cape Comorin. The principal ime^e of NAga AiMtemt t»f 
" the Snake Mother,” of copper-gilt, and in the form a ser- 
pent, is carried in procession in a car, like other idols, Once a 
year. Inside the temple and without, are numerons stone 
images of snakes. People assemble on Sundays and other 
special days from many quartel-s, bringing milk, sugar, and 
cocoanuts to worship the serpent goddesa The priests keep 
up the repot t that within a circuit of a mile from the temple no 
snakebite will be mortal ; and daily some sand from the sea- 
shore i& distributed from the temple as a charm or protection. 
Live snakes also are said to be kept there for purposes Of 
worship. 

Perhaps the principal seat of this superstition in Travancore 
is at Idanarehdla in Kartigapalli district, which I visited in 
1 880. All that countr}' is devoted to serpent worship. At a 
distance we heard extraordinary tales of this place, even from 
intelligent natives — that there was a vast grove, in which was 
a kind of cave where snakes were kept in large numbers — the 
priestess, a Nambiiri virgin devoted to this service, who cannot 
leave the grove, and is fed by her mother carrying food to heiw 
no one else dare approach the reptiles — she becomes very 
beautiful and shining in appearance, and lives to a great age- 
milk is put in a tub and offered to the serpents at evening, and 
has all been drunk up by the morning I 

A very different state of things was found on a personal 
visit. Situated in a fine rich country, dotted wim com- 
fortable houses of Ndyars and Syrians, and many domestic 
groves, so that^it is a common saying that each Hindu house 
has one, the temple is readily approached by boat, as water- 
ways abound. The place steadily shrunk in importance as we 
approached it. Instead of a grove miles in extent, there was 
a fine clump certainly, containing noble specimens of Hopes,. 
Vateria, Hydnocarpus, and Calophyllum trees, but <mly< sap « 
hundred and fifty y^rds in diameter, berides another gfrove 
much smaller. Instead of a sacred virgin of resplendent 
we found Nambidr or Ilayathu priests, a low class of Bcahtnahs 
living with Sudra concubines. The priests have a good tded 
dwelling-house, adorned with excellent wood caiiyiBg^ 
brass decorations, provided with a vegetable and ihdt fptMfl/l, ' 
and a neat courtyard, in the centre of Which 
group of trees — Tamarind, Palmyra, and PolncianA'-'^ 4 ^MH^« , 
circular platform built round the stem% as is 
vicinity of templea On the other side of the roaid atdll^ia. 
neat little cottage, where their wives resided. 
buildinga consisting of a house for purificatory ’ 
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lesser fanes dedicated respectively to the 
snake goddess, in which the large images 
ahrj^% itoi^.in the'owitre of grove. These are surrounded 
l^^ia^ohg wall, and on two sides of the. temple projects a square 
I»aaOim of.;Stone, raised about a yard above the ground, as a 
stahd for the display of the stone images of the snake, which 
me ranged aku^ the outer edge of the platform, and number 
nmtfly a .thoussmd in all. The im^es are of several kinds, 
mottt pf them about a foot in height, but some very small, 
msmji^itd them copies of the usual representation of the se^ent ; 
Others having ^jiree or^ five heads, others Krishna, or. Siva, or 
the: Slya lingam* engraved within the hood. These figures 
haye been presented from time to time by devotees or persons 
expo^ to danger from snakes. In such cases offerings are 
made at this shrine. While we were there, some one brought 
an offering of raw rice, and laid it on the platform. We could 
see no live snakes, and, of course, could not be allowed ,to 
enter either the grove or the temple. 

, The annual festival is held in September, on Ayilliam day, 
auspicious for - serpent worship, and is attended by all castes. 
Wealthy people usually offer two or three rupees ; the poorer 
classes a quarter or half a rupee. Some Hindus in time of 
sickness present golden jewels and five«headed serpents to 
tihis temple and grove. Pulajws also come to make presents, 
but are kept standing at a great distance, whence they must 
send their gifts. They are told that if they do not propitiate 
the serpents, they shall suffer from them, and that they must 
not attempt to kill snakes, else they will be afflicted with 
leprosy as a punishment. Thus the priests, thoamore intelligent 
'afid influential order, for their owg purposes, actually terrify 
and hinder the poor and uninstmeted from protecting themselvea 
: This worship is a source of much profit to the priests, who 
pretend that no one bitten within the distance of a mile|rom the 
^ace dies. They showed a Sudra who had b^en bitten, but he 
adnnit^ that the accident occurred at night, and that he could 
.110% ther^ore, be certain that it was caused by a cobra. In 
ceayipreation priest justified this cultus from the Keraldl- 
' |(ii^!acoordii^ to the legend given above. A Nambfiri in the 
■ is api^ied to by any who have suffered from 
lie gives them a stone, repeating mantrams over it, 

. . it be kept in their houses they shall 

^ .■ ^i.l^|M^ntitious natives am to kill snakes, believing 

will be tidcen:ui^ them for the offence. In the 
curm 0^ the cobra is Supposed to be inflicted 
.4 a^-tbis is supposed to prevent off- 
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spring. A five-headed cobra is made and worshipped to ex- 
piate the sin of killing it by a person or his ancestors. In 
North Travancorc, Syrian Christians kill snakes when they 
come in their way, but other classes do not. In Trevandrum, 
while a colporteur was reading to some people, a serpent passed 
by him into the courtyard. He wished to kill it, but was for- 
bidden. It is our god,’' they said. 

Dr. Doran, of Cottayam, mentions that he met with a family 
in the Cochin country who made a household god of a cobra. 
It dwelt on the premises where they resided, and was served 
with dajly offerings of food by each member of the family ; 
while, at the same time, its power as a divinity was regarded 
with uncommon awe. It happened that one day a native girl, 
one of the children of the family, about ten years of age, was 
bitten by it, and Dr. Doran, in the course of his visits to the 
people, approached the dwelling just as she had breathed her 
lajjt. On hearing the cause of the poor child’s death, he asked 
them if they had killed the snake, and he relates that never 
will he forget the expression of countenance of the child's 
mother when she replied : ‘‘ Sir, if we were to kill the cobra, 
which is still about the house, all the other members of the 
family would die likewise.'* 

When the serpent gods are supposed to be offended in any 
way, domestic or local festivals may be held to propitiate 
them. At Vakkam, near Anjengo, such a festival was con- 
ducted in a private garden, of which the following account was 
given : — 

In former days there was a grove in this place, where the 
Serpent King icsidcd. An inhabitant cut down the grove, 
and built houses insteai^ for which he was cursed by the 
offended god. Most of his family died, and those who sur- 
vived were reduced to poverty. To remove the curse, an 
astrologer, who was consulted, advised the celebration of a 
festival in honour of the god, and at an expenditure of no less 
than a thousand fanaiTK.” 

Not long since, at Warkkala, several members of a family of 
Ilavars having been attacked, one after another, with leprosy, 
they had recourse to witchcraft to find out the cause of the 
calamity. The sorcerer advised them that they had failed to 
pay due homage to Ndga Raja, the serpent king, and should 
erect a domicile for him to reside in, and make special offerings 
to pacify his wrath. A large quantity of rice, cocoanuts, and 
other provisions was offered ; and a number of Kuravars were 
invited to feast upon these, after going through some ceremonies. 

In a lecture on Travancore by Sir Madava Row, the subject 
is treated in a rather humorous manner. He says ; — 
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Though people die from their venomous bites, serpents are 
worshipped as a living deity. Respectable natives deem it a 
duty to set apart a cool patch in their gardens for the com- 
fortable residence of snakes. Occasionally they creep out, and 
get out into the house itself, just by way of a little change. 
He had seen many title-deeds in which the snakes of the estate 
are conveyed along with other rights to the purchaser. It is 
reserved to the rising generation of Travancore lawyers to 
determine whether the snakes constitute movable or immov- 
able property. Cobras wander about freely, and in broad day- 
light, in certain of the famous Pagodas. There is a temple 
dedicated to Krishna, which is peculiarly sacred to cobras. 
Every time he visited the temple he was greeted by one or 
more, of these reptiles. Once he saw a huge cobra quietly 
passing a few yards off, followed by a band of devotees with 
clasped hands. Suddenly it turned, and began to wriggle on 
towards the speaker, who instantly recollected that he hj-d 
some urgent business elsewhere, and hurriedly left the sacred 
precincts ! *' ^ • 

In parts of the country where these dangerous reptiles are 
regarded with most veneration, it is possible that the clanger to 
human life arising from the great abundance of snakes is slightly 
diminished by the comparative tameness of the creatures, 
though of course this would not lessen the risk from inadver- 
tently treading on them in the dark, or turning over them in 
sleep, and thus forcing them to bite. Serpents, happily, do not 
chase men, or seek to attack them, but rather try to escape ; 
they only bite when trodden upon or driven to bay. No doubt 
they are more familiar, and even audacious, •where the poor 
superstitious people fear to drive thefli away or annoy them, but 
only throw a piece of stick or clap their hands, crying Po, addi' 
Go, you fellow ” ; and it usually i^oes off. But it is quite an 
error to say that they never do injury, for a recent instance 
occurred of a Nambiiri Brahman dying at, Ambalapulcy of 
snakebite. ^ ^ • 

A serious practical difficulty, involving many human lives 
and the interests of many families, arises out of this miserable 
superstition in the reluctance of most Hindus to kill snakes, 
and of the Sirkar to offer rewards for their destruction. It is 
very remarkable that no reference is made in any State Admin- 
i^ration Report to the number of deaths by snakebite, except 
to the few cases who survive long enough, and reside sufficiently 
near, to be brought to the hospitals, and thus included in the 
reports of the European physician. There might be some 
difficulty in collecting full and reliable statistics of all deaths 
from this cause in the more distant and hilly parts of the 
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countty, but no attempt at a separate enumeration of this class 
of accidents is made, and one cannot but fear that it is the 
superstition alone which leads the authorities to dread looking 
the facts in the face. 

The contrast between British India and Travancore as regmds 
the offer of rewards for the destruction of venomous serpents is 
very marked, and is often referred to by those who take an 
interest in the subject In a little comer of the territory, 
Tangacherry, which belongs to the British, two annas are jMud 
per head ; and in the Cantonment of Quilon, considerate 
British pfficers frequently offer rewards and take a great interest 
in the protection of the lives of their people ; while in Travan- 
core nothing of this kind is ever done. The missionaries 
endeavour to help in a good cause by offering small rewards, 
but, from the scanty means at their disposal, their efforts are 
scarcely worth mentioning in view of the importance of the 
whole subject. 

‘it is most distressing to think of such trifling with the lives 
of men under theacover of religious prejudice. " Akintsa paramo 
dtiarmmak," “ Not killing ”-^thc firOT law of Buddhism — “ is the 
highest charity,” has been adopted as the offlcial motto of the 
Cochin State ; but charity to the snake is death to the ^or man 
and his children. It is often said that there is something good 
in every religion ; but it is extremely difficult to see any good 
whatever in the serpent cultus. A cruel selfishness and apathy 
must probably bear a part of the blame. Each one thinks that 
himself will escape, and cares little for others, so that men will 
often not take the trouble to remove a dangerous stone out of 
the road, mufjh less to destroy a dangerous reptile. To 
Europeans the risk is pmctically almost nil s I have never 
known a death amongst them from snakebite. The few 
wealthy natives; also, who have conveyances, servants, lamps, 
and otj^er conveniences, and are able to exercise caution, are 
proportionately less exposed to danger. The peril increases In 
proportion to the povarty and rough work, the thougbtles$aei» 
and exposure of the people. Yet the lives of tihe poor and 
labouring classes are not without their value to the State by 
their money earnings and production, not to speak of ^ yabtc 
of tbeir lives to themselves and those dependent upon 
And even the highest are not quite exempt from this 
it threatens every household ; nowhere is were absolute seeitfHy, 
Serpents most infest the fields, woods, and waste ]^boe|L 
procure their prey of small animals ; but they also mio 
houses and towns, haunting holes in the gardens^ or tile teofisi 
and purlieus of dwellings, whence they dart out and 
people. 
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Cases of snakebite usually, in fact, o<xur near habitations ; 
fof while twenty times as many more cattle than persons are 
l^led tigers and other wild beasts, snakes kill many more 
humdn beings than cattle. The greater proportion of casual- 
ties occur in Ae night time, and more than half of these 
during sleep. The reptile creeps near the sleeper for warmth, 
or in Its quest for prey — ^he turns in his sleep, or* throws out a 
hand or foot, and is bitten. Death takes place after great 
suffering in from two to twelve hours. It is rare that cases of 
mortal bite reach the hospitals; and there seems to be no 
j!^>ecific yet discovered for the poison of the cobra. 

We look to the spread of enlightenment and true religion to 
abolish the superstitious veneration of the serpent, and the 
havoc,and miseries thence arising. The Sirkar might, however, 
very well adopt immediate measures to encourage Christians, 
Muhammadans, and others, to join together in exterminating 
these hateful and noxious reptiles, and so reduce the present 
melancholy loss of life. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

HINDU CASTE AND POLLUTION. 

According to the census of 1875, the number of distinct castes 
found in Travancore is no less than 420 ; but many of these 
are merely subdivisions of other castes, or large families 
separated from the parent stock through various causes. Some 
may eat together, but individuals belonging to distinct castes 
never intermarry. People of any caste coming from a neigh- 
bouring country are usually treated as distinct by their fellows 
here, their customs and social consideration often being, in some 
respects, different. Thus there arc Ilavars in Tinnevelly, and 
Ilavars in Canara, who are in a much more degraded condition 
than with us. Caste is not a mere form of " division of labour.” 
This theory is but an excuse offered by some for Hindu Caste. 
The institution is based and defended on definite religious 
grounds, and is strictly maintained in practice, being woven 
into the very texture of Hindu society. “ Caste,” says Barth 
in his ‘ Religioi^ of India,' is the express badge of Hindu- 
ism. Caste is not merely tjie symbol of Hinduism ; but, accord- 
ing to the testimony of all who have studied it on the spot, it is 
its stronghold. .It is, therefore, a religious fact of the first 
order.” ^ The gulf which separates one caste from another is 
often very great, jls great, almost, as between distinct species of 
animals ; or as that which exists between mankind and their 
cattle or dogs. The cordon of division is strangely effective 
and complete in its operation. There are little hamlets of low- 
caste people situated in secluded valleys and corners of the rice 
fields, near which one might pass for years without observing 
them ; and there are Brahman agrdra^ns or closes, intentionally 
retired from public view, where the entrance of a stranger would 
be regarded with hostility, horror, and alarm, and would lead at 
once to personal attack upon him. 

Pretences are sometimes made by individuals to high^ 
than their real cpte. During a festival at Trevandrum, several 
goldsmiths putting on the dress and ornaments of a superior 
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caste, walked boldly into the temple. We have known one 
or two apostates from Christianity, well educated in English, 
who assumed Sudra names, and passed in distant parts of the 
country as such. But impostors are detected by very simple 
means. A Shdnar youth who took the high-caste seat at a 
public cook-shop was discovered by his mode of eating rice, 
picking it up with the fingers,* while a Brahman scoops it up 
gently with the side of the hand lest he should tear with his 
nails the leaves which they are accustomed to use as plates. 
Strangers at feasts are therefore closely scrutinized and 
watched. Still, jhanges in caste do, in odd instances, succeed. 
A Tamilian, for instance, readily alters his ktidnmi from the 
back to the front of the head ; and becomes a Malaydli. 

Eating together is one of the grand tests of identity of caste, 
and earnest discussions are often held as to what constitutes 
pollution in eating. A typical case occurred in Calicut. A 
Brahman had been confined in the jail there, and bathed in the 
common well ; but after his release asserted that he had eaten 
no cooked food, only fruits, which do not convey pollution, and 
drank only the water of the cocoanut. The Ranee of Calicut 
charged him with polluting the temple, of which she is manager, 
by entering it, he being now impure and out-caste, and his 
daily prayers without efficacy. Tamil Brahmans, it is said, 
might do all this without losing caste, but in Malabar opinions 
differ. The suit, as such, was dismissed by the British Courts, 
but it was very properly held that the Ranee's permission was 
needed to enter her temple. Brahman prisoners in the jail 
at Trevandrum are taken outside for their meals, so that their 
caste standing n>ay not be affected. • 

In the Piijapura jail, where there are no Brahmans, but a 
few caste men, it is somewhat amusing to see small clay walls 
of about a foot in height built to svpa^ratc between the cooking 
places of the different castes — a feeble but harmless attempt to 
preserve their caste purity.- 

In 1873, when the Nagercoil temple *vas 3 eclarcd to have 
been polluted by the entrance of the children of Sesha Iyengar, 
a Brahman who had given his young virgin daughter again in 
marriage after the death of her betrothed husband, expensive 
ceremonies were performed for the purification of the sacred 
edifice. The priests, though professedly celibate, were known 
to live in intercourse with the temple women ; wicked men and 
cheats of various kinds might enter, but not a remarried widow, 
or any who had aided and abetted *’ in her crime. A minor 
purification was first performed, but a greater and more thorough 
cleansing being required, Namburi Brahmans skilled in the 
Tantras were called. The ceremonies cost the Sirkar over 
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Rs. 320. A sacriiidal fire was kindled and fed Mdth choice 
material, sprigs of Ficus religiosa, milk, butter, and ghee. 
Around this fire were one large and twenty-one small pots 
representative of demons, each girt with cotton cloth, painted 
with mystic diagrams, and adorned with flowers and mango 
leaves. Propitiatory offerings were made and incantations 
uttered ; then the contents of the smaller vessels were poured 
into the large one, and all emptied over the head of the . serpent 
god who had been insulted. The ceremony closed with the 
gift of a cow to Brahmans. 

In the Satapatha Brahmana of the White Yajur Veda, oere*- 
monial impurity proceeding during the celebration of sacrificial 
rites from the touch of a carpenter, or any other sacrificially 
impure person, is represented as removed by the sprinkling of 
sacrificial water. This passage Dr. John Wilson thinks “ forms 
a key to the caste institution of sparska, or defilement by Con- 
tact. What occurred at sacrifices was afterwards extended to 
what may occur in any circumstance in social life, to the debase- 
ment of large classes of - the community.” 

This absurd notion is carried to a preposterous extreme in 
Travancore, and is certainly one of the greatest evils that 
afflict the country — the fans et origo of much distress and 
suffering to nearly all classes. Ordinary cleanliness is doubt- 
less a virtue, and the pretty tanks close by the temples are, 
when supplied with clean water, both ornamental and useful 
But the idea of ceremonial caste pollution sadly hinders the 
people from social intercourse with one another and from im- 
proving intimacy with other nations. Europeans, because 
they eat flesh ^and mingle with all castes, ase excluded from 
access to the interior ofia native house, or enterii^ beyond 
the common reception hall of a Hindu palace. After shaking 
hands with a European, the caste Hindu must bathe to remove 
the pollution ; and there are special occasions when it Js highly 
inconvenient to them to meet foreigners even in the most caSum 
manner. * 

A native gentleman once conversing with an Eng^idh vlsihoir 
at such a time, was obliged to ask him to excuse ^ omisriofl 
of the usual shaking of hands, and to lay his tetter - on- the 
table, whence it could be lifted without pollutioa."; A 
tinguished Brsdiman priest and Rajah once grafted an'interyrjM(f 
on the express condition that I should not ,exp<^ 
hands, as the old gentleman could not convcmteiitl)^bath|l';|«p - 
then 1 Some intelligent natives, however, are be^hing.io '' 
weary of these absurd and tiresome regulations^ and 
the wish that they were rid of them. * i , 

A British military officer of rank offerii^ his- hai|d:,to' 
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yotii^ Hindu ndlde one day, the latter drew b^ic exclaiming, 
"I cannot tou^')rou to-day. I am holy just now. . We are a 
very r^Jgtous people, you know.” The pliant officer only 
remark]^, you will shake hands with me the next time 

tiiat i ask you.” “Oh, certainly,” replied the innocent youth, 
ihris is precise^ the spirit so severely condemned in Holy 
Scripture-^*' Stand by thyself, *come not near to me ; for I am 
holier thafi thou.” 

Some naughty boys, however, after pla^ng with others of 
inferior caste, 'only go round the comer, wait a while there, and 
then return and {jell their mother th^ have bathed. , 

. Should a Pulayan touch a Brahman, the latter must make 
expiation by immediately bathing, and reading much of the 
sacr<Ml books, and changing his Brahmanical thread. If the 
same man touch a Ndyat, he has only to bathe afterwards. 

Temples must not be approached within a certain distance 
by the low castes. The stone lingam in front of the temple at 
Cottayam is said to be a slave, turned into stone for too near 
approach! A European unwittingly passed along the Brah- 
mans' pathway with his palankeen bearers, between the temple 
and the tank. Complaint was at once made that the temple 
was polluted ; and the Sirkar had to pay the expense of re- 
consecration. During the continuance of the Murajapam 
festival, Europeans are excluded from nearly the whole of the 
fort in Trevandrum. In former times the Mission catechists 
had difficulty even in passing though the streets outside the 
ftxt te attend for report at the Mission House. ■ 

' Brahman temples, therefoirtll are not for the use of all classes. 
The low castes l^ve their own temples and deities of an inferior 
kii^, and dare not touch even the* outer walls of a Hindu 
They may, indeed, muke offerings to noted shrines 
from a distance ; &cir mon^, fort&nately, is not polluted, nor 
ahd other provisions which it is their work to cultivate 
rmd gather, else the Brahmans would starvje outright. At 
Sev^al. -temples there are special festival days on which the 
lowe# castes have permission to approach a little nearer for 
and amusement. 

;; Because of tins theory of pollution, our mis«on churches, to 
udlkh pmuens'Of all castes are freely welcomed, could only be 
in retired localities, or at some distance 
toad. Scarcely could a desirable site be 
or^^laimied from waste, but the objection 
:tt‘" was -near some road used by a religious 
' dt;iome',h|!gged ston^ or well. The official reply to 
.,a i^iftnal requ^ tot .|)minisidon to purchase the land on which 
p(ie .msMlbii Slow stands was that it was too near the 
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road by which some procession went, therefore permission 
could not be granted. The result has proved this all nonsense. 
In asking the Sirkar for permission to take up another piece 
of waste land, the Gumastha measured our land, omitting thirty 
feet all along the side of the road on the ground that the 
native Christians would pollute the public passing by it. The 
matter had to be brought before \he Dewdn and pressed ; and 
a second registration was made for this narrow strip of land in 
order to give us frontage to the road. 

All dread the raising of the lower classes and their admission 
to the. common rights of humanity. “The. very essence of 
caste lies in the degradation of others.” Hence, as Rev. H. 
Baker wrote, “ Every slight objection to any site that is chosen 
for the building of churches is attended to, false statements are 
made by the district officers, and five or six years pass away 
before a decision is come to ; and that is mostly unfavourable.” 

, All this superstitious punctiliousness is fraught with serious 
inconvenience to the unenlightened high castes themselves. 
They arc unable to travel by sea unless they could land daily 
to cook and eat their food, that prepared with the water on 
board ship being ceremonially unclean. When travelling by rail 
along with other classes, they dare not even take a draught of 
water to refresh themselves ; and often there is great suffering 
from hunger where habitations belonging to their own caste are 
not at hand,' A friend of ours calling a native doctor to the 
Hills for a serious emergency, the poor man could eat nothing 
but plaintain fruits during the two days he was in patient and 
kindly attendance. Barbosa, hoVcver, says that, in his day, 
“during the tinre the Ndyrs are at war, they may touch any 
peasant, and eat and drinl{ with them in their houses, without 
any penalty.” But such a sensible arrangement is not recog- 
nized now. 

It wijl be easy to see how the idea of caste pollution affects 
the use of the public road by people of low caste. Each caste 
is familiar with the prescribed distances within which they may 
approach, or be approached by every other caste in the whole 
scale. A Nair, for example, may approach but must not touch a 
Nambiiri Brahman — a Pulayan must remain at a distance of 
ninety- six steps. Until lately Pulayans were not allowed even 
to approach the roads. 

When they had palm-leaf umbrellas and other small articles 
to sell, they laid them down near the highway, and standing 
at the appointed distance shouted to their customers. Land- 
owners could not approach their labourers in the rice fields, but 
must call to them from the boundary. Hence the habit of 
shouting aloud in conversation, which many respectable men 
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have acquired. Cottayam Pulayars put a few green twigs on 
the road side, near where they are working, to warn off high- 
castes. 

Pulayars walking on the high road are required to rim off 
into the jungles or fields when high-caste people pass along. 
Where there is plenty of room, a kind of side-walk is sometimes 
formed in this way. It is most painful to see a poor and in- 
offensive woman, with a load on her back, or burdened with an 
infant, compelled to scramble up the steep sides of the road and 
retire into the jungle, to allow a high-caste man to pass ; or 
seeking for a favourable chance to cross the highway, or go 
along it. She waits till one party has gone on — then makes a 
dash — but perhaps is balked by meeting another party in the 
opposite direction. What discomfort, misery, and waste of time 
all over the country, and that for no rational purpose or appreci- 
able advantage to any one ! If the Pulayar did not speedily 
move out of the way, instant death was the penalty : the lo\y- 
caste man in former times would be at once cut down by the 
sword of the Nair. Now-a-days respectable passengers, when 
polluted by accident or by the obstinacy of inferiors, sometimes, 
on the principle that they “ may as well be hanged for a sheep 
as a lamb,” join in giving a good thrashing to the disrespectful 
low-caste passengers. On one occasion a party of Brahman 
travellers meeting a set of coolies carrying a heavy log of tim- 
ber, ordered them to put it down and run off the road. This 
they positively declined, under the circumstances, to do, and 
the Brahmans began to beat them ; but the coolies did, at last, 
lay down their load, and gave them as much as they got. There 
are, again, cases in which high-caste people a, re glad, for the 
moment, quietly to ignore these rules] and a Chogan or Ilavan 
gets a good thrashing for his over-anxiety to keep a Brahman 
pure by informing the latter that he was defiled by too near 
approach, when he would have passed on unconsciously and 
without further disturbance, ^ 

At one period I was quite surprised to see all Pulayars get 
far out of my way when driving along the roads, as most of them 
should know that a missionary cared nothing for their approach. 
After being puzzled for some time as to the cau.se of this, I 
detected my horsekeeper, an Ilavan, behind me making threaten- 
ing signs and gestures to Pulayars approaching, that they 
might run off, in order to save his caste dignity ! Yet Ilavars 
and Chogans were, and still are in most parts, similarly driven 
out of the way by Brahmans. Missionaries have pleaded the 
cause of all classes alike, and to a large extent succeeded in 
procuring the emancipation of Shdnars and Ilavars from such 
bonds, but as soon as one caste has somewhat risen from their 
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degradation they inflict similar indignities upon their inferiors^; 
unless restrained by the fear of God, or a sense of justice to 
their fellow-men. A most cruel and selfish thing is Hindu caste ! 

Where the road is too narrow, or closed in with walls, it may 
suffice for the inferior to keep to the far side ; but sometimes no 
quarter is shown to the unfortunate low-caste passenger. On 
one occasion I found three native Christians, who hid kindly 
accompanied me to help the cart across a river, tied, on attempt- 
ing to return to their homes, to the wheels of the carts belonging 
to certain handymen, because they did not leave the road, 
which in fact was impossible at that place, there being strong 
hedges on either side. Happily, as I myself was able to bear 
testimony on behalf of my poor friends, there wi^ no great 
difficulty or delay in procuring the punishment of'the brutal 
handymen by a hne of three rupees each. 

In 1878, a Sudra, a drunken and violent character, hap- 
pening to pass by the road from the market, saw a Pariah 
Christian woman, fatigued and footsore, sitting down by the 
roadside to rest a while. The man assaulted and struck her 
with his stick on account of her not moving to a distance to 
avoid polluting him. Her son, who was present, defended his 
mother, giving the assailant two strokes in return, with a stick 
he had in his hand. This was supposed by the judge, who 
afterwards dealt with the case, to be “ natural enough, though it 
may be a grievous offence for a low-caste man, especially a 
Pariah, to strike one of the higher caste, according to the 
Dharma Sdstram. But it must be remembered that the 
prisoner was a catechumen of the Mission, and that the neces- 
saty results of education and civilization are a feeling of self- 
worthiness, and a yearnjng after independent thought 1^ 
action. With these. One’s rights as recognized, or not re** 
cognized, by Society and by political Government are felt and ' 
dwelt upon.” 

About a month afterwards the Sudra died of intemdttent 
fever, and a noble opportunity was presented to the p^ite 
officials, who came to bury the poor man, to niagnify. a 
case into a great crime, and win fame by displaying Aeh^ . . 
and . ability in detecting murder ; at the same time .to InBIOi, 4 
blow on the spread of religion and freedim anUpng^iAilie' 
o^pxious Pariahs. Accordingly seven Christian. 
seized, mostly heads of families, and . charged wjth 
of tile Sudra, and they were kept in prison >for 
month before they were acquitted and release^ 
persecutors went scot free. In the jndg«nenti 
marked, *‘Th& is a petty case: 4 he ciroimstances ^e 
compass though, , evidently, from caste prekdi^ <k' 
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•committing officer may be supposed not to be free, it has been 
made to assume the formidable proportions of murder. One 
witness says, ‘I deposed none of those things — wliat further 
they might have written at the Police Cutcheny 1 am not able 
to say, since my statement was not read over to me. I simply 
affix my mark in the paper presented to me, as 1 was desired ti"* 
do.’ — There was sufficient in tile affair to excite tlic strong caste 
prejudice of the scribe who took down the evidence ; and the 
opportunity for spicing it with extravagant statements, in order, 
perhaps, to supply at least some grouiuls that might seem priinh 
facie to justify the ])risoner’s commitment, was not to 1:)e lost 
when hnpitnity zoas secure, and they could be subjected to imprison- 
ment, pending their trial and acquittal, if not found guilty.” 
Such is Travancorc justice as administered by the inferior 
officials, with whom the people have firstly and mostly to do ! 

In former times, Euroi)cans were not allowed to travel in the 
interior of the country, but were obliged to keep to the serf- 
shore. The first British Residents also lived near the coast, the 
])resent Residency in the town having been built only in 1830. 
Pkirly missionaries, travelling, a*s they did, much about the 
country, occasionally came across processions, and were driven 
out of the vvay : in some cases their palankeens also were broken. 

Great improvement is rnanife.st, however, in this respect. A 
few years ago, a friend and myself were returning in two bullock 
r carts from a meeting in the South, along the main road, when 
we met the god.s being carried back from their annual visit to 
tlie capital. An escort of sepoys accompanied them, their 
officer walking in front wath sword drawn. We pulled up our 
carts as close to one side as possible, ljut as higli Avails stood on 
either side, we could not go quite out f>f tlie way ; nor, indeed, 
was I desirous to do so, as it seems a plaiji duty to claim all the 
rights of citizens and taxpayers for the sake of the humbler 
classes of the community, who are afraid to insist upoti any 
right, scarcely knowing what their legal righCs are, and arc 
unable to plead their own cause. The ofifeer bade us get out 
of the way for the gods, I showed him that this was im- 
possible, neither vyas it required in these days of freedom, when 
all Christians enjoyed the right to use the public highways. 
But there is a proclamation that you must get out of the way.” 
we replied, “there is not. You may remove us, or our 
carts, as you please ; but we have gone quite close to the side, 
and you have plenty of room to pass.” “ I will report you,” 
said he, “Very well, do so,” and they quietly passed on. Wc 
heard nothing further on the subject. 

“A V^dan, it is said, pollutes the road while he is upon it, but 
a Pulayan pollutes all the road by which he has gone ” 

Z 
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Englishmen can scarcely realise the horror which superstitiouifr 
natives feci when there is any chance of being approached by 
a Pulayan, and the disgust with which these unfortunate people 
are viewed. It is a great struggle for a caste Hindu to pay us 
a visit, or to enter a Church, even to ask medicine or other aid, 
when there is risk of coming near such. Yet it is certain that 
no true civilization or progress, no national prosperity, no true 
religion is possible till this wicked hatred and aversion are 
removed by the improvement in cleanliness, education, and 
moral character of the low castes on the one hand, and by tire 
enlighfenment, philanthropy and spiritual sonversion of the 
high castes on the other. “A house divided against itself 
cannot stand." 

In proportion as civilization is introduced, popular education 
spreads, and new life is inspired into the activities of the people, 
these barbarous restriotions become intolerable and are con- 
tinually broken through, sometimes leading to the commission 
of breaches of the peace by those offended at the impudence, 
as it is deemed, of the lower castes. 

After the commencement of evangelistic work amongst the 
Pulayars by the Church Missionary Society, in 1851, at Malla- 
palli, great opposition was shown by the slaveholders ; the 
slaves who came to learn were oppressed, and those who ven- 
tured to teach them were treated as utterly polluted, and ex- 
pelled from society. Soon there arose the question whether 
Christian converts from such classes should be allowed to walk 
along the public roads, as Syrians and Muhammadans are per- 
mitted to do, or should be kept in the same degraded state as 
before. * , 

The Dew^n decided that this liberty should not be granted, 
and an order was issued on the occasion of a recent convert, 
an Ilavan, passing near a temple in the neighbourhood of the 
Mission House, asserting that " though an Illowan becomes a 
Christian, he Still ^mained an Illowan," and directing that 
converts to the Christian religion should not pass through the 
public highway, but must pass through the held road, that is the 
road the jackals go ! 

It was urged by the Socieiy that this placed Prdtest^ 
Christian converts at an unfair disadvantage as CQnip|r«dij^ 
converts to the Syrian Church, or to Mnhammad;;nUsin^‘u$fd]to 
permitted to eqjoy the status accorded to dtese bodiei 
after much delay the adverse decision, happily, tfiras 
by the Madras Government. ' ‘ 

In 1870^ again, the Madras Government, uiiged 1^1 
which had occurrt^ some time previously, in whteh OA wlHffiillii- 
man was assaulted for passing through a 
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*bisi^s^ii^ts were only punished by a trifling flne,. passed a 
censure Ob the Sirkar for permitting numerous caste disabilities, 
ut^ed their tomoyal, and expressed surprise that any class of 
the public .should be excluded from public thoroughfares. They 
recommended the adoption of the principle that “the public 
high streets of all towns are the property, not of any particular 
caster but 6f the whole community ; and that evety man, be his 
caste or religion what it may, has a right to the full use of them, 
provided that he does not obstruct or molest others in the use 
of than ; atid must be supported in the exercise of thabri^t" 
About the same time the matter was made the subject of 
lenp^hehed public discussion in consequence of a proclamation 
which WM made with beat of drum through the streets, by the 
oihcers of the district, excluding Pulayars from the main road 
near Trevandrum. This having been noticed and taken up by 
the Acting Resident, an announcement appeared in die "Tra- 
vancore Government Gazette” that the notification was un- 


authorized and improper, for which theTahsildar was punished, 
and the Frovertikar dismissed from the service ; and that the 
road in question is open to all classes of the people at all times. 
But in the very next issue appeared a special proclamation 
that the Maharajah himself directed that the Frovertikar should 
not be dismissed, but only fined a month’s salaiy, that being a 
sufficient punisliment for his fault. 

Search has been made, and inquiries instituted of high offi- 
cials, but no copy of any gaieral Proclamation has been found. 


conceding the right of all subjects to the use of the highways, 
so that there is nothing in black and white and> readily acces- 
sible, for ffiose outside the capital, wllere this right is disputed 
or :F^actically denied, to appeal to. It.^ould appear that no 
su^ proclamation has ever been issued, so no one is assured of 
his righis.^ Why should this not be done now ? Is the£irkar 
stdl jimiriBii^, or is it afraid, to grant liberty i It is, indeed, 
said. tlmt a notification was to be issued, c^ing into force from 
Ae !b^hiiua|g.of mjs. io^ 8 — ISth August, 1882, allowing these 
ca^es h^ce&^atd full liberty to walk through public roads, 
a|td public courts without inconvenience ; but 

ijhaiUe .to learn whether this report is correct or 
copy. Has it been yrideiy published— or 

, Horth Trayancore, the low castes 

and caste divisions and evils 
of low-caste origin have 
/pnbtip . roads yet ; ' and it is said 
not to claim this, but 
dse th^ w.ill get b^ten 


z 2 
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and persecuted, and false charges will be raised against them. 
Even Syrians are accustomed to bathe after touching a 
Pulayan, and will not admit converts from this class. Respect- 
able Hindus with whom I conversed in the Cottayam District 
denied strongly, and with apparent sincerity of conviction, that 
there is any law making the public roads free to all classes. 
The native Christians had not heard of it either ; and a mis- 
sionary of whom I made inquiries had not been able to procure 
any copy of such law or proclamation, being informed by the 
Dcwan» that he could not find anything of the kind. Accord- 
ingly, V/ilan boatmen must keep 50 or 60 paces off Nambiiris. 
A Chogan must walk on the far side of the road, if a Nair 
passes ; but must go out of the road altogether for a Brahman. 
Pulayars meeting me, cried po,po (“go’*), and stood still, till I 
assured them they need not fear me. At Cottayam, low-caste 
people are not allowed "to appear in the common market to dis- 
pose of the small articles they bring for sale on market days. 
In taking the sick to the Hospital at Cottayam, the gauntlet 
had to be run. A separate hospital has now been built for low 
castes, but it is rather difficult of access, and a long detour is 
to be taken through the rice fields, the distance by road being 
about a quarter of a mile. A poor slave has been known to 
let his child die — and they love their offspring — rather than 
undergo the delay and chance of a beating in a visit to the 
hospital. Caste takes no account of necessities, charities, or 
infirmities. Yet Pulayar criminals are taken through the 
Cbetty Street. In the Cochin state it is said that the condition 
of the low ca»tes is not so bad, Pulayars being allowed to go 
through the streets and ^Jven into houses. 

Another serious evil arising out of the idea of caste pollution 
is that the covering of the bosom with clothing is forbidden, 
in order to the easy recognition and avoidance of the lower 
castes by theirs masters. This rule of going uncovered above 
the waist as a mark ^f respect to superiors is carried through 
all grades of society, except the Brahmans, The highest sub- 
ject uncovers in the presence of the Sovereign, and His High- 
ness also before his god Patmanibhan. This was also the form 
of salutation even from females to any respectable person. 
Hence deadly offence was given by persons who had resided for 
some time in Tinnevelly and Ceylon, or by Christians who were 
taught in the churches to cover themselves in accordance with 
the claims of modesty and health. 

Such marks of degradation have sometimes been 
on slaves by other nations. In Batavia, at the beginning of this 
century, all slaves were strictly prohibited from walking on the 
flagged causeway in front of the houses, as also from wearing 
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stockings and shoes, in order that their naked feet might be 
the means of making their condition notorious. While, on 
the other hand, che Roman people would not agree to a pro- 
position which was made in the Senate, to distinguish the 
slaves by a particular dress from citizens, lest the number of 
the former being thus easily ascertainable might become dan- 
gerous to the state. 

The upper-cloth covering the bosom is taken off before a 
superior, and tied either round the waist or the head. Orna- 
ments and jewels were similarly dealt with, being forbidden to 
persons of infer|pr caste, except by special grant. Each caste 
and class had its own ornaments and style of dress, differing in 
pattern, value, and material. The higher castes wear gold on 
the upper part of the body only, and silver, as being less hon- 
ourable, on the lower members. Pulayars could only wear brass, 
and Hill people, Vedars, Kuravars, &c., a large number of strings 
of glass beads around the neck and *^lianging on the breast. 
Even to wear the ornaments customary to each caste it was sup- 
posed that special permission was required from the Sirkar, 
showing how the officers kept back the humblest rights of the 
people ; and a notification was published by the Ranee when 
General Munrowas Dewan, and again republished in m . e , 20^0 
(1864) by Sir Madava Row, that ornaments such as they have 
been in the habit of wearing according to the custom of each caste 
might be worn without asking special permission of the Sirkar, 
or paying a fee for the privilege. 

It will now be seen that the free access of the lower classes 
of the population to Courts of Justice, Government officials, 
and fairs and markets, however essential to tl »e public peace, 
security, and prosperity, is still moreidifficult of attainment. In 
consequence of the mingling and interference of superstition 
with every event and business of life, and the consecration of 
the country to idols, most of the public buildings vverG» in the 
vicinity of the temples, and to them the loweft castes could not 
be allowed access. Nor could the officials, being all of high 
caste, afford to be continually polluted by the near approach of 
low-caste witnesses, complainants, or petitioners. As the wit- 
ness could not come to the court, the court must go to the wit- 
ness. But it must not go too near him, and the frequent result 
is that the witness's evidence is taken by the court, or a clerk 
deputed for the purpose, calling the questions to an intermediate 
peon, and the peon shouting them to the witness and repeating 
hts replies to the presiding officer, the distance at which the 
witness is obliged to keep from that functionary being too great 
to allow of the questions and replies being distinctly audible, or 
intelligible. 
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A painful picture has been drawn in one of the public papers 
of the sufferings of students at these places in the Cochin terri- 
tory, but equally true of Travancore, and by no means over- 
drawn. The writer says, “ Notwithstanding the civilization that 
education ought to inculcate in the minds of the rulers of a 
State, we are sorry to say that neither time nor education seems 
to have worked any change in the old usages of the Tahsildars’ 
Cutcherries. Parties to a suit, if they be of low caste, are not 
privileged to approach such places, but have to keep away at a 
distance of fifty or sixty paces from them, the examination of 
witnesses and every other proceeding of a suit being conducted 
at that respectable distance. It is very amusing to watch a 
case of this description going on, for the Gumashta (clerk) of 
the cutcherry has to cry out at the top of his voice every ques- 
tion, and the witnesses or defendants, as the case may be, have 
in turn to respond to them by as loud yells, so that all the pro- 
ceedings are not only audible to those in court, but to those 
out of and far from it, presenting a scene more like a serious 
quarrel than a court of law. 

The low'-caste people \.ho wish to present petitions are thus 
kept away from the court, and are made to stand day after day 
in the hot sun, their heads not being permitted to be covered, or 
they are exposed to merciless rain until by some chance they 
xome to be discovered, or theTahsildar is pleased to call for the 
petition. This procedure is diametrically opposite to the di.s- 
tinct orders of the British Resident conveyed upon the subject 
several years ago, abolishing the barbarous practice in the local 
courts, and we hope, therefore, that the Dewdn will take the 
necessary steps*- to put a stop to the invidious distinction of 
caste prejudice and pollution so rampant in public places of 
business.”* * 

Rev. J. H. Hawksworth, writing in 1855 of the shameful 
attempts made by the slaves’ owners to deter the Pnlayars from 
attending Christian instruction, tells how a schoolhouse 'was 
maliciously burnt dovAi a .second time, and a slave cruelly beaten 
and left lying senseless for attending it. His own mastor sent 
him a day or two afterwards to prefer a complaint at the police 
office, and he called to ask the gentleman how he could get 
within shouting distance of the officials. A slave acquainted 
with the neighbourhood was sent to accompany the complahu^ 
They had to pass through rice fidds, jungles and Mrdeasi.ltq^* 
ing out of reach of the owners. In this they j^ed ; a mSA 
caught them and gave one of them a thrashing, while 
escaped. The attempt to reach the police office was ahawimd^ 
for the day. A second attempt was subsequently 
• fVatem Star, 1879 . 
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resulted in a second thrashing. However, the complaint was 
ultunateljr lodged, the slave’s deposition was taken at the top of 
his voice, and all attempts to get the case beyond that stage 
proved abortive. 

So also a distinguished native clergyman, the Rev. George 
Matthan, in' 1856, relating a case of cruel beating of a slave by 
his master for keeping the Sabbath day, says, “ I thought it 
would be of no use to complain to the authorities ; for I despair 
of justice being obtained, from the general corruption of the 
courts of law in this country, and from the jealous eye with 
which any attempt to raise the slaves would be viewed* by the 
officials." 

Such arrangements are tantamount to a positive denial of 
justice in many cases. Taxes also are paid by go-betweens ; 
and rents to Brahman or Chetry nobles, some of whose agents 
are almost inaccessible to their humbler, tenants ; who can only 
induce some high-caste friend to take their letters, or applica- 
tions, into the sacred street in which the officials reside. 

The position of many of the public buildings has long been 
the subject of serious complaint* by various clas.ses of the in- 
habitants. The ordinary and only road to the cutcherry at 
Suchindram is through the Brahman street, and only open to 
high castes, so tliat even the native missionaries — men equal in 
character, attainments, and influence for good, to any Brahman 
in the country — dare not, on account of caste defilement, 
approach by it, but must go by a circuitous and filthy path 
through the rice swamps : the site for new offices has therefore 
been selected at Kottdr. Several cutcherries have been rebuilt 
in more accessible situations, but |ven this lias not wholly 
remedied the state of things. In some of the new buildings 
business was not regularly condualed for a considerable time. 
The officials occupied them only occasionally, when they could 
not help itf abd especially when superior inspection was*antici- 
pated. They naturally prefer working in the vicinity of the 
temples, sharing in their privileges and*pleasures, and being 
tbemsdv^ thereby to a great extent protected from personal 
pollution Iqr.low.caste suitors. -The more hindrances that are 
preadirted .tO such, the better and the easier for officials of this 
teaitj^amenh In ordinary cases the low classes are not allowed 
to oitc^ny than from 40 to 100 yards. 

■ a near- CO^erty was professedly erected, but 

bpililih^ with mud walls, it was not in 
it tumbled to pieces, and 
At Chenganiira new build- 
it' 4 isappeared, and it is again relniilt) 
but'yei^'''ti^ to tite temi^ At Ambalapuley the officials 
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resort to the new office when low caster apply ; but as ^ere are 
almost always some such in attendance, the officials should 
remain permanently in the new building. At Karundgapally 
there is a new cutcherry ; but the officials are mostly Brahmans, 
so that low castes, and even Chogan Christians, must stand at a 
distance. The Cottayam cutcherry is an old building and very 
inconvenient, Chogans being unable to enter, or Pulayans to 
approach very near. The distance required is about sixty yards. 
Changanacherry standing close to a temple, is worst of all, as 
Pialayars are not allowed to approach within about 200 yards, 
and catinot give their evidence with convenience. 

At Neduvengaud, though the new public offices are in an 
accessible spot, yet the caste prejudices of the Government 
servants are so .strong that access is not yet allowed to low caste 
people — they are all kept, even Christians, at a distance of at 
least twenty feet; and^werc they to complain or intrude, the 
officials, being all of one mind and having a common interest 
on this question, and being the wealthy employers, masters and 
neighbours of the poor people, could readily take revenge when 
opportunity presented itself. 

At Kotdrakara, even in the new Munsiff's Court, no one 
thinks of admitting any low caste men into the court house as 
component parts of “the public,’* and such a thing dare not be 
proposed. One kindly official whom I saw there took great 
credit to himself for having ventured to propose that witnesses 
or suitors of low caste should be allowed to come up quite close 
to the window on the otttsidc, and that a verandah should even 
be erected for their protection from sun and rain. 

Such reforms, though qpntinually pressed on the Sirkar by 
the British Government and by enlightened public opinion, and 
from time to time promise# and even begun, are carried on 
slowly and grudgingly, and are still very incomplete. As to 
means^ the amount expended for the admiration of European 
visitors on the c6stly Museum at Trevaiidrum, or for the Brah- 
mans on a single Sexennial Festival, would have sufficed to 
rebuild all the district cutcherries in Travancore, and thus 
benefit thousands of households amongst the humbler popula- 
tion ; or would have sufficed to establish a hunded village 
schools oppn to all classes. A thorough and universal reTprin 
in this one matter would confer unspeakable benefit upon thc 
masses of the papulation, of whom nearly one half 4i:e 
to these serious disabilities, born to toil and* to 
Some of the very same classes in Malabar now 
most important appointments. It is not right that 
who contribute their quota to rhe revenue shoulid bev^^^^ii^ 
from the courts, schools, and other institutions makltaihed by 
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the public funds. It is now caste, not slavery, that stands in the 
way of further progress. Public servants in their public capacity 
should be expected, as some of the ablest and best of the 
higher officers already do to a large extent, to lay aside all con- 
sideration of the pollution by low-castes ; and, as in British 
India, permit the approach^ of all for business in business 
hours, or when the exigencies of the public service demand it. 

The Metropolitan of India lately expressed his great dis- 
appointment and astonishment to find, during his late tour 
in South India, that in Travancore, the position of women 
should be so degraded, even compared to other parts x>f India, 
and that the most oppressive and degrading of caste rules 
should still be in force, the lower orders being compelled to 
leave, the public roads and retire to the jungle to allow high- 
caste men to pass unmolested. Degraded by the oppression of 
centuries, loaded with such disabilities that it is impossible for 
them to rise or take any social standing in the country, tjjeir 
condition even yet is indeed pitiable. The present able and 
enlightened Maharajah could do nothing to render his reign 
more illustrious than by adopting effectual measures to ameli- 
orate the condition of these poor people. (Diocesan Gazette, 
March, 1882.) 

The same pernicious notion of caste pollution hinders the 
obtaining of public employment by persons who have belonged 
to the lower castes, however they may rise in character, ability 
or reputation. The union with civil duties of religious func- 
tions which have no necessary connection with them, such as 
the administration and management of the Temples and Go- 
vernment Free Inns for Brahmans, not only occupies the time 
of the revenue officers, but makes 5 t impossible for Christians 
or persons of humble birth ever to ^occupy such posts in the 
public service. They would pollute their more sacred fellow- 
officials and the temple buildings. At one time wheia a small 
proportion of respectable Syrian Christians were admitted into 
the service of the Sirkar through the infl^Aence of Colonel Munro, 
it was quite ridiculous to see them standing at the appointed 
distance professedly superintending the measurement of grain 
and the writing of accounts, outside the gate of the sacred en- 
closure. Native Christians are thus excluded from the Revenue 
and Magisterial Departments of the public service, which are 
the best paid and most honourable. Those native Christians who 
make up the total of 65 1 iti Government employmetft are mostly 
in inferior positions as messengers, &c,, chiefly under the Euro- 
pean officials. So long as the present plan of administering the 
temple funds and superintending the feeding of Brahmans ob- 
tains, only Brahmans and Sudras can be appointed in the princi- 
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pal departments. Recently, however, a separate Sheristadar has 
been appointed for the superintendence of these religious duties ; 
and there is no good reason why separate Devassa'm and 
Ootooperah establishments should not be organized in each 
District, thus removing the main substantial difficulty in the 
way of admitting a fair and equal proportion of all classes to 
the responsibilities, honours, and emoluments of the public 
service now so largely monopolised by a few. 

Over and above the religious aspect of this question there is 
of course, a strong conservative feeling among high castes, 
that if tv nian of low-caste birth were admitted, to positions of 
authority, high-caste men would, on occcasions, have to stand 
before him, a situation very repugnant to caste prejudice. But 
this does not present any practical difficulty in British India. 

The same obstacle stands in the way of primary education, 
caste prejudice being allowed to hinder the admission of low- 
castc children into most of the Government schools in Travan- 
core. To the lower castes, both Christian and heathen, is still 
denied the very essential right to a full share in the education 
supplied by the State at the public cost. Of the English and 
Vernacular District Schools only about a third are open to low- 
castes, while from the 199 Village Schools established all over 
the country, except in the far north they are absolutely and 
universally excluded. . A grant-in-aid is indeed made to Mission 
Schools ; but it is highly undesirable that these should be re- 
garded or forced into the position of being schools for low-caste 
children only. To remove this stigma and unite the people into 
one nation, the whole of the Sirkar schools should be opened, as 
in British India, (p all classes of the population. 

Personal experience certainly corroborates the remark of a 
recent writer on India, *‘So fiercely are the higher castes 
opposed, not only to associating with low-caste pupils, but to 
their beyig educated at all, that it is with the greatest difficulty 
we can obtain site^ for Christian schools in the villages, if the 
high-caste people can tlirow impediments in our way." Every 
Day Life in India,” by Rowe, p. 80.) In certain Goyemment 
village schools to the north of Cottayam, even Syrian Christian 
boys (who are admitted as of good caste), are seated apart, at 
a distance from the other children, lest the Hindu boys should 
be polluted by accidentally touching them ; when this 
happen, complaint is made to the teacher. The Cfaogans 
the principal part of the population in those parts, but dare 
approach the school, and are deprived of the privileges of . 
cation and civilization on account of the supposed infetiority ^ 
their caste. 

The objection urged against granting to the lower tastes 
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admission into the public schools is the trite and futile one 
that, if toey were admitted, the higher castes would at once 
leave the school. Even so able an administrator and scholar 
as Sir Madava Row was led astray by this notion. “The 
religion," said he in his Report for m.b. 104s, "of the high- 
caste pupil forbids his associating with the low-caste pupil ; 
and if the State in present ’circumstances throw the schools 
open indiscriminately to all castes, the practical alternatives 
offered to the high-castes arc either that they should forego the 
advantage of State education, or secure that advantage under 
serious violence to religious feelings.” • 

But what becomes of the religious and conscientious objec- 
tions of the high-caste pupils in the High School and College 
at Trevandrum, which are open to all who can manage to 
obtain -the primary education and the means to continue it, 
and are actually attended by lads of Ipw-castes and Christian 
converts of all sorts, except Pulayars ? Do the Brahman apd 
Sudra scholars of those institutions feel that they arc losing 
their souls by sitting on the same benches with low-caste 
scholars, for the poor reward of *0 English education and the 
temporal benefits anticipated therefrom ? So of the few 
District Schools open to all. And if it were a part of the 
religion of a moiety of the people to. deprive the other mc 4 fety 
of their civil rights, such religious prejudices must give way, if 
common justice and the public good are to prevail. 

Just think of the amazing selfishness and effrontery of the 
demand made on the part of the wealthier and more respect- 
able inhabitants. They have any amount of pecuniary means 
at command to establish schools for themseive.'ft as exclusive in 
principle as they please. To save tbeir own pockets, however, 
they claim admission to the public schools, which may be 
resided as a kind of charity. And; ^ey not only accept this 
charity, but they even venture to assert a claim to its exclusive 
enjo}m)ent. The wealthier classes are to benefit by the public 
expmiditure for benevolent purposes ; fliey will also drive off 
the poorer classes who shall dare to apply'for the same, and 
vAo yet have contributed their proportidnate share towards the 
genei^ expenditure I 

But the experiment has been made over aiid over again in 
^ lailways, govenainent service, army, and sdiools of British 
; So indeed, M but a few schools are open to all, 
expeot the’ bigh-castes to hold aloof from them as 
. an^ at^^matie^ by the presence of the despised 
to hedd out the threat in other: schools, that if 
the.hm-castra are udmitted they will leave. Mission schools 
in^thKrbus parts India have met with the same objection. 
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and by manfully holding out against caste assumption they 
have gained the day, and their scholars have yielded within, 
at most, a few weeks. Let the experiment be but fairly and 
heartily tried in Travancore, and it will be seen how soon 
pretended “ religious objections will drop in all, as they have 
in the schools already open, and in British India. A broad and 
whole-hearted policy will comniand respect and secure the 
desired end, where timid and partial efforts might fail in pre- 
sence of popular ignorance and ingrained prejudice. 

It was once proposed to open separate schools for the in- 
struction of Christian converts and others of low-caste. We 
trust that such a suggestion will never be carried into effect. 
For what would it be but to “ aggravate as well as perpetuate 
unnecessary and hurtful distinctions of caste which have 
already brought such mischief. Such a movement could not 
be other that retrogressive, tending to prop up the decaying 
system of caste, and len'^ding fresh life to the evils still in exist- 
ence, but now declining in strength through the spread of 
knowledge. Nor would it be fair to the Christian community 
rapidly increasing in numbers, growing in intelligence, and 
rising in social position, to deny them opportunities for bene- 
ficial educational intercourse with respectable Hindus, and the 
ad^mntages of emulation in the race for instruction and pro- 
gress. Separate .schools cannot properly be called public schools. 

As to the indefeasible right of native Christians to a share in 
the public institutions of the country, few in these days will 
entertain any doubt. In a petition presented to the Maharajah 
in 1873, the point was dealt with as follows : — 

“The native ^Protestant Christian community realize very 
strongly the disabilities t<i which they arc still subjected, not- 
withstanding the remarkable manner and extent to which they 
have, as a body, risen in the social scale, despite of many 
obstacles. They deeply feel their anomalous and undeserved 
exclusion from the benefits of the Sirkar schools, while they 
are .strenuously endca^uring to fulfil their part as your High- 
ness’s loyal and obedient subjects ; and as upright, peaceable, 
and industrious citizens. They have been already educated to 
a greater or less extent in the Vernaculars or in English, some 
of them for several generations past. They willingly contribute 
their full quota to the funds of the State, the amount of which 
is annually increasing. Several of them are actually paying 
annually much larger sums than neighbours of other castes, 
who are allowed access to the Sirkar schools. We therefore 
beg your Highness to issue orders for the admission of all 
cleanly, decently-dressed, and well-behaved children into all 
the schools supported at the public expense.” 
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It would be highly to the interest of the Travancore Govern- 
ment itself to elevate its subjects from the unfortunate condi- 
tion of servitude and disability in which one third of the entire 
population are found at the present day, and to prevent their 
rising from which every effort is put forth by certain classes. 
Greater intelligence amongst Jthe labourers would result in an 
enormous increase of production, and accession of wealth. The • 
waste lands in the interior of the country would soon be fully 
brought under cultivation, producing a most gratifying addition 
to the revenue. New manufactures and employments, as well 
as improvemenifs in processes, might then with ease be intro- 
duced and augmented : comfort, enlightenment, and prosperity 
would assuredly follow the amelioration of the social condition 
of the people. 

In these days it can scarcely be disputed that it is highly to 
the interest and advantage of a government to seek the welfare 
of all its subjects alike, not only to enlighten the upper 
classes and create in them a thirst for knowledge and refine- 
ment suited to their station, but also to raise the masses of 
the people to some incipient degree of intelligence and civili- 
zation. This indeed is the professed principle of the Sirkar. 
The administration Report for m.k. 2 {1^67) says — “ The 

vernacular schools are growing extremely popular and will 
receive far greater development in a few years more, so that Pto 
subject of His Highness, however humble y will have any excuse 
for being ignorant of reading and writing, and of arithmetic, 
geography, history, and the principles of morality.” Even 
the lowest in ca.ste, it would appear from these words, are in- 
tended to be considered in their eckicational Sfchemcs, and this 
is undoubtedly right and desirable.^' But at present the excuse 
is available to them that they are not yet admitted into the 
Sirkar schools. Were the low-caste population permitted fully 
to share in the advantages of government education, fte utter 
helplessness, arising from ignorance, which places them at the 
mercy of the high-caste employers, inferior officials, and writers 
of legal documents, would be removed ; they would be embol- 
dened to claim the enjoyment of rights to which they are now 
entitled by law ; and would be enaWed by their ability to read 
and write, to judge whether they are being imposed upon or 
not, and to represent their grievances to the proper quarter for 
redress. (Unfortunately, this is precisely what the majority of 
the higher castes do not wish.) Absurd and groundless alarms, 
which produce endless suffering among these poor people, 
would then of necessity cease. On one occasion, the Muham- 
madans of a certain locality near the capital, took advantage 
of the census to work upon the ignorance and fears of the suj- 
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rounding Pulayar population, asserting that all their fowls and 
sheep were to be conhscated on the final day of enumeration, 
and that therefore they had better sell them off at any price ; 
which was accordingly done, much to the profit of the wily 
rogues ; and the unfortunate low>castes were thus deprived of 
their domestic animals. This Qould not have occurred had 
some little instruction, however elementary, been enjoyed by 
the Pulayars. 

The education of the lower castes would also tend largely to 
develop the industrial and agricultural resources of the State. 
Considerable quantities of waste land are from time to time 
cleared by these people on private account ; but they know not 
how to secure and register their rights over the property thus 
formed ; and indeed receive but scant attention when they ven- 
ture to apply to Sirkar officials for formal registration, so that 
lands cleared by them are, perhaps, qnj'oyed during the lifetime 
of (the enterprising labourer, but fall, after his death, into the 
hands of the nearest high-caste employer or capitalist. There 
is thus a lack of encouragement to these hardy people to clear 
and cultivate the jungle landS abounding at the foot of the 
Ghauts. Some little education would enable them to help 
themselves and to defend their own interests against unscru- 
pulous oppressors ; and the result would soon appear in their 
augmented ability to contribute to the public income. 

Nearly all the expense incurred and effort put forth at present 
by the Sirkar is on behalf of the higher castes, and for higher 
and .secondary education ; with some exceptions, the mass of 
the labouring population has not yet been materially benefited 
or allowed to benefit. Tjie expenditure, according . to last 
published Report (m.b. iVj 6 ) on “Education, Science, and 
Art,” amounted to Rs. 183,696, but of this only Rs. 60,13.1 
were for vernacular education, and this sum included the large 
District^Schools, mostly for Brahman and Sudra boy.s. 

About Rs. 19,060 is the expenditure for grants-in-aid to Mti- 
sion Schools and a few others, to which alone all castes am 
admitted — say one tenth of the whole expenditure for one-thh4 
of the entire population, llavars, Shindrs, Pariahs, Pulayars^ 
and such like, constituting over a third of the population, ai^/ 
refused admission into the village or primary schools. These;; 
castes are not yet regarded as of the masses that are-.lo .]^' 
educated ; they are too humble in rank to be as yet .. 

into the circle of “subjects iff His Highness who are '^,f^^]^>;i 
without any excuse for being ignorant of reading an|[ 

It was natural and proper that the Sirkar should. b«g}n 
higher classes. The higher educational institutions ; ! 

fjili and very supcessful operation, and yearly inciea]tih|||^{,TO' 
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efficiency, but t]^ educated natives are doing little or nothing 
to tatse. the slaye; castto, the great want of the country 
now is ptiinary ^eitieatai^ education for the mass of the people, 
clown to^the very huiAbldst Once let them get a start m edu- 
cation and they can go cm. 

Xhe.t^ds of Lord Mayo in his noble despatch of 1869, 

^e,, subject of education in British India, reaffirming the policy 
prescribed in 1854, very appropriately describe the present state 
of the case in Travancore. “In 1854, the Court of Directois 
declared that up to that date the efforts of the Government had 
been too excltwsively directed towards providing the means of 
acquiring a very high degree of education for a small number of 
natives of India, drawn for the most part from what we should 
call here the higher classes. Our attention should now be 
directed to a consideration, if possible, still more important, 
and one which has been hitherto, we, are bound to admit, too 
much neglected, namely, how useful and practical knowledge 
suited to every station in life, may be best conveyed to the mass 
of the people who are utterly incapable of obtaining any edu- 
cation worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts. The 
higher classes will now be gradually called upon to depend more 
upon themselves.” 

Certainly the Annual Reports of the Administration of Tra- 
vancore for the last twenty years show a highly admirable in- 
crease of attention to higher education, and of expenditure 
upon it which reflects great credit on the Government, yet we 
cannot forget that nearly all the effort and most of the expen- 
diture have been on behalf of the higher castes, who really have 
it in their power to help themselves did they,desire to do so, 
while the lower castes are left almo^ untouched by the present 
system of education. The last Census Report states that out of 
^2 tiUuks, or counties, there are six in whidi less than 4 per 
cent of the population can read arid .write ; and one ^yith less 
th^n 5 pet cent Out of 97,730 ShSndrs, only 1,924 males and 
, S.mmaies can read and write ; and outiof 383,017 Ilavars only 
5,928 males, and 93 females. Of 56,274 Coravens only 58 
mal^^nd no females ; of 63,688 Pariahs only 192 males and 
nd. females; ssidef 188,9^6 Pulayars only males and no 

‘^js'is.all that has been effected, notwithstanding abundance 
bf spd loud professions of . high aims, for the most neces- 
y.|^ris;p0^onri the population,' by. the English education of 
h^h-cae^e people of Travancore ; and even of 
maU^ hAKHtnt must be attributable to 

Mi^o^ajy Societies, strangers and foreigners, 
. l^dkmted and pleaded for the outcasts. Is it 
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not high time to do something for these unfortunates ? Let 
the educated natives of Travancore show the practical effect of 
the higher education enjoyed by themselves, by allowing it to 
filter downwards a little. Let them take a decided stand 
against the social evils of caste. Let them make an attempt in 
real earnest to raise the masses by primaiy education and by a 
few firm and resolute measures sfgainst the cruel oppression of 
the poor and helpless ; and a solid and general advance in 
national prosperity, power, and happiness will speedily be 
evident to the world. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

REdbNT MEASURES OF REFORM. 

The system of Government in Travancore practically consists 
of two benevolent despotisms, the Native and the British, the 
one acting as a counteraction to the other. The desirability of 
some kind of constitution has been spolzen of, but the practical 
difficulties are great, the people being not yet fitted by educa- 
tion, training, or solidarity for a share of sovereign power. At 
present, therefore, the public arc- unrepresented and unable to 
explain their requirements. Indeed, it would be no great 
exaggeration to say that there is no public, no community. 
The Travancoreans arc not a nation, but a congeries of 
artificially and widely-separated, for the most part mutually 
opposing, sections of population. Yet a capacity for the 
conduct of representative government can never be developed 
except by the practice of it. The Supreme Government arc 
leading the way by legislative councils ; by the publicity given 
to legislative proceedings, and opportunities ;^fforded to the 
public of examining them and expressing an opinion on them, 
and by raising trustworthy natives to high office and position. 
In proportion as we thus show the example native rulers will 
follow it ; and so will the higher castes among the Ilindiis, who 
are as much separated from the low-castes as Europeans are 
from Indians, or more; as much afraid ^of their rise, and as 
unwilling to concede liberty and social rights to them as the 
most intolerant and selfish individuals that can be found 
amongst Europeans. 

Some action, however, in the direction of popular delibera« 
tion and representation has recently been taken by the Sirkar, 
in imitation of the Mysore Government, who hold meetings of 
representative landholders and others, to listen to an exposition 
of the annual budget and of the aims and plans of the Govern- 
ment. The survey and re-assessment of garden and rice lands 
just entered upon in Travancore is essential to an equitable and 
proportionate adjustment of the land tax, as many properties 

A A 
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brought under cultivation, and trees into bearing, within the 
half-century which has elapsed since the last general survey, 
have not been entered in the Government records. The result 
will be a large increase to the public revenue if the present 
rates of assessment are maintained, and for such increase of 
revenue there is no immediate or urgent need. Much, how- 
ever, depends upon the use that is to be made of the expected 
increment to the income of the State — whether the rates of 
taxation on trees and land are to be lowered, or customs and 
other imports repressive of industry and interfering with the 
operations of trade abolished, so as to keep the income at the 
present figure — or whether the overplus is to be spent on the 
increased support of temples and priests, on great religious 
ceremonies, or military display ; or to be devoted wholly to 
elementary education, so loudly called for by the degraded 
condition of the low-caste population ; and to roads, railways, 
post offices, hospitals, vkccination, and other civilizing agencies 
and remunerative works ; and to the adequate remuneration of 
subordinates in the judicial, revenue, and medical depart- 
ments. 

Some uneasiness has been felt throughout the country with 
regard to the re-assessment, as the people are beginning to look 
into such subjects ; and also those landowners who now escape 
taxation for portions of their property, desire to continue to 
profit by their exemption. A representative assembly of land- 
holders from all the tdluks was, therefore, invited to meet the 
Dewan at the capital, on 24th March, 1883, to receive informa- 
tion respecting the proposed new survey and settlement. On 
this occasion a^ able and statesmanlike speech, exposing present 
evils and inequalities, and<explaining proposed reforms and the 
benevolent intentions of tlie Sirkar, was delivered by the Dewan 
to the gratification of those assembled. 

It is^ to be hoped that this will prove but a beginning in this 
direction, and th^t the public, Christians as well as Hindus, will 
be taken into confidence in questions affecting legislation, 
taxation, and expenditure of public funds ; and that instead of 
passing empirical measures hatched in private consultation 
alone, without sufficient criticism from without, as has sometimes 
been done, the evils of which afe only discovered by their 
practical working after the lapse of years, various sections of 
intelligent people will be consulted, and the influence of any 
given measure upon the humbler, as well as upon the higher 
classes, taken into consideration. 

Again, a veiy serious form of oppreaalpii, from which some 
of the poorer classes have just been released, was the 
compulsory supply of firewood for temples and ootoo^rahs. 
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Lai^e quantities of firewood are daily consumed, while the sum 
allotted for the purchase was a third, or a sixth, or even a much 
smaller ratio of the fair market value. Ilavars especially were 
the sufferers. At Ambalapuley and Quilon this long-standing 
grievance was remedied in 1864, though not without much 
difficulty ; and the increased expense was actually met by 
funds realized from the same institutions by the suppression of 
abuses. 

At Vaikkam, Ilavars and others not enjoying a single acre of 
Devassam or Government lands, and under no contract or 
special obligation to this service, were forced by tHe Pro- 
vertikars to supply the entire quantity of fuel demanded by the 
temple authorities, at almost nominal prices, while there were 
ample funds available from the temple revenues to meet the 
just expenditure; and much of the fuel went, not for direct 
temple service, but to meet the demand of private individuals 
connected with the temple. There was also a great deal bf 
oppression and vexation in the measurement of the wood, loss 
of time in waiting, and personal annoyances pressing most 
heavily ' the poorest and ihost helpless. The people in 
some ' re now been released from the obligation, and 

an an j made for purchasing the firewood in the open 

market. 

Re-arraagementa of the judicial xnaohinery have also re- 
cently* been made, promising much advantage to the public. 
Defective laws had been administered, in many instances, by 
judges devoid of judicial training and experience, with a com- 
munity much given to litigation, the number of civil suits filed 
in M.E. 10^6 being 31,361. The Zillah Courts*were clogged, 
not only with pending suits, but witlf judges so numerous that 
responsibility was hopelessly divided; the reduction of their 
number was, therefore, long contemplated. The pecuniary 
jurisdiction of the lowest grade of judicial officers, the Munsiffs, 
was restricted to suits not exceeding in value 200 Rupees. The 
salaries of the Zillah judges and MunsiflTs were altogether in- 
adequate, centering their position and responsibility, while 
yet there was a superabundance of funds, and a large profit 
made on the administration of justice, the judicial revenue 
being nearly double the entire cost of the establishment. The 
number of Zillah judges was therefore reduced, and their pay 
sqmeitrbat Increased. The personnel of the MunsifiTs was im- 
. W the removal of some of the old school and the sub- 

i^tutidn in tbdr places^, better qualified men : their jurisdic- 
tion. has been increased to suits valued at 500 Rupees, and their 
pi^ considerably atgmented — a most necessary condition of 
successful reform. Appeals from the decisions of Munsifis lie 
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to the Zillah Courts ; and appeals from the latter to the Sadr, 
now termed the High Court. 

The last Court has again been rc-organized, in order that in 
all civil and criminal appeals the parties might have the ad- 
vantage of the presence of two Judges on the bench, and to 
find a mode of disposing of appeaU to the Maharajah. Scarcely 
any one, indeed, knew that such appeals lay, but the theory 
is still tenaciously clung to that the power of appeal rests with 
the Maharajah, though happily it is rarely exercised. The 
High Court has now five judges, two of whom sit in turn to 
hear add dispose of Criminal and Civil appeals coming from 
the Zillah Courts. If these two judges differ in their opinion 
the case is referred to a full Bench of five judges : the opinion 
of the majority prevails, and is final If the two judges agree, 
a further appeal lies in special cases from the Division Bench 
to the remaining three judges, who are called the Judicial Com- 
imttee. The decision of this Committee must in all cases be 
submitted to the Maharajah for approval. It is said, how- 
ever, that the only appeal heard by the new tribunal was finished 
in February, 1882, and judgmdhit had not yet been pronounced 
up to the end of the year. 

The want of systematic substantive Law for the guidance 
of Courts in Criminal business having long been felt, and several 
attempts been made unsuccessfully to form a new Penal Code 
adapted to the backward civilization and peculiar usages of 
Travancore, a Regulation has been passed, enacting that the 
Indian Penal Code (omitting chapter VII.), and also the Whip- 
ping Act, should come into force, excepting any customary Law 
exempting aii)^ classes freyn any particular kinds of punishment, 
c.g.. Brahmans and femates are exempted from capital punish- 
ment for murder ; and only one person of a gang who unite 
to commit murder can be executed. Another Regulation in- 
trodutes the Indian Criminal Procedure Code, excepting that 
no trial is to be by tljc aid of jurors or assessors. 

Regulations arc still required, or clearer precedents, to meet 
various needs, as with respect to Divorce in the one sole case 
allowed in Holy Scripture, Wills of Christians, Female Inherit- 
ance, Widow Re-marriage, and freedom from loss of property 
in case of conversion to another religion. But the mea.sures 
recently passed may be regarded as placing the judicial affairs of 
Travancore on the fair road to uniformity, order, and efficiency, 
if the reform of prevailing corruption and incompetence could 
be so far effected as to ensure their due administration. May 
order and loyalty long continue, and keep pace with the 
progress of liberty and independence. 

The Irrigation Works in the South, on which so much de- 
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pends, have also been placed under special supervision, which is 
said to be giving satisfaction to the people generally. 

By far the most important and fertile reform recently effected 
is the withdrawal from the Magistracy and Revenue Officials 
of their police functions, and the organization of a regular 
Police force after the British ^dian Pattern, and in accordance 
with more enlightened and modern views of political economy 
than had previously prevailed. The duties of Tahsildars were 
manifold, some of them mutually incompatible, and they were 
overwhelmed with work, or at least in a position to make this 
an excuse for inattention to the business of the Humbler 
classes. The Tahsildar was superintendent of Police, of minor 
Public Works, especially repairs of Temples, of Revenue Collec- 
tions, of Escheat, Inam, and Survey departments, of Ootooperah 
and l^agoda administration ; and various Magisterial duties 
devolve upon him, providing supplies, conveyances, and coolies 
for travellers ; and all arrangements for the comfort, progras 
and public reception of members of the royal family when they 
travel, and for great religious ceremonies. Occasionally, a royal 
visit, a special ceremony, and twt> or three temple car-festivals 
occurring close together, sorely pressed these officials. 

The heaping of so many onerous and multifarious burdens on 
one shoulder leads to the unsatisfactory performance of public 
business ; and the time of the people is wasted in attending 
day after day at the Cutcherries. While one set of duties is 
receiving attention, another set lies in abeyance, and neither is 
performed satisfactorily. The authority conferred for one 
purpose is sure to be misused in the administration of other 
functions. The separation of police, duties hat now brought 
the first instalment of relief to these officials. 

The Police force lately organized are as yet quite new to 
their duties, and can scarcely be expected to work satisfactorily 
till better trained and brought under thorough discipline. 
Indeed, it will require a firm hand, strict supervision, careful 
inquiry into complaints, and complete and equitable represen- 
tatum in the force of all classes of the population to see that they 
do not establish a system of general vexation and oppression, 
and become a terror to the poor people in out of-thc-way 
places. The power of the Indian police has too often been 
used to gratify petty spite, and for motives of revenge and 
cupidity. An oppressive police, which has hitherto been the 
rule in Travancore, is a thousand times more baneful than an 
inefficient one ; and the new body will be tempted to incessant 
interfg:qpce with the liberty of the subject through ignorance 
of the public rights, and todisplay their diligence and authority. 
Some little antipathy between the magistracy and the police is 
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already discoverable, but mutual jealousy will work less harm 
than united conspiracy in wrong-doing. We hear of petty 
officious interference with missionary preachers, driving off 
people quietly assembled to listen or to obtain medicsd treat- 
ment, threatening with dismissal those who wish to receive 
tracts, driving Pulayars off the «>ad, and so forth. One head 
constable arrested and locked up a Mission Catechist of the 
highest character and standing, and kept him beyond the 
legal time, on a charge (proved false) of obtaining bambus from 
the jungles for mission work without permission. The officers 
concertied were, however, duly punished, which is likely to 
prove a warning for the future. 

Great complaints are made in various quarters. The police 
are certainly not as yet effective ; and there is reason to fear 
that they still collect evidence by the old methods, with which 
we are too familiar. • 

•■Some degree of relief has been afforded to a number of 
Vrittlkar or feudal service tenants of the Sirkar, who were 
bound, in consideration of lands, free of all assessment, except 
a succession duty (AdukkuvAthu) on every change of incum- 
bency, or held at a light assessment, to supply at low rates vege- 
tables and provisions for Pagodas, Ootooperahs, and for the 
royal birthday, to erect sheds, to thatch public buildings, to 
watch them in some places, and to do peon’s duty occasion- 
ally. 

This service tenure dates from a 'period long back, many of 
the lands having been granted by former chieftains, but only 
as remuneration for personal service, while much more was 
afterwards delhanded frqm most of the holders; and when 
prices rose in the market no increase was granted to the 
Vrittikars. The original military pledge was converted into a 
permanent contract with Government to supply provisions for 
State* needs, and especially for the temples; miscellaneous 
menial kinds of*wor^ were added by degrees. The grievance 
was felt especially in North Travancore, yet the holders are 
generally unwilling to surrender the lands and the position 
which they have so long enjoyed, preferring quietly to bear the 
loss. 

appears from recent inquiries that " about 5,000 families^ 
consisting of 25,000 souls, are directly subject to the opm’ation 
of this system— that the full assessment of the lands held . 4 b^ 
them on favourable rent amounts in round numb^ 

Rs. 200,000^ and that the amount of the loans of money tie 
them or their ancestors in satisfaction of the interest mvwblhtl 
service is rendered amounts to a further sum of Rs. 30 p,ooa In 
process of time the obligation has become extremely onerous 
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and oppressive, and the source of much abuse and demoralization. 
Prices of provisions and wages of labour have risen at least 
three or four times since tt.B. g48, when the contract was 
entered into. Still, the Vrittikars are bound to supply provisions 
at the rates fixed in that year.”* 

Various attempts at amendment have been made, and the 
evil sometimes limited, or again increased. Now the prices of 
the supplies furnished to the large feeding-house at Trevan- 
dmm by Vrittikars of that and the two adjoining Tdluks, who 
“ had almost sunk under the weight of their obligations and 
been reduced tt> poverty, have been raised to nedrly the 
market rates ; ” which must be a great relief to those resident 
near the capital. It would, however, a^uredly be a better and 
sounder policy if the Vritti system were entirely abolished all 
over .the country, and money payments in all cases substituted 
for the service, relieving a large extant of valuable property 
from such restraints, and bringing in its train many advantages 
to the interests of agriculture. Most of the holders would be 
dispbsed to pay a reasonable rate of additional assessmei^, 
which would to a large extent* re-imburse the Sirkar for in- 
creased expenditure on the purchase of provisions for temples 
and Brahman feeding-houses in the open market. The annoy- 
ances and evils of the Vritti system, which is but one of the 
complications produced by the temple claims, would thus be 
judiciously done away with altogether. 

In addition to these recent measures, a comprehensive scheme 
of Bevenne reform is said to be in contemplation, to include ” a 
separation of the duties connected with the management of the 
extensive religious and charitable ustablishmekts from purely 
revenue and magisterial duties,” — a* most essential and urgent 
item of needed reform. 

It is not easy to give in a few !|entences an accurate and 
comprehensive view of the present state of public afihirs in 
Travancore, as very divergent opinions are 'Expressed by the 
Press and by individuals : no doubt the slate of various depart- 
ments and of various districts also difTers to a«corresponding 
d^e^ as it always did, so as to admit of a variety of criticism, 
improvement being shown in some respects and not in others. 
In such a slow moving country progress' is not sp|||dily 
achieved, especially as to the raising of the moral charr^^ of 
the sttbordibate omcials ; which is after all the main point, and 
believe, can never be completely accomplished while 
idiglatry and superstition prevail Some seriously doubt whether 
any recent " reforms ” have as yet touched the seat of the 


* "Dewiin’gAddresi,” March 34, 1883. 
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disease, the magistracy and revenue officials being, with certain 
praiseworthy exceptions, incapable, uneducated, and lazy ; the 
police untrained ; the subordinate judicial officers conducting 
business loosely and negligently, and requiring incessant super- 
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vision and frequent warning from the Sadr Court, as seen by 
their Select Decisions and Reports ” ; and the Bar still to a 
great extent incompetent and promotive of unnecessary or. 
unjust litigation. 

* From a Photograph by Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, by permission of the 
Publishers, Messrs. Marion & Co. 
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Besides, the religious and caste difficulty still remains, and 
must operate prejudicially (except where the spirit of the age, 
and pressure from without, will not possibly allow of it), 
demanding large expenditure on the support of temples and 
Brahmans, and on special ceremonies, the maintenance of 
injurious caste distinctions apd rules, and of ancient privileges, 
vested interests, and institutions inimical to true progress. 
Much unfavourable comment, for instance, has been excited by 
the passing over of the second judge of the High Court, an 
English barrister and university graduate, of tried integrity, 
firmness and lagal knowledge, for a young Brahman lawyer 
from Madras, introduced as Chief Justice, because no Christian, 
it is said, can be promoted to this high office. The religion of 
the Christian judge, it appears, disqualified him for further pro- 
motion, though it was freely admitted that he had every other 
qualification for the post.* ^ ^ 

Still, there is no doubt that progress is being made, jind 
that in the riglit direction. The present Maharajah, before.^ 
coming to the mnsnudat a mature age, enjoyed and fully availed' 
himself of ample opportunity •for study and travel in India, 
intercourse with the people, and familiarity with current affairs, 
and with the corruption which previously prevailed, and is 
certainly the most enlightened of all the princes of India. 
His knowledge of history enables him to appreciate the neces- 
sity of the British supremacy and its power for good ; his 
sympathies are with what is good and right ; and he evidently 
wishes to rule for the benefit of the people, hastening on the 
correction of abuses and the improvement of the administra- 
tion during his reign. The Maharajah is projipt and decisive 
in business, and wdiile naturally cy* a somewhat severe dis- 
position, very gracious in private intercourse with those whom 
he esteems. 

The present Minister also, Hdn/V. Ramiengar, is generally 
admitted to be an- honest man, firm, prudent, and of great 
ability, noted for absence of caste prejudices, doing his best to 
benefit the country, spite of opposition from parties who 
intrigue against every British-trained administrator. His aim 
appears to be the public weal, the removal of oppression, and 
the attainment of efficiency amongst the members of the 
public service. Officials are sharply looked after ; ®d, of 
course, those who are set aside through re-arrangement, or dis- 
missed for incompetence, or otherwise disappointed, bitterly 
complain. 

A great work of improvement, reconstruction and reform, 
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and of rendering of justice and freedom to the poor and 
oppressed, lies before the rulers and administrators of Travan- 
core, to aid in which, if possible, in some small measure, I 
venture to offer sundry suggestions in the following chapter, 
not indeed of an original character, though alwa}^ tallying 
with personal experience, but carefully compiled from inter- 
course with all classes, and from the writings of those who are 
competent judges of such matters. 



3^3 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

FURTHER REFORMS NEEDED. 

Besides what has been incidentally pointed out in previous 
chapters with regard to the re-building of Cutcherries, and the 
free access of the public to them, the re-building and re- 
arrangement of the smaller prisons, the grievances of various 
orders of the people, rewards for snake-killing, the right of way. 
on the public roads of low-castes, and other points, much still 
remains to be done in the public administration of Travancore, 
for ^the true end and aim of all government — the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

One of the first steps to general improvement seems to be to 
widen the area of political activity by a more equal distribution 
of public ofifioe amongst the various respectable and educated 
classes of the inhabitants. The S}n‘ian, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant Christians jointly form as large a proportion of the 
population as the Malaydlam Sudras, yet being admitted to no 
department where they have politipl infiuen'ie, able men arc 
driven for employment to British' India. The Malayilam 
, Sudras, although they number rather less (440,932) than the 
native Christians in Travancore (466,874), yet, according to the 
census report, absorb no fewer than 8,647 Government posts in 
all grad^ of the service, out of 14,703, while but 65 1 native 
Christiatll were in Government empiby, mostly in inferior 
posts, as messengers and such like. And this, too, in spite of 
*the fact that of &e Malaydlam Sudras, who, according to the 
same authority, stand beneath twelve other castes as to the 
percentage of education among males, only 21*27 per cent, of 
the males (counting from twelve years of age) were able to read 
and write, while we could show that of the Christians connected 
atith the Ixmdmi Mission, 29*4 pet cent, of the males (counting 
tmly those from fifteen years of age) were, to a similar extent, 
eduoded. 

Althoi^h tiie Travancore Government is Hindu, Christians 
have a just daim to share in the administration, as urged by 
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the Madras Government in 1870, and as in Malabar ; in reply 
to which, the only feasible excuse made is that the magistracy 
have committed to them the superintendence of temples, which 
would be polluted by the contact of Christians, or persons of 
inferior caste. Let these duties, then, be separated, as is now 
promised, from those civil functior^s which rightly devolve upon 
the magistracy, and which are already sufficiently onerous ; and 
let the ecclesiastical and quasi-charitable establishments be 
placed under the supervision of special officers, who would 
soon, if diligent and efficient, save to the extent of their own 
salaries, and thus really cost nothing to the institutions them- 
selves. 

The separation of the work of furnishing supplies to temples 
on the part of the revenue servants would facilitate the transac- 
tion of public business, admit of a considerable reduction of 
the number of subordinate petty officials, and greatly simplify 
the^ accounts, besides permitting the employment of Christians 
and others in the Revenue Department. It would, at the same 
time, admit of the conversion on equitable principles, of the 
whole of the grain assessment into money tax, a highly 
desirable measure, which has been partly carried out in N 4 nji- 
ndd ; as it has lately been in Cashmere also. The evils and 
inequalities, vexations and oppressions which accompany the 
collection of tax in grain, its measurement and estimate of 
value and its storage by the Sirkar, arc great, and universally 
felt. The proposed change has been effected in the Cochin 
State ; and the supply of rice for the temples and free inns is 
purchased in the open market, which could also be done in 
Travancore. , 

On this subject Hon. V. Ramiengar remarks : “ The varying 
proportions in which the Government demand is collected at 
present in grain and money, and the differing rates of commu-* 
tation ^t which the grain is converted into cash, are a source of 
oppression and ei'action on the one hand, and of fraud and 
evasion on the other.” ' 

The further extension of popular education would also tend 
to improvement in every direction. The exclusive caste schools,* 
supported at the public expense, should be opened to all, and a 
larger proportion spent on primary education for the classes 
who need it most. In fact, the most serious real difficulty in 
the way of practical reform consists in the abject condiHm of the 
lower castes, who have been kept under and oppressed by the 
powerful official and landed classes so long, that they are now 
often content with their degradation, and rarely lay claim to the 
coiiimoncst rights of humanity. As Mr. Porter of Cumbaconam 
remarked, “ A strong official class side by side with a timid and 
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ignorant cultivating class — ^here is a combination full of temp- 
tation to an unscrupulous man, and requiring to be watched with 
peculiar care ” 

The intellectual development of the people would relieve 
them from much suffering, and prepare them for increased 
usefulness to the State. Fa|[se and mysterious reports would 
no longer be bruited abroad. The humbler classes would 
become able to defend themselves from the injustice and 
cruelties of the more powerful. I have seen, for instance, tax 
receipts given for half the sum actually paid, the unfortunate 
taxpayers, who scould not read, being told that the -^receipts 
specified the whole amount. A badly written petition is some- 
times rejected by an official on the pretence that “ he cannot 
read it.” Documents are collected by the landlord professedly 
for, renewal, and never returned; or are altered ad libitum. 
By receiving a little education the people will become able to 
understand the precise nature and extent of their rights, and to 
claim them. Popular liberty could no longer be denied when 
“ the schoolmaster is abroad.” Education, which quickens the ‘ 
sense of hardship, also happily tends to emancii 5 atc the subject 
of it. The extension of education and intelligence would 
rapidly tend to the introduction and growth of arts and manu- 
factures, and an improved system of agriculture. 

The necessity which exists for some reform in weight and 
grain measures, especially the latter ; to introduce uniformity, 
aid commerce, and save the poor and ignorant from fraud and 
imposition, is by no means unworthy of mention in this 
connection. 

The great variety of rice measures used in Sijuth Travancore 
has long been a subject of complain^ a source of much evil and 
serious inconvenience to the population generally. For instance, 
people usually .suppose that the Kottdr stamped puddy is exactly 
half an edungaly ; but those whicif I have tested contained 52^ 
cubic inches : this point should be decided correctly. Author- 
ised mcefeures are difficult to obtain even in Trevandrum 
months have been spent in the endeavour to obtain a stamped 
edungaly. Could not the Sirkar prepare a number of these, 
and have them ready for sale at the Book Depot, or elsewhere } 

The extraordinary confusion in grain measures which prevails 
would make it so much the easier for the Government to remedy 
the evil : it might be done with a stroke of the pen, providing 
the reform were but follow^^d up by the officials throughout the 
country. The people would hail with gladness an improvement 
which would enable them to purchase the staff of life with so 
much more facility, and to compare the prices of grain &c., 
prevalent in different parts of the country. As the Ndnjindd 
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measure is not even the standard Tamil paddy of lOO cubic 
inches, and aflfords no facilities for trade with Tinnevelly, there 
is no sufficient reason for retaining the local measurement. 
The Malayilam edungaly might be introduced eveiywheire, and 
that l^ith a slight alteration, making it 92-42^ cubic inches, so 
as to be exactly one third of a gallon, and so as to make 24 
edungalics equal to a bushel, instead of 24^ as at present Re> 
form in weights is of less pressing ui^ency, and perhaps not so 
easily effected. 

In legislation and administration the popular liberties and 
public rights should, in accordance with the liberal tendencies 
of the age, be steadily kept in view, and the lower classes 
enfranchised from their hereditary servitude and rigid adherence 
to old restrictions and pernicious usages. Knowledge and 
patriotism will thus by degrees make the nation prosperous 
and happy. The State, and caste customs having the force of 
Common Law, exercise' at present too much control over civil 
and social life, and intrude upon the sphere of civilization and 
‘modern progress. For example, the Government Astrologer in 
his study in l^vandrum calculates what he thinks ought to be 
an auspicious day for the first ploughing and sowing of rice, 
early in the year, which is announced by beat of drum in every 
village in Ndnjindd ; and none dare sow his seed before. Bitter 
complaints are made of the evil of postponing the preliminary 
operation of rice culture till the beginning of April, in which 
month this Nall^rpt!ittu ceremony usually falls, thus losing the 
benefit of the earlier rains. 

The privilege palankeens in travelling, or at marriages, 

has long been chimed by some castes regarded as inferior ; and 
a curious case occurred s^me years ago, in which a wealthy 
Sh 4 ndr from Tinnevelly was severely fined for this by some 
officious subordinates, though the fine was afterwards remitted 
by the,.Dewan. In all British India the palankeen is freely 
used ; and in Travancore by tailors, workers in gold, silver, and 
iron, and by masons and others. A proclamation was issued 
in K.K. 1041 announcing the removal of such disabilities 
generally; but the use of the palankeen is still sometknes 
denied to members of the caste of Oilmongers, and to alt 
beneath them. The oilmongers of Trevandrum were the firM 
to confront the prohibition by conducting, about the ytM 
a marriage palankeen procession along a public road in'., the , 
capital The narrow-minded Sudrds of the tqwn prefi^ed'jij 
complaint before the local mapdstrate, who imposra 
fine upon the oilmongers as having violated a caste ' 

appeal, the fine was cancelled by the superior Cou^ 
great astonishment and confusion of the Sudra^ cm thie|u^ 
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ground that the quiet use of a vehicle on the public road 
cannot be considered and punished as a criminal offence. Some 
time afterwards the oilmongem of Kottdr imitated the example 
of ^ein fellows in Trevandrum, but were fined, on complaint 
1 ^ the VeMlars, by the local magistrate, who, strange to say, 
was supported by the Peishcar. This decision also, happily, 
was reversed by the superior Courts. Encouraged these 
liberal decisions, the Potters of Kottdr used a palankeen, and 
were in turn fined by the magistrate, a Brahman too bigoted to 
see the equity of their claims ; and this was again supported 
by the Peisdhar, on the ground that there were some yelUlar 
houses on the road by which the procession was conducted, 
though it was a part of the great trunk road from Trevandrum 
to the Cape. The Ilavdniers or Vegetable Venders of Kottdr 
next followed suit, but the Vclldlars threatened a breach of the 
peace unless their pei*missioh was first obtained by presents, and 
a sum of Rs. 200 paid in token of subordination and homage. 

Popular liberty is thus being achieved by slow degrees. The 
struggle on this apparently trifling question curiously illustrates ' 
the battle for liberty which has often been waged in England. 

In the census of 1875, it was conceded by the late Maharajah 
that the former caste designation of Christians should be 
omitted ; which was a great step in advance of the ruling in 
1851, that if a man of low caste became a Christian he must 
ever be considered and treated as of low caste, and that converts 
to the Christian religion should not pass through the public 
highway, but only by the field paths. The omission of the 
invidious caste designation carried with it pregnant consequences 
as to the rights of citizenship, and implied that the former 
caste must be absolutely sunk, as itMS in Madrals and Bombay. 
But in many cases this is not carried^out. In the census taken 
in the early part of 1881 some Christians, unable to write, were 
recorded under their heathen caste designations, and many were 
enumerated, to my own knowledge, in a r^tW origiiial and 
ingenious manner. The enumerators b^ng unwilling to defile 
their purity by approaching the houses of the lower castes to 
affix a hoiise number on the door, or elsewhere, as required by 
law, called to the householders to bring out into the open some 
piece of matting, or board, or old cap, on which the house 
number was stencilled, while the owner stood at a non-polluting 
distance, and afterwards picked up his property with the num- 
ber upon It. 

' ’’Qhlte 'recently, too, it is said, a practice has sprung up in a 
Coqrt at Nageicoil pf insisting upon Christians declaring their 
fohner caste, ..and weatening any who may hesitate to do so 
wim'cbmrnittal.fbr contempt of court. 
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The subject of forced labour also requires the attention of 
the Government and demands a thorough remedy. The 
oppressions arising from this cause have already been much 
alleviated, but they are still considerable. The extent to which 
the poor are impressed is shameful for a country calling itself 
civilized. Many boats beyond what are required for public 
necessities arc seized, and kept waiting for days., Numbers of 
coolies arc impressed, and sometimes kept, as on the occasion 
of the visit of the last Governor of Madras, locked up till 
required to carry His Grace’s luggage, so that they may not run 
away in the meantime. Bandies arc seized anj^ detained, often 
without the least necessity, simply to extort a bribe for letting 
them off. On my own journey homewards the bandies 
engaged by me were seized, and only released on personal 
application to the Dewan. On the journeys of members of 
the royal family public business is dropped by the Talisildars 
and their subordinates," in order to attend to the supply of 
provisions and arrangements for travel and sojourn. Boatmen 
and handymen flee for fear of impressment ; and the roads 
and canals are cleared, to the hindrance of industry and delay 
of ordinary passengers. 

Forced labour is made an excuse for all kinds of impositions 
9 ,\\d exactions, many people paying the peons to be relieved of 
it. « The Roman Catholic Vicar of Poonthory, within two miles 
of Trevandrum, revealed from personal knowledge a melancholy 
state of things, in a letter which he addressed to the Dewdn 
early in i88i. From this letter the following extracts will tell 
their own tale. The facts are known to many, and are simply 
illustrative of the usual practice : — 

“ The suborcjinate officjTils take advantage of any exigencies 
to enlist forced labour for State purposes, with an indifference 
to the hard.ships they entail on the poor, approaching to utter 
recklessness. The press-gang system is employed by the 
Granary Supcrinb'ndcnt of Valiatory and the Nemum Police, 
to secure boats, and men to man them whenever required for 
Sirkar purposes. Every boat and every man in this parish is 
seized, and black mail levied from such as wish fo escape this 
oppression. On the last occasion that boats were required for 
His Highness and suite to proceed to Attingal, 35 fanams were 
contributed by the people of Pponthoray as blackmail, while 
the people at Vilenjam, being required* to furnish 14 boats, had 
to purchase immunity to themselves with another bribe, when 
the demand at once fell down to /wo boats. The boa,tmeh 
prefer infinitely to, engage in any service, rather than to hire 
out their labour to the Sirkar, simply to escape hunger by their 
being called away for several days from their ordinary pursuits, 
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tOf itef i9 (BKkIil flee^ of payment It oot unfrequen^ 
t|teI>oatm&n dccatnp : and the head villagfer bum 
tmrrptidotis of the prc«s<gang by a bribe assessed on the 
whme v^wge, to escape the grudge that would otherai&e inevit- 
abfy roHdw in the shape of nnes and imprisonments. 

*'7be most flagitious oppression and extortion are practised 
in tbn name of the Travancore Government under the pretence 
of sujpplying fresh fish every day for the Resident’s table, by 
which the poor Christian fishermen, already ground down by 
the iron hand of poverty, are deprived even of the qicans of 
daily>Subwtenc8, A daily contribution is levied, sometimes 
in fi^h and sometimes in money, when there may happeir to be 
no fish.” 

Boats are also seized for .shipping salt, with much loss to the 
fishermen; The compulsoiy carnage of salt, and the compul* 
sory supply of, writing leaves to Government have long been a 
formidable engine of opptession and injustice in South Tra> 
vancare. • 

1 have been unable to learn whether the impressment of 
Uavars in t/ie North for watching jails and salt storehouses at 
night, without any remuneration, has yet been stopped or not, 
■This forced service prevented those liable to it from pursuing 
their employments, and subjected them to privation and^is* 
tress ; as did also the forest department formerly, by seizing 
poor miserable wretches for sawing timber in the mountains 
many miles distant from their homes. 

Whatever may be said in favour of the expenditure on 
Temples as being principally provided for by ancient endow- 
ments aszumed and managed by l^c State, n seems evident 
that the Ootoopeiuhs for ibeding Brahnums should by degrees 
be nl^Iiabed 1 end the funds, over three lacs of rupees pC]^ annum, 
better and more general use, or expended on Education, 
lijtietRb and Art, on arhich not much more tjian half this sum 
fs sqpent dirhu^out the kingdom. Those institutions are of, 
cemparativ^ modem origin, having been established only be- 
igif^eu^M M. g %0 and 9 ^ 0 , a little over a century aga 

fa Acre a parallel in civilized countries to the waste 
^e undue preference of this class of subjecta,’ 

" bfth^to prevalent in the administration of this 

The pro^tion which goes towards retd 
; a lat'ge part beii^ for mere strangers 
toie system tends to foster mendidancy 
„ V'bitdraase the libmbcr of unproductive 
. {he OQtnmnnity. Brahmans (and other 

are allured from British terHtc^ 
mistaken hospitality, so utffafr an4 
' ' ^ B B 
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injurious to the mass of the indigenous population ; while the 
resident Brahmans are kept in a state of real degradation and 
dependency, and self-respect destroyed, instead of being im- 
pelled by the ordinary motives which actuate mankind into 
useful and profitable channels of activity. 

It is only in times of famine tl»t the Travancore Ootoope- 
rahs are of any real service to British India ; and it would be 
much better that the people should be provided for consider- 
ately in their own country than drawn to a distance by the 
promise of indiscriminate charity. 

The expenditure on Brahmans in Travanedre is altogether 
disproportionate to their numbers, and unfair to other elements 
of the population. This false charity is confined, with the most 
trifling exceptions, to those who least need it. A very mode- 
rate sum would suffice to meet the demands of real charity for 
the poor of 40,000 Brahmans ; or there need be no great diffi- 
cuhy in their supporting their own poor, as other classes do. 
The Christians strongly object to this expenditure of the public 
funds against their convictions of right ; and complain that this 
institution is the principal c^use preventing their obtaining 
office in the revenue service. The low castes have been sorely 
oppressed by the temple services ; and the Nayars, who have 
had some little pleasure and benefit from this expenditure, are 
more and more indulging in complaints of sacerdotal preten- 
sions, and beginning to rebel against their inequitable exclusion 
on various occasions. Intelligent Sudras arc far from being 
content wdth the present state of things. “ The question of 
feeding the Brahmans at the expense of the State is, from the 
Malaydli point^jf view, an undue advantage given to one por- 
tion of the .subject population. The Brahmans uphold that 
the custom is ancient. So also was suttee — put down by law ; 
trial b^ ordeal also, resorted to occasionally before the god at 
Suchindram, and nut down in Sir Madava Row’s time. These 
are unjust and foolish customs. There are no State Ootoope- 
rahs in British India. The system of feeding the Brahmans is 
detrimental alike to the Malayali and to the Brahman. To the 
Malayali, because the funds that go to defray the expenses of 
feeding come from the general income of th# country. The 
poor taxpayer supplies food to a non-taxpaying and even un- 
grateful class of people. It is also dbtrimental to the Brah- 
mans, for it encourages idleness. 

If this grievance be not remedied now that popular rights are 
beginning to be understood, the mutual bitterness and jealousies 
of various and rival classes will be sure to increase until it is 
removed. 


* fVesiem Star, June, 1881. 
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Perhaps, after all that has been said on sundry topics, the 
principal desideratum essential for the onward progress of Tra- 
vancore is the improvement of the character and conduct of 
the lower officials and ministerial servants of the Strkar Their 
tyrannical and unjust conduct has always produced the greatest 
portion of the suffering experienced by the common people ; it 
has been worse and more complained of than even the back- 
ward and uncivilized state of the laws. Though some improve- 
ment, doubtless, has taken place, this arises rather from the 
action of the higher officials and Courts, the publicity now 
given to grievances, and the increased ability of the people to 
protect themselves and to speak in their own defence, than from 
any radical improvement in the character of the dominant 
classes. It is hard work even for the superior officers with the 
most strenuous endeavours to stem the flood of official corrup- 
tion ;• as they arc sometimes so overbufdened with routine and 
a variety of duties that tliey have scarcely time to attend ^to 
complaints, and it is difficult to watch over so many officials * 
scattered over the country, banjlcd together to help and to 
make excuses for one another, and cunning in deception 
through long practice and established custom. This is the 
standing difficulty of rulers and administrators. Notwith- 
standing admirable reforms recently initiated, Travancore in the 
present seems to be much the same as Travancore in the past ; 
while the character of the inferior officials remains the same as 
it was, different systems of administration or reforms pressed 
from above fail to make so much difference in actual beneficial 
result to the community as might be hoped for men of higher 
principle were employed, or could be^iad. Muen injustice still 
prevails in the third class magistrates' cutcherries. Some are 
unfamiliar with the new rules. Others, who quite expect dis- 
missal through further reform, are grasping at the utmo^ gain 
before that comes, seeking to ‘‘make hay whiW the sun shines." 

Still, the efforts made by enlightened ^-ulers arc always, in 
greater or less degree, successful, and it has been noticed that 
bribery and corruption rise and fall in prevalence with the 
purity, assiduity, and strictness of administration of each sove- 
reign or dewah. Bribery almost disappeared under Sir 
M^adava Row’s administration, he himself always setting a 
notable example of incorruptibility. 

Hitherto the lowest employes of the State have been regarded 
by those in the countr>' best acquainted with their character as, 
in many cases, but a gang of plunderers, rather than protectors 
of the people and guardians of law and justice. Unequal laws 
might be modified in their ill effects (as they often have been in 
England) by kindly and judicious administration ; but thc^ 

15 15 2 
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public benefit is the farthest thing from the t|ioi^h1^ of tW 
peons, gumasthas, and other assistants, and even soine pf 
Tahsilctors. General corruption, incapacity, sind densP, 
ance of their duty, cruelty and bnbety, aS far as thl^ 4 arP tO 
indulge in these, still prevail. Only personal intenarits aj)d 
private piofit are considered by* many. A remarkafald 
mony was borne in October 1881, to the State of the judMid 
dc])artmcnt in Travaneore before 1864, when Mr. M, Sadasiva 
Pilley was appointed to the head of the Sadr Court, in an 
addres‘\ presented to that gentleman b}' a larg^ number of indu- 
cntial and \Vell-infonned natives, under the presidency of the 
Senior Coil lamburdn. They say : — “When the judicial 
branch of the seivice appealed most hopelessly tainted With 
unblushing corruption, and when its administration was char- 
actciized by laxity of discipline and want of system, you werP 
called upon to take the helm as the Ihesiding Judge of the 
highest Court m the land. — At a time when intrigue and counter 
intrigue were rampant, and the ranks of the service under you 
were leavened with corruptipn and venality, you had often- 
times to face conflicting interests and invetuiatc piejudices." 

Next to the general corruption of moials in a heathen land, 
these public seivants of the suboidinate grades arc driven to 
such misconduct by the miserable pay which they receive. 
They are notoi iously ill-paid, and common justice to them, as 
well as to those wiio are at their mercy, demands a great and 
speedy reform in the scale of salaiics. Until they are fairly 
paid it is impossible to expect fair service of them ; thou|^, of 
course, proper oay will not of itself make men honest or atten- 
tive. Nothing, howcver„'would help the country so much as 
some expenditure in this diiection. In 1879, the Government 
of Madras suggested that a portion of the large surplus reve- 
nues pf the Stale migiit be utilised in giving a general incceai^ 
to all dcpartmciVs. In old times, servants of the State were 


probiibly expected tc live partly on private means, or, pi $0 
often Hi Oriental countries, to make up.their salaries by pirlw|l^ 
charges and bribes. A Ta/iit'ztrdraM (a kind of peon,ooli^fnA 
taxes), whom I knew in a large town, bad Rs. 3 per xnoi^ ta 
Sirkar pay, and constant work. “ People givn him 
besides, ’ he said — that is, he must mal^e a living by^ribiRiy,)l|i|4 
extortion. Posts with a small salary are gladly 
cause the holders are sure of bettering themselve^t^ 
how otherwise could these men live ? “ V / 

Yet on some of these subordinate servants of 
Especially on tite Provertlcais or Village 
people must greatly depend for the conduct xf tapnMsysn 
.,a>mallcr mattets which make up the sum of tiieir dailir 
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pr 98 perHy or loas ip agriculture or trade ; and these officials 
have'lilthieilsi been the worst opfwessors. As has been well said, 
tlli4|8j>o«ed Vttfvertilcaran is the very personification of 
xsfi^M^otf^ii^ustico, bribery, and illegality ; and no official in 
Of the public service combines in a single person so 
nutfty evils as ai^ daily found in the doings of such a man.” 

in a tiecistpn m the Sadr Court on a dispute regarding landed 
prbpe^y, the remark is made : The case in question appears to 
uS to Illustrate very well the way in which Frovcrticars fabricate 
evidence and foment litigation. The Pillai who furnished these 
conflicting accounts must, wc think, be dismissed fram the 
sdrvice,” 

These remarks maybe illustrated from events which have oc- 
curred within the last few ycaia, for reports of some of which I 
apt indebted to the public papers, and for others to peisonal 
observation, and information derive^ fiom Administration 
Reports and other immediate sources. » 

Oppression and unkind ness arc exercised iowardi the poor and* 
low-castes, who* can rarely Ijrefcr complaint.s, as they arc in 
other respects dependent on the masters ; and could rarely 
succeed in doing so for lack of means. None of the low-castes, 
even if they become wealthy or educated, can attain to magis- 
terial honours, just as converts to Christianity weie for three 
Centpries excluded from Roman political life. By this arrange- 
ment class is set against class and deep-rooted prejudices 
fostered. 

Courtesy to the poor is almost unknown among the lower 
officials. In nothing will they oblige, except duly feed .for it. 
The Cutcherries cannot yet be fre^y approaoiied. Peons re- 
ceive petitions or papers from I\ilayars with unconcealed 
abhorrence, .ordering them to lay them on the ground. One 
worthy Peisebar took the trouble to make his peons receive 
th^ Into their hands to carry to the magistrate. • 

A few of the officials are scarcely acjes.sTb|e, being usually 
^boift the Temples or Palaces. Poor suppliants or tenants 
finist induce some high-caste friend to take their letters in. 
Th^ Peons also endeavour to hinder the low-castes from near 
to bazaars or markets, even where this is allowed by 
Ibw. 


) 'Sotne Tafasildars wet have known abuse all of the poorer 
. Masses who apply to them, and keep them at a distance. 

pif^hate to see a decent dress on any man of humble 
.•sMgfyt* ovthe diest covered with a cloth ; and such are openly 
TjmM, tiiitier^ declined on various pretexts, and thqjr 
bosineespR undenlc. 

' PbotRS aaCiWB^^me ;^tb siltnmonses for without any) when the 
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Christians were at worship, or just going to prayer, to seize or 
forcibly take them away. They are afterwards ill-used, kept 
waiting about for a few days and then sent off. We have even 
known them to enter a Christian Church, or stand ready at the 
door to seize the worshippers on Sunday. They terrify igno- 
rant complainants by a loud and ^threatening manner, catching 
at every verbal error, and threatening them with punishment as 
false witnesses. Witnesses are forced to sign whatever has been 
written by the clerks, notwithstanding protests against its accu- 
racy, or ignorance of what has been written, on threats of worse 
punishment if they do not consent. • 

Unconscionable delays occur in attending to business, so that 
suitors are tired out and it becomes not worth their while to 
continue. One great resort of some officials is to leave letters 
unanswered, so that people get tired out on smaller matters. In 
attendance on the public offices and courts, witnesses have been 
compelled frequently to trudge over roads and kept waitiiig for 
^ days, sometimes hungry, faint and sick, while their private 
affairs go to ruin. This has been sharply reproved by the Sadr 
Court. • 

At the end of the year, when reports have to be made up 
and forwarded, it is an object to appear to have few arrears on 
their files, so as to seem very diligent and attentive ; work is 
then hurried up and cleared off in any hasty way, and admis- 
sion of any new complaints deferred till after the new year has 
commenced. 

Tax receipts are written in a most indefinite manner, without 
specifying the particular property for which the tax is paid : 
the people bej^ve this is^done to keep the payer in the power 
of the Sirkar derks. Such documents are of little use in the 
Courts, where tax receipts are often relied on as proving pos- 
session and rights to property. Great difficulty is in conse- 
quence experienced by those who own several compounds, in 
making out whicK receipt belongs to each ; and worse still, the 
tax collectors often 8eny that the tax belongs to the land for 
which it was actually paid. In various parts of the country 
this is a source of much evil, especially to small holders and 
uneducated people. 

Common sense would surely require some definition, name, 
or number of the particular property referred to in such 
receipts. A tax receipt for a plot of land on which a mission 
school was situated was forwarded to the Dewdn for his inspec- 
tion, in 1880, pointing out this omission, as well as that of even 
the name of the Proverty (village) in which the land lay. The 
reply, however, was to the effect that the specification of such, 
particulars in the receipt is highly desirable, but it is never 
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done — evidently to economize the time and labour of Proverty 
accountants ; but that perhaps the desired modification might 
be made at a future time. 

Receipts are also given to persons who cannot read, for sums 
less than those actually paid. A poor man is told he has to 
pay, say five fanams, “and Ijere is a receipt for that sum.” He 
brings the receipt to some one who can read, and finds it is for 
three only. I have known one pay ten fanams and get a receipt 
for only two. 

A certain Fulayan who^e annual tax was two chuckrams 
was charged more than fifty for a receipt for the same. He 
refused to pay it. Meantime a transfer was made ; the first 
official left and was succeeded by another, who now demanded 
money and tobacco equal to a hundred chuckrams. Complaint 
being made to the Peishkar, he had the unjust official arrested 
and sent before the judges at Allep{.)ey, and he was dismissed 
the -service and otherwise punished. 

An utter want of humanity in the treatment of loiv-castT prU 
soners is not uncommon amongst the peons and local officers^ 
embezzling the allowance for tlie prisoners* food, by which some 
have been actually starved to death. An increased allowance 
is now made, though still, in the smaller and more distant 
prisons, scarcely sufficient for sustenance ; while in the jails at 
Trevandrum due attention is paid to the diet and medical care. 
Various other evils prevailed, in the use of long and heavy iron 
fetters and chains, wooden stocks and instruments of torture, 
-the confinement of debtors and other defaulters or persons on 
trial, along with convicted criminals, and of men with women, 
and the detention of accused pennons in oll^r than the legal 
and suitable places of confinement I have known coarse 
wooden stocks made impromptu, and a poor man confined for 
several days in the courtyard of his own cottage ; while his 
cattle were dying for want of care, and his little property 
exposed to robbery and going to rain in evCiy way. 

Not long since, a Pulayan escaped *from a cage prison in 
South Travancore. When again caught, he confessed that he 
had run off because he had been starved for four days, the 
peons pocketing the allowance for food. The Sadr Court 
reduced his punishment for escaping, from sixty clays* imprison- 
ment, to which he had been sentenced by the lower Court, to 
fifteen days, which had, in fact, nearly expired ; and they ex- 
pressed the wish that they had the two peons before them to 
answer for their misconduct. 

Tax is sometimes demanded of persons for lands which 
they neither possess nor owed for in any way. In a case 
which Tknew, there was some uncertainty as to whether a 
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particulair village was in a certain district or in the next, s6 
M>me poor men who had paid the demand id the mid 4iStri<^ 
for which they had proper receipts, were seized for not agmil 
paying in the next district, and only released on ap^icatitm 
by a I friend to the higher authorities. 

A low-caste man bought a piecf of land from a Sudran^ but 
for three year^ was unaole to obtain the certificate of transfct* 
from the Pillai, or clerk. The magistrate found that the ffee 
due for this was half a fanam, yet the purchaser had already 

S aid five fanams, and was asked for thirty-five fanams more. 

I any such cases occur. • ^ . 

In asusMn^ and col luting the taxes on jungle amivation 
especially, (Sanjajani) which is variable and 
hills and jungles, many opportunities for opHRssion a^d 
fiaud occur. The Kuravais, V<Sdars, and otnqg reclaim 
plots of waste land in ^ the hills, cutting down smJI tre^s^ 
and clearing away llic* grass. These they cultivaWjjj/or a 
year, then leave fallow again for several years 
there is a fixed m^ladi or Malavdram tax. But the 
vertikaran, tax collcctoi, and. clerks ask four or six times 
the proper rate, or profess to measure the land, and say it 
is much greater in extent than it really is. The Pillai wUl 
say, '‘give me a rupee, and I will make the tax light for 
you.” The cultivators pay on the seed sown, not on the 
produce ; which is sometimes insufficient to repay expenses, 
or is destroyed by wild boars, deer, &c. : then they must borrow 
to pay all demands, else suffer imprisonment. The village 
Provertikaran and others come and take nearly all the produce, 
and thus dishe^ten those, pool people from rice cultivation. 
They say they would giv« a tenth or two tenths willingly ; 
but at present they cannot tell what the rules are, or how to 
calculate the goveinnicnt dues, and whether what they pay 
goes to/he government or to the servants. “ The Govemnjettt^’* 
said an official wh6 understands the matter, “ do not an 
eighth of wliat is collected by the tax-gatherers for Malaviraian ” 
To procure registry of waste lands reclaimed, Hit poOf 
always liavc to give from a rupee and a half to three rtrpe^a 
as a present to the Sampnthies and other clerks ; but 
they make excuses, and the business is often not ahend^ed 
for years. Without a substantial gratuity it would be 
expect these men to do their duty. Yet nothing would -ibe 
more profitable for the government and the country 
reclamation and permanent cultivation of vwit 
these hardy labouiers, who would also themselv)^ ^ 

and benefited by it. Oneoi two of the higher 
gi eat credit for the inteiest which they take in this 
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Ifis«itiable ajid extraordinary cunning^ are displayed 

of bribes by tbe undcrlkig<4 ; and indeed there, 
have bc»n t^es ivlten it was said that tlicre was scarcely an 
olS«nal eC any grade free from this vice. Bribes arc even 
^tmtortfifd by threats of implicating the parties in charges of 
nmrder and other scrious,crimes, if not paid. To allow 
ertotnol complaint to be withdrawn, cloths and money are 
pnisented to the official. In criminal Cd.ses the police naick, 
simllfludy influenced, reports the charge a factitious ona An 
official invites people to a feast and some domestic cere- 
mony, and gets large presents of money, ornaments, &:c. 
Gratuitous service is demanded of work people and bandy- 
men ; if refused, charges are got up against them ; or they 
are over punished on some real charge. Sometimes a judicial 
servant quietly takes bribes from both sides, but honestly 
returns that which he received from tl\e losing party ! 

The village guards extort money and property oiv-*thc 
slightest pretexts. Their demand for cloths, money and othci; 
goods have somclimes differed but little from highway robbery. 
In collecting provisions for travellcis and officcis on circuit, 
they often lobbcd the people of fowls, sheep, eggs, fruit, &c., 
or gave the merest nominal payment for the provisions. 

Bribes are taken in the evening to the house of the tax 
assessor, begging him kindly to cliarge only wh.it is right 
and fair and really due to the Government. The Pilleymar 
(writers and clerks) llius reap a harvest of bribes. Some 
gimasthas and others regularly cam three or four times their 
fixed pay. 

To complain of all this unfairness, briberj'ii and corruption, 
only exposes poor and illiterate men to the getting up of 
fal^ charges of the most serious character. As the Tahsildafs 
h^ve been until now police as well as revenue officers, they 
could touch the people on many points, and affcwt their peace 
and tomfort in many ways. " ^ ^ 

It is exceedingly unpleasant and painful to have been 
obliged to say so much on such a topic ; but faithfulness to 
the cause of truth and righteousness, and of the helpless 
and oppressOdi, demands it ; very few of those acquainted with 
the subject are at liberty to speak plainly and freely upon it ; 
and much more might 4iave been said with perfect truth. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

HISTORY OF TRAVANCORe! 

It is refreshing to find the natives of India, who are, of course, 
best acquainted with the details of their own manners and 
customs, undertaking th^ task of publishing them for the in- 
forrpation of English readers. Hindu writers may not, as yet, 
^be generally capable of reasonfng or commenting accurately 
upon facts, or displaying them with impartiality and indepen- 
dence of judgment, for history 4ievcr has been their forte. But 
whatever errors they may fall into in the philosophical view of 
historical questions, there is no doubt that the rough materials 
are, to a large extent, in their hands : their views of their own 
history and usages, even if illogical or warped by party spirit, 
are of high interest to observers ; and it is only by calm and 
frank discussion between Europeans and natives that the whole 
cf the facts connected with any particular topic can be brought 
to light. Truth must gain in the end, and that not a little, on 
Indian subjects, ^y almost ^ny mode of treatment that a Hindu 
writer may bestow on thenv. At the least, the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the Indian mind are more fully revealed by the 
indigenous literature. 

A handsome volume on the history of Travancore, published 
a few years ago, furtiishcs a good illustration of these remarks.* 
It is written in very respectable English by the late Mr. Shun- 
goonny Menon, a talented official in high office of the native 
Government. He appears to have had access to direct sources 
of information, and to have been encouraged in his literary task 
by individuals high in rank in the country. Many of these 
sources of information have long beei^ accessible to scholars 
acquainted with the vernacular languages and literature ; as for 
example, Sir Madava Row’s and Pdchu Moothathu’s histories, 
the Keraiolpatti and other Malaydlam classics, Bartolomeis, 
Welsh’s, and Day’s volumes, pamphlets by ‘‘A Travantoieaii,’' 

• nistoTv of Travancore from the Earliest Times.’* By P. Shuns^niw Metioii \ 
Madras: 1878. 
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the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, and other publi- 
cations. Sundry political records and letters, however, are for 
the first time published, and many remarks by the author 
himself on the native manners and customs are new— some of 
them worthy of further investigation. But it must be admitted 
—and it has been known frpm the period of the publication of 
the “ History” — that the statements and views of the author are 
by no means reliable in point of impartiality ; and require a 
great amount of sifting and balancing, limitation, and discussion 
as to their actual historical value. This done, considerable light 
may be obtaii»ed from the work. Many of Mr. Shwngoonny 
Mcnon's allegations and opinions might, if left on record with- 
out some protest and exposure of their inaccuracy, come, in 
course of time and by dint of constant reiteration, to be regarded 
as correct ; especially as the book seems to be highly tliought 
of by natives as a defence of their peculiar usages and institu- 
tions. This would seriously damage our prospects of ever 
recovering the true history of this most interesting ancT nqjv 
renascent kingdom. 

It was with some curiosity that one applied to this goodly 
volume in order to discover what information would be com- 
municated as to the real facts of the history of Travancore and 
their true causes — ^tlie secret history of legislative and political 
measures — the precise origin and results of incidents which have 
been placed before the public in an official and diplomatic light 
in state annals, proclamations, and polite communications. As 
events transpire, their true history and antecedents are more or 
less known to contemporaries ; but sometimes they dare not be 
revealed for want of legal proof, or ^r other reasons ; .sometimes 
they are forgotten and lost for ever.* Little or nothing unfavour- 
able to his own side is, however, divulged by this writer ; and 
damaging facts that arc well known to many are either 
courageously denied, or quietly glossed over. It scema evident 
that wc shall never, in all probability, in sJfch a country, obtain 
complete information as to the history of court intrigues, immo- 
ralities, and follies, as well as of reforms and political progress — 
the sale of offices, bribery, and interference with the course of 
justice — factions and cabals in favour of the sovereign, or of the 
heir, or of rival ministers — secret executions and assassinations, 
and other events thatavould reveal the actual state of things in 
the past or at present, and prove a warning beacon for the future. 
What a history all this would make ! But, indeed, this authdr 
seems neither desirous to furnish full and impartial information 
concerning Travancore, nor scarcely endowed with the capacity 
for doing so. The historical faculty appears absolutely wanting, 
and the gift of weighing facts and evidence, and of estimating 
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the relative importance of ^ents. He b^ijns 
earliest t^es—assiip^ " the origin of the preseiiJt 

“the heginhing of the world "—gives "many hiinj^^ 

of years without interruption ” as the period of riile of; 4 
dynasty, for which circumstance be has “ valuable evidettis|'i><i^; 
refers to " a peculiar adventure by \)rhich lien, a mal^ bejUai^S!'',#' 
female "—and supplies a portrait, in modern Malabar dr^' li^ 
accoutrements, of the Emperor Yayathi, who reigned we kShT? 
not how many ages ago ! The last chapters, again, read edtiii^. 
what like a court journal, giving particulars of the. 
down to the lining of the sofas, and the list of gauie^pr dihi^ 
at the reception of a distinguished visitor to the 
even ludicrous details of the sea-sickness of sepoys, and the. 
cleaning of the decks. The author proves native historic 
works to be almost entirely worthless, yet appeals to them. 

Every one who differs from him, even with the fullest avaU-" 
able ^opportunities for informati^, is one-sided, inconsideratct 
(jr misled, fie endeavours to eWt the blame of local 
waste or indifference on the British Resident — falls foul of Pdehu 
Moothathu, who has not sufficiently exalted his country, for 
undue exercise of imagination, and for want of literary diligence 
— and attacks Sashiah Sastri, Dewan, for admitting ihtb the 
Almanac some historical memoranda compiled on the batis.i^ 
the hitherto recognised histories, even though accompanied by 
a note declining responsibility fur their historical accuracy. He 
argues largely on assumption and by guess ; and throughout 
the whole work freely indulges in exaggeration, suppression of 
the truth, and special pleading. In a word, the whole produc- 
tion appears to bf^an eulogivm onTravancoreand its rulers .apd 
customs. The degrading ladulation of an oriental ctMiitier 
appears eveiywhere. Ilis kings are almost divine — ^we^ 
formerly Emperors of a wide extent of territory:— wi^ jeydr 
the wisest, most valiant, and best of men ; except^- Indced^^^^ 
of them, who is aditsitted to have erred through the ‘evtl'; ad^^ 
of his counsellors in attacking the British pofver. ^aCh.ruW^ 
we are toid, introduced such great and comprehenaiye imprp^ 
pients in the government that it is difficult to sfee ’wh^ --a^jjt 
room was left for the radical reforms which every , 
have been carried out during the last twenty yeiri. , Ijleh) 
stillalivc who remember whatTraVancom.wa$ ^ " 

ago— who found it then in the lowest de|>ths. of , 

^on, and corruption prevalent amongst nil ' 

Officials occupying the very portion, , of 
bribes wltli . both' .hands, and adraintstei^ ^5 
shameless and unblushing . corruption, as 
and yet, except in sd far. as Mr, Snnngoohhy 
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«r tlte true state of things, these facts' are 

conecKhi^ !l^(h$^i|h!«sentef}, or extenuated. Kotwithstanding that 
^ mu^ ImtK^ement has been effheted, for which due credit 
'onght glftdlf to be accorded, the country is still but semi-civi- 
f|sed ; wide reforms and radical changes are still required ; for 
which the public ane looking with hope to me present 
Mt&ai^ah, whose intelligence, ability, and desire to rule well 
ate undoubted, as his opportunities for the enlightened study of 
the principles of political and social science have, of necessity, 
been far l^ond tliose of his predecessors. 

In the woric before m, the connection of TraTaa6ore with 
tite potatnonnt British power, and the subsidy paid in con> 
sideration of the essential aid rendered by the latter, are not 
placed before the reader with sufficient clearness, and in an 
accurate light. It is evident on the surface that the raj of 
Te^vancore woulcyiave been easily ami completely extinguished 
by T.ppu Sdrb ; and the K.ijfjh knew that, and was glad So be 
rescued from utter destruciion at any price. He had only 
dastardly crew not deserving the name of ^oldier.s “ to defend 
the country ; and was obliged "'to trust for all that was valuable 
to him* his territorj', his honour, and even hi.s personal safety,” 
to the East India Company, who carried on the war undertaken 
on his account, with all their forces, and at an enormous 
expense, '* appropriating to this great undertaking not only the 
revenues of Madras Presidency, but those of Beng.d, and the 

S 'catest part of the resources of the Carnatic and Tanjorc.” 

wing all this to the British power, whatever independence 
remained was also owing to them, and was, at the time, gratc- 
hilly accepted and acknowledged. It was^^not merely the 
power of a particular dynasty that was at stake, but the 
national tiber^s and religion, domestic security, and even the 
existence of Ute kingdom. What, indeed, if the British had 
aided Travancore ? , « * 

The treaty of 1795 virtually .surrendered all real indepen- 
dence. The Rajah also bound himself to pay the utmost 
att^tiofl to such advice as thcT English Government should 
judge it neces.saiy to offer him, with a view to the good govern- 
llnent of the State ; and this has been the foundation and 
Ofi^ip, aU the reforms that have been effected since. I Ic 
[081 himaelf to Bb **an ally and dependent <>{ the British 
The tone of the letters shows the subjugatiqp 
and the forfeiture of theCompanj^’s protection, 
redAance to good advice, is tlireatcned. 

' the rebeiiiptt of l8(^, Tnavancore was virtually conquered 
ptlbs, and surrendered at discretion; but was 
Spoilt amt' t)ie administration of the country was under- 
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taken by Col. Munro, who nursed it into financial vigour, re- 
established order, and set it on the fair road to prosperity. Of 
this period the * Standing Information ' of the Madras Govern- 
ment states : — " The Rajah tendered his submission, and 
disclaimed any sympathy with the insurgents. The debts, 
however, into which the country was thrown by these events, 
prevented the punctual payment of the subsidy, and the 
administration of the territory would have been assumed under 
the terms of the treaty of 1805, had not the death of the 
Rajah and the succession of a female led to the union, in the 
person o^ Col. Munro, of the combined functions of Resident 
and Dewan.” The term sovereign, therefore, applied of late to 
the Maharajah, is evidently used in the modified sense referred 
to by Wheaton. “Tributary states, and states having a feudal 
relation to each other, are still considered as sovereign so far as 
their sovereignty is not affected by this relation.”* 

Itsi^asbut natural and customary under the circumstances, 
to* expect the Native State to contribute its quota of the 
imperial expenditure incurred on its account ; and as the 
expenditure for the external protection of the Indian Empire 
still continues, and peace is henceforth absolutely assured to 
Travancore and other Native States so long as the British 
supremacy abides, the subsidy, amounting to some ;^^8o,ooo per 
annum, is still paid. The military expenses, indeed, were, as is 
perhaps always the case in war, much greater than had been 
anticipated. A good deal of grumbling is indulged in ; but 
there seems no doubt that Travancore has received, and is 
receiving, good value for its contribution, in the form of 
efficient and com^dete protection from external outrage, and a 
share in the general advancement of the Empire. The subsidy 
is but a small payment for immense advantages permanently 
secured ^ and is fixed at a rate which is now far below the 
average proportion oi military expenditure for the whole of 
India. ( 

The moral obliquity displayed in the book now under review 
is at times quite startling, and is remarkable even for a Hindu. 
Illustrations of this frequently occur. We find, for instance, 
that the only burden that bore heavy on the conscience of a 
distinguished statesman on his death-bed, was that he had 
never had a chance to seize upon the fieighbouring kingdom 
of Cochin, as several other states had been reduced by him 
to subjection. A curious specimen of the domestic morals 
of this minister is given. Too conscientious and devoted to 
public duty to marry properly, he simply kept a concubine 
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but, though she tended him with the greatest devotion, he left 
no provision for her support, merely commending her to the 
charity of the Rajah after his death. So also Vurmah Kula- 
sekhara Rajah, who ruthlessly attacked all his neighbours and 
seized on their territories, slew the sons of the last King for 
aspiring to inherit the throrre, barbarously buried alive fifteen 
infants to ensure good luck in his undertakings, and tortured 
and put to death Devasagayam Pilley, a Nair convert to 
Christianity, is pointed out as specially pious and favoured 
with Divine protection. And we read that for the correction 
and warning of *a selfish and illiberal subject who refused alms, 
he summarily confiscated the whole property of the unlucky 
miser, and dedicated it to the support of a charitable founda- 
tion ! 

A point here brought under discussion and of considerable 
scientific interest to the ethnological»student is the position 
in the scale of Hindu caste of the royal family of Travaneore, 
as well as of the other Rajahs and chieftains of Malabar. I4 
is unfortunate that this curious historical question is not only 
somewhat obscure from the absence of reliable records, and 
from the existence of puzzling anomalies in their domestic 
usages ; but it is also unavoidably encumbered with various 
personal and political considerations which tend to take it out 
of the region of abstract discussion. The Rajahs of Malabar 
are undoubtedly kings of very ancient lineage, and were 
formerly, of course, to a greater or less degree, warriors ; but 
the question discussed by Mr. Shungoonny Menon is, whether 
they are descended by birth from the ancient Aryan Kshatri- 
yas, who are reckoned as the royal ^r military caste of India. 
Much delicacy must naturally be felt in discussing the 
genealogy of distinguished families ; but certainly an official, 
dependent, as was Mr. S. Menon, solely on personal favour for 
promotion and honours, could not approacli^the subject tv'ith an 
unbiassed mind, nor feel at libcrty,*if uibiassed, to express his 
views without reserve. I have heard a distinguished Brahman 
acknowledge that he felt restrained by delicacy and prudence 
from carrying out his own convictions as to individuals really 
lower in the scale of caste than himself, but higher in authority 
and social influence. Happily the Rajahs of Travancore have, 
in a most dignified maimer, refrained from interposing in the 
discussion of this question ; but while, up till somewhat,, 
recently, it was almost universally admitted that the dynasty 
was of Niyar lineage, attempts have of late been made by 
partisans to claim for them Ksbatriya rank and birth as 
respects Hindu caste, and to becloud the right apprehension of 
various considerations on which the decision of this purely 
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historical question d^ends. Our historian, for 
“ We wonder how, and upon what anthorit)^, the 
' The Land of the Perumals,’ and ' The Land of siild 

other learned writers, state that the R^h of Tl^avaiioore ^ a 
Sudra. If these authors will but search the Sanscrit'worksthejr 
wilt be obli^d to acknowledge that they are in the wrongi as 
flo mention is made therein as r^ards the caste of tbO T mean* 
core sovereigns, except that they are Soma Vamsa Rshatrias.” 

As bearing upon this subject, it is very curious to notice vrith 
what tenacity the Hindus cling to caste, and what sticklers they 
arc for Its minutest distinctions and privilege'^ It is difficult 
for Europeans to form any adequate conception of the syrey of 
caste and the power of its traditions over the minds of each 
class of native society — ^thc amount of research bestowed by 
each to discover local traditions, verbal derivations, analogies in 
ceremonies or usages, or anything whatever tliat might enable 
thera to outvie rival castes — the contempt felt for the boasting 
c f others — and the age-long memories of reported or imagined 
honours once enjoyed by them. • The ancient Puranas are 
ransacked to find something that can be twisted by ingenious 
special pleading into allusions to the ancestors of each modern 
caste ; aged sires hand down traditions to their descendsmts ; 
and incessant controversy is waged, even to blows, on the 
recurrence of public festivals or processions. Titles are altered, 
new customs adopted, lawsuits conducted to checkmate 
opposing castes or clans. And each caste reproaches the 
other with any peculiarities or absurdities w'hich they them- 
selvc.s do not practise. Not that they are at nil unlike other 
men in this res^./ect ; for everywhere social prestige and titles 
are valued, and not unreasonably so. But caste, the form 
which the claim for precedence and respectability takes dmbngat 
the Hindus, is really a most injurious and hurtful distinction, 
prohibiVory of all progress and improvement. 

In this way "right hand ” and " left hand” castes carry '’bH 
interminable disputes, often leading to breaches of the pence. 
The Pinars, or tailors of Travancore, pretend to be 
but are repudiated by the latter. Between Pariahs ai^ ^ 
Pallars of Tinnevellcy there is an unsettled dispute 
precedence ; as also between the Siiindrs and the M 

Travancore, a moot question which, weTancy, 

^differently in the north and in the south. Som6 
ought to have regarded themselves as «i«nply 
without claiming any merit on tfabground qf nfiTfflriT inM|ii 
publi'.lied a pamphlet in l 87 i„Se^og to prove bgr a 
far-fetched and ridiculous arguments that they onoe.bii^ijp||m 
to the Chetry or kin^y caste ; and in the census of 
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statue thoa^anids oT them in iTiimevdly described thetnselwm 
# lit ^ % £^stfying sad invalidating theenumera- 

ti6(|S;^''lL!^d l^gliw writers* iuiac()uainted #ith this dr* 
4d!!t the supposed fact that the converts 

^ Molltisiil^ th TmAevelly comprise some thousands of 
4 he !t£iiiravar% have a tradition that they were 
ooM jiriirgs of the hUl country in the south. The Pariahs also 
Oft the mo^ trifling and unhistoric grounds, to have been 
n Tif!f«A caste ^ and we have even known the degraded 
Pclsysrs, than whom none can be conceived lower both in 
ceittRonhd caSlii and in social drcumstances, pride themsdves 
on theif superiority to Pariahs on the ground that they do nut 
eat beef like rite Utter. The enslaved Pulayar also keeps, in 
hjsf turn, the Parayan twelve feet from bis sacred petsoo. In- 
deet^ Ws very competition, along with the spread of education 
and the acquisition of wealth and office through the knowledge 
of English, is breaking down the artificial system of ca&te, in 
hjdhvimial instances, at the present day. * ^ 

The stni^le for caste superiority is incessant throughout the 
whoic of India, and Chnstfan, Missionaries at times find it • 
difficult to restrain even their converts from taking part in it. 
Vatiotts Mahratta castes and some of the Gond Hill Rajas are 
pretenders to the honour of Kshatriya descent. " It is a fact,” 
says Dalton, in bis ** Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal,” “that 
many Rajahs and chiefs who are invested by Brahmans in due 
form, at the proper age, with the sacred string, and who may 
show yen a peoigree proclaiming their descent through fifty 
generations from a Risfai, or a cow, or a snake, or some other 
animal or things are Kols, or Bhuivas, or Goij^s ” The Brah- 
mans, >*ko located themselves in ^paul a centuries ago, 
aoc^ed to ^eir earliest Turanian converts, and also to their 


onm dfbpriiffi by mountaineer concubines, tlie lofty rank and 
hiMoors of thffi Kshatriya tribe. A curious instance of*a kind 
<M Jlcliofi, whUh probatfly was in Inore ftimmon use in the 


S ection, wtium prooaoiy was in more rommon use in tne 
rl^* ages of Hinduism, is seen in*the conversion of the 
bribei of Manipuri, about a century ago, by a wandering 
SaMpbi, prescribed a suitable expiation for their neglect 
df'fiiikeritlx; faith and practice ; and then declared that the 
, ptfopic were received ba^ into the Ksliatriya caste, 
0^x1^ ^heiy had fornjjri-ly belonged. (“ Indian Caste," Vol. II. 


jtenre 11?^ Kstamriyas, but there is no proof what- 
^ and iitdie raasop tb make such a supposition. The 

■./.% ..1 ' , ' Q ^ 
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Vadiyar dynasty of Mysore^ though commendng about the 
beginning of the i6th century, had no difficulty of getting 
certification of the most ancient descent even from the Yadava 
line. “After the establishment of the chiefs of Marawa or 
Ramnad as independent princes,” says Prof. H. H. Wilson, 
“adulatory ingenuity was emplqyed to devise for them an 
honourable origin. The founder of the family was accordingly 
made contemporary with Rama : who was said to have con- 
signed the hereditary charge of the deity and temple at 
Rameswaram to the Adi Setupati or ‘ first lord of the cause- 
way.' ” • r 

Manifold instances occur in which the position in the scale of 
Hindu caste does not precisely connote that in the scale of 
actual rank and dignity. Some of the reigning dynasties of 
India have been really of humble origin. The Gaikwar (or 
“ cowherd,” as the name denotes) was a Sudra official of the 
Peishwa, having charge* of flocks. He became independent of 
his former master, and, by entering into treaty with the English, 
saved a part of Guzerat and Kattiawar, which is now held by 
his successors, Holkar is of tjie shepherd caste ; the Rajah of 
Soondee a V^dar; Pattiala and others descended from 
peasants of the Jat tribe ; and the Tondiman of Puthucotta a 
Marava chieftain, as were also the Polygars of Tinnevelly. All 
such are Kshatriyas only by courtesy. Mr. S. Menon himself 
correctly states that “ each of the various rulers of India, irre^ 
spcctive of caste, became supreme in his own kingdom.” Sudras 
occasionally rose to power and eminence even during the 
political ascendency of the Brahmans. Sudra dynasties are 
sometimes mei^oned a.s dominant in certain parts of Hindustan. 
The Brahma Vaibarta makes mention of Dramila, king of 
Kanyakubja, a Chanddla by caste. Chandragupta also was a 
Sudra. Such instances of Indian rulers, who are Sudras by 
caste, but by office kings and warriors, tend to introduce un- 
certainty into tli<^ historical question ; and courtiers by their 
flatteries soon cause sflll greater confusion. 

A considerable portion of th^ work before us is occupied with, 
the subject of the descent and caste of "the royal family of 
Travancore, who, it is repeatedly urged, are not Sudras but 
Kshatriyas — a somewhat unnecessary anxiety for their repu- 
tation ; for in the South of India, Sudras, and especially the 
Ndyars of the Western Coast, though* not regard^ as " ti^fce 
^orn,” are yet not socially a low caste, but constitute 
of the respectable population — the landowners and 
of labour, the agricultural and military classes. Sbiriie ate 
nobles and even kings. “ This caste,” says Monier WSlia^s, 
“was probably formed from the more respectable of the 
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original inhabitants, who joined themselves to the conquering 
Hindus, and fireferrcd serving them to leaving their homes.” 

Oirthis sulqect various arguments are brought forward, some 
of which may be noticed. 

** The Keralolpaidii does not say that the King of Travancore 
is a Sudra, nor is this stated in Sanscrit works.” But Mr. 
Shungoonny Menon has already given his opinion, and that a 
correct one, of the compositions which lie calls Sanscrit, that 
they are “embellished with ideas and statements supplied by 
imagination, a practice common among Sanscrit authors.” 
Again, he says On such a work as the Kerala Ulpafliy little 
reliance can be placed." As to the Kcralolpathi, though said 
by some to be translated from the Sanscrit, such an original is 
nowhere to be found, and it is comparatively a recent com- - 
position, dating only from the i6th or 17th century, than which 
there is no earlier Malaydlam literature 

It is asserted that the investiture with the Brahmasical 
thread, and the use of Sanscrit names and titles, prove th» 
Kshatriya origin of the princes of Malabar. But this is no 
proof whatever, for we know that aboriginal tribes have often 
picked up, and are still adopting, high-sounding and Brah- 
manical names, rites, and institutions. Many Roman Catholic 
natives have assumed the patronymics of distinguished Portu- 
guese families, a precisely similar case. The Kallar or robber 
caste of Tinnevelly add deva, “ god,” to their names as a caste 
title, as also did the Pandian kings ; and this has been regarded 
by some as an objection to the Christian use of divan to denote 
the Supreme Being. Some Shindrs have asserted that the 
true fmm of their caste name is sdndor, “ the l^rned,” in order 
to apply to themselves the frequenf allusions in Tamil litera- 
ture to “the learned” and their superior excellence in com- 
parison Atnth the illiterate. 

So of the Brahmanical thread. Joeing wo]|p by various*castes 
in imitation of the Brahmans, who are, naturally everywhere 
taken as mpdels, it is no proof of Aryan descent Besides 
some castes in Bengal and Bombay who arc of dubious purity 
or of^knowledged inferiority, all the artisans of the South — 
goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, stonemasons, and braziers 
—■none of whom are supposed to be higher than Sudras — wear 
it. Even Pariahs don tdie thread occasionally — a few of their 
Vallavar priests constantly — and at marriages the bride and«^ 
for sixbemt days, after which they leave it off ; and this 
Btey are accustom^ to appeal to as a remnant and token of 
■tteir Chetry d^ent 

Next, the Rajahs of Cochin, CaUcut and Colastri are respec- 
tively referred to, and their relation to Travancore, Cochin is 
‘ C C 2 • 
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said to be of the same caste and original stocft 

the Zamorin inferior, " not being jpemntted tb 

manical thread, or tou(dt a Brahoian bf lUlWt; 

contamination f and Colastri or Cberical is giv<Sfi 

from trhich chiidren were usually adopted into the, 

house when heirs failed. • '' * 

Now the Zamorin is admitted all to be eimp^ a WkfU 
chieftain and decidedly inferior to Cochin. The Awes ponbOlt 
only with Ndyar women ; the princes are cali<d Brittu W txm* 
herd, and they have no ceremony to raise them to tank. 
But Tr&vancore also is admitted by almost e^ry na&Ub to be 
beneath Cochin in caste ; and this has, at times, C^usUd soSnb 
little difhculties as to the forms of courte^ to he observS^ oilt 
< public occasions. Kolastri, again, is usually assErtstid to be 
the origin of the Travancore dynasty. But all these royal 
houses are inter-related — their traditions point in the sktfid 
direction and to a similarity of origin ; as their nathes and 
.''ustoms are also in some respects identiOal, the descent of the 
throne by nepotistic law, and their children falling into the 
ranks of the ordinary Niyars of Malabar. The ZsnVOfbi’s 
family and that of Neeleswaram, a branch of Kolastri, partake 
in each other’s funeral ceremonies. Travancore, also, is sal^ 
be connected with Neeleswaram. All, Until recently, chdmed: 
descent and grant of authority from Cheraman Perumal, Who is 
supposed to have been a Kshatriya, yet there is a tradition ^t 
the last of the Perumals was a Sudra. Hils appears to have 
bit upon the truth, that all alike are of Ni^ or Sudia hneoge, 
Travancore, by extreme subservience to the Brahmans, to the 
extent of devo(tog the whole country to religious service^ and 
'1>y extravagant donationi and costly ceremonies, has bebn 
rewarded with various Brahmanical privileges and distlaetfOto i 
and Cochin, mainly by paying Nambdri Brahtmufs to'CQ^sonft 
with dieir females, has won an admitted superiorify of easte. 

" Two of our oldesj and m6st faithfo) allies m iBe Idaulkbs 
Presidency," says Dr. Hunter,* “ the eoBshtuned dymidto bf 
Travancore and the ancient princes of Pddukottsi, are 
of the rime when non-Aryan sovereigns ruled over Sdw l ft ato 
India." / 

It is asserted, again, that the ^m of the 
(golden womb) ceremony is not to advance tho 
jcaste rank, but a mere donarion, os tohs^mis 
’ mony. This ceremony has to be pmtoftoed 
of Tiavancaoto. His Hikhntos is wbgii# to jrad>iSff1| w W i| B 
weight of gold. This Is made into « holhw ^ptqNP^ 
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wjhiilii 1 * li^ filled with fiot5rwatfer ai 3 td pandummya 
ef tii« <sdW"— iirto whidt flie Meharajah 
*' dd lt 4 ballieak and cornea out again. 
I fiase givea my authority for the 
^ jali^tientcf de cernstony ^ the regeneration 
luog-Hna’ detailed description, written by a &rafa« 
I access to the ceremonies, pi^blished on the spot 
at^ fniCi and never repudiated nor rebutted. Mr. S< 

„ ittn:i^ai|^ini^.aUn%n to this documatt It says :— 

ceremony was thought indispensably 
naqessaty h!L<vdar that the Mahmajah might assume the crown 
stHjitcbf aOcMdbog to the Vedas and the custom of the country, 
ha COttld not wettr till he should be rtsbom from a cow, or a 
h^s fiuiver.— -Tbe prince about to be crowned enters and sits^ 
for a ab&rt time within the belly of a cow. or the corolla of a 
Icmia ^wer, made of the purest gold procurable, and issues 
tbenee as if bom again. Such ccrenfony is termed Hiranya 
Garhham, or Padma Garbham, according as the vessel cmpld^ed 
is made m the shape of a cow or of a lotus flower," * 

Amongst Hindus garbha dhi^a is the ceremony on concep* 
tion <A a child. The phrase constantly applied by every Sudra 
in the country to those who have performed this ceremony is 
jbatmin lUfyxttU piranna iamburdHt "the prince born of the 
tvomh Cff the oow.*^ Mr. S. Menon himself refers to the con- 
stn^km of " a golden cow” for some such occasion. The pan- 
pnpo, Or five products of the cow — ^milk, butter, curd, dung, 
;.(;^ae<^half filling the vessel, are the very things always 
t fm; ts^atomtion to caste, and the only substance sacred 
enough to effect this important purple. The J^mbay prescrip- 
tkm an this enfi is to swallow a pill oa this mlxmre. It is saidt 
t||^ Eagona^ Row the MahrattaPeishwa, when expelled from 
ilia capital and d^ated by his enemies, passed through a 
gt^eu cmir> in hopes of better fi>rtune : and two Birmans 
n^omhe'l' sent as ambassadors to England, here on their return 
tUTHhujitStan, compelled to pass tbrduglf the sacred yoni, made 
m ^ l|a« 8 t gold. After performing this ordeal, and making 
presents to the Brahmans, they were restored to the 
privMiq^ of their caste, which they had lost by the imparities 
in toaveOiog ^isough so many polluted countries.” 

Mott, vo^i p. 240^ Men are not rarely raised 
‘ fpf pOfOxed to its privU^es, by penances for expiation, 
toBcahmans; just as some sink by manyin^* 
$0 mllnr yjoj/s. Cheaper and easier methods 
In gold have been invented by the 

1* Vtn sent ftife TmMeon), «l itaind bf Oajr. 
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While it is conceded that the TtdabhdYam or scsde-weighing 
is primarily a religious donation as atonement for sin, or as a 
deed of merit not uncommonly practised in Bengal, where not 
only gold, but silver, rice and other articles are weighed against 
the donor and presented to the Brahmans ; the Hiranya Garbha, 
(which is very briefly referred to ly our author, while the other 
is quoted in extettso), is altogether distinct. The two cere- 
monies are lumped together under the head of “ coronation 
ceremonies and it is worthy of notice that no descriptive 
accounts have been published of the last celebration of the 
latter ceremony, and it is passed over with butttlie barest men- 
tion in the Administration Report for m.e. as being “ to 

complete the coronation.” This very ceremony has been used 
fc.by others, and for similar purposes. Some time ago “ the ille- 
gitimate son of a. Collector by a Moor-woman was privately 
raised to the Brahmar^ical order, the child^s weight in gold 
poured over its head being the preliminary ceremony.” (Tay- 
lpr»s First Century, p. 363.) The quiet change in modem times 
from the shape of a cow to that of a flower shows the influence 
of the enlightenment of the present age in making the Hindus 
ashamed of the absurdities of superstition. The Tanjore 
Rajah also performed this ceremony.* 

The social effect of the second ceremony also is patent and 
most significant The Maharajah ceases to partake of food, as 
formerly, along with the members of his family, but is yet not 
allowed to cat with Brahmans, only admitted to be present at 
their meals. 

The opinion which I have formed respecting this interesting 
question after l^gthened <y)nsideration of all that has hitherto 
been advanced upon it, anti after considerable inquiry amongst 
various classes of natives, is that the European writers referred 
to in the volume before us, who have no personal interest in the 
discussion, and wh(^ arc usually best able to reason upon the 
interesting facts supplied by native witnesses, and to form a 
broad and unbiassed opinion ab extra, and have also paid more 
attention to Hindu literature and ethnology than most of the 
natives themselves, are, in the main, right as to those Malat»r 
princes being virtually Sudras, which is admitted also by many 
of the natives. The facts that they can only marry. Sudra 
ladies — that their children are simply hldyars according to ^e 
ordinary Malabar law, without any caste pre-etmnence on ae- 
' count of their father’s rank— that the laws of nepottam prevail 
in the descent of the throne and inheritance->‘tlmt all 
tains of Malabar agree to a large extent in. traditioi^ liid 


* “ Manual of Maduia," pp. ,i 1 1, i 8 S. 
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u^geS'^—and that th<f mass 6f the population of Malabar, over 
whom they exercise role and with whom they are so intimately 
conaeet^, are Sudras-^^all indubitably point to the ortgnal 
Ndy^r origin of those families. Even if the father be of higher 
caste, this makes no difference to a Ndyafi^the male parent 
being of little or no account in the Malabar domestic system, 
and many respectable families regarding themselves as hon> 
oured by the visits of Brahmans in this way. Indeed, there 
seems little ground for supposing that the so-called Kshatriya 
families who intermarry with the royal ladies, are really such, 
for their social* and domestic usages also point to a Ndyar 
origin. Even the Malaydli Brahmans have been supposed to 
have no higher original, as some of their own traditions assert. 
The whole case is put in a nutshell by the learned Hisliot!, 
Caldwell — "The Aryan immigrants to tha South appear to 
have been generally Brahmanical priests and instructors, rather 
than Kshatriya soldiers, and the Kings of the Pandyas, Cholas, 
Kalingas, and other Dravidians, appear to have been simp]y 
Dravidian chieftains, whom their Brahmanical preceptors and 
spiritual directors dignified with Aryan titles, and taught to 
imitate and emulate the grandeur and cultivated tastes of the 
Solar, Lunar, and Agni-Kula races of Kings. In later times 
we may see the progress of a similar process in Gondwana, 
where we find that Gond chieftains have learned from their 
Brahman preceptors, not only to style themselves Rajahs, but 
even to assume the sacred thread of the * twice-born ’ Ksha- 
triyas. The gradual transformation of these semi-barbarous 
chieftains into Kshatriya princes shows how the Pandya and 
Chola chieftains of the South may originall 3 ^have been Poly- 
gars like those of Ramnad and Pu^cottah in later times ; ai^ 
may, in process of time, have risen in rank as in power, assum- 
ing, as they did so, the Kshatriya titles of Deva, Vurma, &c. 
and finally, in some instances at least, succeeding in# getting 
themselves recognized as Kshatriya^ by the orignal Kshatriyas 
of the North.” 

When natives are asked how otherwise can they account for 
these royal families being unable to intermarry with Chetry 
ladies, or any higher than Sudras, they sometimes answer that 
the warriors from the north m^ht have brought no females with 
them ; or, as G. V. Tisumuipad suggests, that tlicse families all 
b^ng to one £y>tra or clan, so closely related as to be unable 
to intermany ; and when asked how, if the principal Rajahs be 
descended ftom Cheraman Perumal, they are supposed to be of 
diverse castes, the reply is that Cheraman Perumal married 
four wives from four separate castes, whose posterity conse- 
quently vary in this respect. These explanations are simply 
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absurd ^fld ex poet facto inventions 4xi^ fill 

find some basis for their theoriesi. “ •» 

The last point which I would here p 3 rtietthirl|r |Ki|4jiQe,^' 
spkit of shallowness, unfairness, and Scarcely 
gobloDa ^vhich Mr.'Hfaungoonny MenOn displays 
tlan truth and C^Btian ndMkma.* In one bmrn^t 
such surroundings, and under the power of «ich pf^^metSi 
is not altogether to be wondered at. Still, he had erniafdefjlblO 
opportunities for learning what Christians tcaXfy are» 
nitics quite equal to those of some of his compatnota^noi j^vw 
borne very different testimony concerning the missii$nail(^ t^d 
their work ; and he might, for the sake even of his Own roputp* 
tion, have shown some leanings in favour of popular lihdhids 
,and the progress of reform. Would that this talented man hi^ 
better known, and %ad sought, the blesangs bestowed hy }estid 
Christ, the Saviour of thf world. 

Tl^ course often adopted by educated Hindus hard pressed 
by the enlightenment of the age, is to apply Christian phrase* 
ology to the heathen deities as if they were but s}mon)rmoUS 
with the One and Living God ; cor, at times, to brazen out tiieir 
degrading superstitions by audacious assertions of the trufh 
and excellence of Hinduism, and the evils of theChiiatian 
religion, just as in the fiattery of individuals they as^ly it 
most vigorously, precisely where it is not deserved, and could 
not for a moment be justified. Here we find the Hindu 
Furanas, with their monstrous tales and immoral supemtiiioos, 

? laced on a level with the Bible — >the idolatrous worship of 
admanibba Swamy (who is enumerated in the Census Report 
simply as one q£ a long list of deities) is made synonytteehs 
with “ the praises of GocF* and “ supplicating the Create^;*' 
and “the will of Sri Padmandbha Swamy" equivalent to 
“the divine will.” “Fadmandbha Swamy alone prbte6ts^*~* 
What then about tl^e multitude other deities and 
worshipped in the coun^tiy, and how comes it that this 
clothed with rich garments, anointe*d, and baAed,'if ht 
Almighty Creator of the universe ? ' Wf ' 

As to the orip-tn of modern missions in TrivMcore,‘Wm'4|i(^ 
the marvellous assertion that Rani Gouri 
the founder and supporter of tlie English 
core.” Iti^on the contrary. welLknouin, and 
f^MD. some portions of the History, tind it wns - 
*iocal patrom^ to the English omeettf, who 'pft 
missionaries i^misaion to reside and td^lsMiil^ 1 
Such were Col< who obtainiei(.a' { 

taube, and gave pwsonal coOtrilbutioi^ to 
distinguished Cc^. Munrtv who'Was at the 
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a tovec at beauktfol Trftvancqia' 'I'o 
' je aojK^l^tion to oirder. and s^^ve the eonntry from 
^ ‘ «#%»»«, he assutjaed ahnoet autooratlc power by 
_ ttnlpi^ tw lunctione of Ke$ld<|at and Dewan, He 
1 41 ^ jpee^ ddther of tb<t gmnte referreMMc^ which were tn- 
Ibrt ^4 stiU devoted to, the education of the 
^^hnhtiaA youth, rauier than the dir^ work of the 
Be who appointed Mr. Mead a judge, as be 
fl^po so few b^ustworthy persons available^ which o^iice^ how- 
eyi^ the Mtsatonary Soaely requested Mr. Mead (o reaigii, 
aa uasa|t$}ile his position<«-and it was he who applied to 
the Chi|vch Missionary Society for missionaries, and helped 
theett in manifold ways. It is often diificuH; in the history of 
Tmvancoce to dlstioguisb between die spontaneous Moveinet\th 
of the i^kar towards reform, and those which really originated 
ud 0 t«the British Government, and which simply could not well 
have been declined by the Native ^te. It could easily be 
proved that most of the early reforms were imposed by 
moral pressure on the Sirkar, though credit is now claimed tor 
fheaS, as it is of course officially due, and willingly accorded • 
by us. 

The boasted iokrana of Christianity in Travancore todc 
its rise from a long scries of circumstances, rathci than from 
any deliberate policy on the part of the Hindu rulers , and 
it oeuld not have been successfully refused, diough attempts 
were made fnrni dme to time to do so, and even to repress 
the risix^ cause. It was not by the " strong protection ” of 
the Sirkur* but of the British officials, and in spite of native 
int< 4 er'aiice^ that the full liberty was won, bu which Christian 
miSiSions have so greatly prospered The early Syrian settlers 
v^re valuable trader^ colonistsy and allies to the Hindu 
chief^na } but even the Syrians with their descendants and 
eonyerta rave, especially since the .conquest of the re^on they 
j^bdbjll! Travancore by degrees fallel^ under various dis- 
and are allowed but little shd!e in the administration 
or pubUc employment In an address to the Madras Govern' 
dated Bom Quilon in 1818, the Resident, Col. Munro, 
aaya "The B^yriana were exposed to still greater calamities in 
** lepnqji^ of di«r country by the Rajah of Travancore. 

" luenpe of that despotic and merciless govem- 
' thmn in the most aggravated degree, s^d 
ltd title West state of poverty and depression.* 
M, fKWMf aided Bie aomisrion to the country 
(a^h|r eaily Roman Catholic missionarimb 
,, ,>*Ma«»aocwrt^ to demand tolcratimi, and 
; and the native rulers were quite unable 
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to resist. The Dutch Government also were, unfortuately, 
always ready to take up arms in defence of religion. But 
even in the time of Bartolomeo, little over a century ago, 
though extravagant privileges were sometimes fitfully granted 
to the Roman Catholic missionaries in response to personal 
appeals from the Pope, their native converts were required 
to be present at idolatrous festivals, and their females were 
dragged by force to heathen dances. Proselytism being a 
transgression of the laws of the country, converts could only 
be baptized in the night, or at Verapoly under the protection of 
the Dutch Protestant Government “ The king -of Travancore," 
says Bartolomeo, “ threatens with imprisonment and death every 
nobleman who shall quit his court to become a Christian, 
jind who shall afterwards fall into his hands ; and indeed Nilam 
Pilla, an officer of a noble family, was shot at Aramballi* 
because he refused to renounce the religion of Jesus Christ. 
In the year 1787, I saw four Nairs thrown into prison at 
Tjru^^nda-puram because they would not apostatise from the 
Catholic Church. The Sampradi did everything in his power 
to make these four Sudras abjure Christianity — even paid 
them a visit himself, and to gain his point employed every 
art of persuasion. As these were not attended with success, 
his substitute proceeded to coercive means ; and not only 
tortured the prisoners with hunger and thirst, but even caused 
them to be scourged twice a day. They were, at last, trans- 
ported beyond the boundaries of Tovala." Such cruelties 
operated as an effectual warning, so that conversions from the 
Sudra caste have since been very few. 

So when the Ij^otestant l^ission was commenced by Ringel- 
taube in 1806, ^eat difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
the requisite permission. The Dewan told him frankly the 
thing was not to be done ; evasive answers were given ; and 
it was • only through the pertinacious intercession of Col. 
Macaulay that libeny was at last granted. Afterwards, at 
various times, the jca*lousy and ‘rage of the higher caste 
Hindus, excited by the marked progress of the Gospel and 
its accompanying civilization, raged against the Christian 
converts. From 1827 for nearly three years, a storm of per- 
secution raged in South Travancore ; and again in 1858 
persecution broke out, ostensibly on th^ question of Christian 
women covering the bosom contrary to ancient usage, which 
•was only settled by the powerful interposition of the .Maidjfali, 
Government. Even yet, the letter of the law only allows rae 
use of coarse cloth to cover the bosom ; but this is not enfbri^, 
and the Protestant Christian community are a^ieying their 

* In 17s*. 
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just liberties and equal rights of citizenship; and gaining 
social influence hy good conduct and steady advance in moral 
and material progress. 

The LfOndon Mission had determined upon the capital being 
the. site of a mission almost from the day of their coming 
into the country ; but permission could not be obtained on 
account of the strong prejudices of the native government 
and of the Brahmans, and their dread of pollution by Euro- 
peans and Native Christians. For this reason they were 
obliged to commence their Malaydlam Mission in 1821 at 
Quilon. In 1827, Ma Miller applied to the Sirkap for per- 
mission to establish a mission station at Trevandrum, but 
was refused. Mr. Addis was^ also decidedly forbidden to 
reside even at Valiatory ; and in 1838, it was only through 
the patronage of General Fraser, that a plot of waste ground 
at Cannamoola was allowed for the erection of mission premises. 

The Church Missionary Society e*xperienced less difficulty 
in opening and conducting their mission in Northern TTavan- 
core, partly perhaps, because it was begun after the London 
Mission had been ten years at work in the South ; but chiefly • 
arising from the fact that their first proselytes were from 
Syrianism, not converts from heathenism, to which therefore 
the Hindu Government was perfect indifferent. Complaints, 
however, of opposition and oppression after the jconversion 
of Hindus, frequently occur in the official chronicles of the 
Mission, and in the reports of Messrs. Feet, Baker, and others. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

EDUCATED NATIVES. 

THROUGH the introduction of ti^estem civilization, ZdencOt attd 
«>)!i!gion, and the influence of the British paramount poi^, tile 
English language has been introduced, more or less, everywhere 
throughout our Indian Einpirc ; and in Travancore the number 
of edu^ted men and students in the Public offices, tiie College 
an^ District Schools is large, and continually increasing. An 
English education is eagerly sought by all who can afford it for 
their children, as the only avenue to new and higher spheres of 
activity, preferment, and profit Witliout it, now-a-days, there 
is no hope of high Government employment, or of signm success 
in the battle of life. 

Such an,exotic training bestowed on the young from an early 
period of childhood cannot but profoundly affect the moral 
sentiments and habits, and the religious views of the people as 
well as raise their general intelligence. We ate giving to the 
Indians the scientinc method, and a critical spirit which destroys 
their faith in the i^'d and deg'^ding superstitions of Hinduism. 
Amongst the educated men of Travancore, the number of those 
who appear heartily to believe in the old-fashioned heathenism 
might be counted on one’s fingers. Such a tidn|[ as a mas 
cducatedcin English, and at the same tifne a devout 4doIaterr& 
quite a rarity ; though, o^ course, all are oUiged outw^htily 
conform to the national religion ; some strongly cling to cwlm 
prejudices and aversions, chiefly through the ^de efraiee i 
many retain a measure of faith in the minor superatitbt^^ 
which they have been nurtured from earilestinfaneyi’"* ' “j 

It is true, indeed, that, notwithstanding sfti their o p g^ i r iqj w * ''* 
ties of kiKiwing better, some are ntteittylimAlnssttiid 
bo the viml sui^ect of rel^ous truth, sce^&a^ with<regiiiam^l|^|i^ 
forms of ns4mon, entirety devoid of inora| 
worldliness, hmderted and unimprestible; <ot e^ 
sneering at the indefeasible claims of 
ance of mankind. Some are athtii^*;meteiida^ 

Intellectual superiority to^ and contend’ ftst! 
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^xtcwdkig to thenA, being eciaaUy falser Others 
l«tt tibmpktely reject stl social and moral restraints, 
•thb l^ti^ iAmp^ifiaace, sensuality, and slavish vices, Gieat 
tlou^t, ofnnion, and dtaracter prevail amongst 
flh^ l^laaa. Seversu schoolboys, with whom conversation was 
fwobably but re-^oed the respective views of their 
smd aeaiors,when one replied, “Your Christ and our 
Krishna a|At the same person under different namea” Another 
$Eti4 we hio^er of Christ was Mary, how can you regard 
him as'Ood?” A third, “I am an Atheist: Mr. BaiU, the 
phjlosophm*, taaches that there is no God in the universe.** 
Again said one, “ If you require a proof of tlie power of our 
I can strike you dumb by them.** Another sneer- 
iogly asked “ How many people have you converted ? ’* A^ 
yet anqther, “ It is because oUr Government are so generous to 
you that people are permitted to become Christians, and to 
proclaim their religion in our streets.*'* 

A few supcrffcially clover and educated young Ilinddl, con- 
scious of the difficulty of defending idolatry in these days of 
light and knowledge, endeavour to put a good face dh their t 
lK)sition, and Wave it out, by bold and brazen assertions of the 
excellence and truth of Hinduism (if they only understood it 
thoroughly, as,,Christians do their religion) and the divine origin 
of the licentious Nepotistic Law ; and by boasting of the /rue 
Ood ^hom, it seems, they and their ancestors have ever wor- 
'<hipped, and of the innumerable ages during which their caste, 
customs, and religion have subsisted. 

\Vc deplore the error and infatuation of such deliberate re- 
jeciurs of the Gospel, and the they incur by not seeking ’ 
the blessings which flow front faithoin God ; and we trust that 
they and their children may speedily be brought to know and 
in His salvation. 

' Generally, however, one of the first ^sults of intellectual 
milil^tenment is the waokening lihe power of superstition 
aa4 idolatry over the mind? 'fhese evits are but rarely defended 
mostUitelUgent men, indeed, they feel rather sore on the 
gross idolati^whea witnessed by others — like 
bai^stiidyiyijg. Istaelites of old, “ ashamed, they, their kings, 
.th^ ptiijijee^ and their priests, and their prophets, saying to a 
att my Ij^taor ' ; and to a stone ' Thou hast brought 


S liaa^ifbmn'tiikeasof decay and disint^ratioa 
^ distilcts where evangelical missions 

fMe tii9d‘t0 operate effectually. Vast and 
ii|«r.>i|mees J*|e tOpseryabla The Tanjore bull-god 
W carved of small size, but gmw 
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by degrees to its present colossal proportions, \i9sceasai to grow 
since the white men came — an emblem of the inertness of 
Hinduism. Learned Pandits now-a-days attempt to explain 
away and spiritualise the worst features of idolatry and the 
grossest tales of the Furdnas. During the present century the 
shape of the golden vessel through which the Maharajah of 
Travancore passes in order to become ‘ twice-born,' has quietly 
been altered from the form of a cow to that of a lily. The 
priesthood is less feared, the religious orders and astrologers 
less venerated, the annual festivals have lost something of their 
enthusiasm ; and offerings, car-drawing, oand other services are 
rendered grudgingly. Caste observances are somewhat loosen- 
ing their hold even in Travancore, their chief stronghold, where 
fostering protection of the Government is profusely bestowed 
upon the temples and priests. 

In an English lecture on “ Our Superstitions," delivered by a 
Brahman judge not long since to a large native audience, with a 
high Brahman magistrate occupying the chair, the lecturer, in 
closing his address, touchingly and impi;essively referred to a 
striking incident which had occurred, a fisherman having had 
both arms amputated in the Mission Hospital after a hard 
struggle in the sea for life with a ferocious shark. " Our case," 
said the lecturer, " is exactly similar to this fisherman’s case. 
While we were sunk in the ocean of ignorance, the shark of 
superstition seized us strongly, and we had to fight against it 
‘ for our life.’ The wave of English education has brought us to 
a place of safety with a little life. It is absolutely necessary 
that we should save our souls from being condemned to Hell. 
To do this we, like Michael^ must undergo the amputation of 
the crippled and aiseased mind, however painful the operation 
may be. Let us then kneel down and pray to the Great Doctor 
of doctors to do the operation, and make our souls healthy, so 
that they may become fit to enter His kingdom." 

“ The Christian preachers,” say some, “ have taken away from 
the hearts of* the people’the fear of their native gods. People 
now rob the gods of their gold and silver jewellery ; and t^ 
gods are afraid that even themselves will be stolem” Others 
in excuse for the practice of idolatry, which they admit is <mly , 
for ignorant people, say that they attend the pagodas only for 
amusement ; or to show their respect f<y the religion of the 
Government ; or very often because their women Beg 
gor " Since I read your tract on the ‘ Errors of the IUffldyah%’ ” 
says another, " I have ceased worshipping Ram&” Thus . 
is an incipient turning away from gross idolatry and a re%ion 
of the senses, so that we may readily believe that “ the old . gods .> 
of Hinduism will die in these new elements of intellectUiad light 
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and air, as quickly as a net-full of fishes lifted up out of the 
water." 

Good nioral luriiudpleB and opinions are also instilled into 
their minds by an English education. In 1861, for instance, an 
excellentJittle manual in English of the “ Principles of Morality," 
was relented by the Sirkar ^t the instance of Sir Madava Row, 
the distinguished Dewdn, and also translated into the vernacular. 
It inculcates the observance of moral duties from the fear and 
love of God ; and the obligation of prayer for Divine aid in their 
fulfilment This tract was found by the Dewdn among some 
books received from Bombay for the use of his children 5 and he 
thought it so good that he got copies printed for his Government 
schools. 

Similarly, in an English lecture on " Our Morals,” delivered 
1874, His Highness the First Prince, now Maharajah, earnestly 
reprobated the low standard of morality prevailing in India, and 
urged the necessity of moral culture.* “ Marvellous," he says, 

" has been the effect of Christianity in the moral moulding atyl 
leavening of Europe. ^ I am not a Christian. I do not accept 
the cardinal tenets of Christiatyty as they concern man in the 
next world. On these matters I have my own beliefs. But I 
accept Christian ethics in their entirety. I have the highest 
admiration for them. Speaking, then, of Christianity as it con- 
cerns this world, I repeat that it has effected a wonderful moral 
revolution in Europe. I can imagine the question which 
probably quivers on the lips of some of you. You will ask 
‘ Does not vice exist among Christians ? ’ I do not hesitate a 
moment to affirm that vice, crime, and immorality exist in 
Christendom to the same extent as Jhey do in ^dia. You have 
only to look at the great Tichborne<trial, whicn has so recently 
scandalized civilized England. Under the heading of I.^w 
and Crime, in tlic English dailies, you will always find abundant 
records of crimes of the worst description. Electiopeering, 
^ain, is a mine of corruption. 1 fully grant all this. But yet 
there is a difference. That*difference donsists in the standard 
of morality which an average Christian and an average Hindu 
respectively acknowledge. Except, perhaps, among the very 
scum of society, an immoral act is never applauded among 
Christian nations. The most truthless Christian is fired by 
being called a liar. But turn to an average countryman of our 
own who, hastiot yet studied to adopt European externals, and 
^e how'blandly and unconcernedly the epithet ‘ liar ’ is taken* 
by him. ' You must have seen people even complimenting one 
another with the epithet ‘ clever rogue.’ On the other hand, 
nothing is more common than to ridicule men of truth and 
honesty as fools. Again, when two young and intimate friends 
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meet, the staple subject of convemation beaatiea of the 

locality, thdr paramours, their iat]%ue$, Uieir suoi^BSses, <iBs« 
appointments and revenges— spiced with the neetlfiiit seaadaL 
Or, the subject is bribes, bribe-givers, bnbe>broker%^Utd hiRB)e> 
takers.” 

Persons not intimately acquainted with the present State of 
Indian society of this class, might be surprised at the ef 
the -ledurcs, essays, and correspandmcc of Hindus edncisated in 
English, and would ask, *‘Are the writers not Christians f ” 
They write freely, often very accurately in the Ei^lish langnagp. 

I have known them to republish English lectures on sdenceaild 
morals. They correspond with Europeans quite in the style 
and tone of Englishmen, though with, perhaps, a little more 
q intention to politeness and form. I have heard some of them 
lecture admirably on the electric telegraph, on astronomy, on 
art and science, on female education, and similar topics. 

Educated Hindus frequently indulge in fine talk about moral 
ojiligjhtions — the importance of solid worth as compared with 
mere gold and social rank — the value ^f knowledge, and the 
grand mission which educated men have to perform in the 
world. Many of them are beginning to use our religious lan- 
guage and phraseology, though, -of course, not with the same 
precision and fulness of meaning that it bears with us— rather 
in a vague theistic than in a Christian sense. They will freely 
express themselves in such handsome terms as these:*— "We 
have passed another milestone in our life’s journey. May the 
beacon of God’s light glow brighter and brighter to all of ua” 
Another says, " In grateful roemoty of one long since dead, I 
may say that I first drew njy breath of knowledge — so to say— 
from a missiona^ ; and I am a witness of the much silent gl^ 
work that is being done by this class of servants of 
Another, “ I wish you a very happy New Year, attended udA 
all the^oicest blessings the great Author of the tlnivurSe may 
be pleased to vouch^fe." 

I have repeatedly hdStrd with pleksurc such expressions^ ilS: 
inauguration of public instimtions, as were usM by the 
V. Ramiengar Dewin, recently, in opening a 
sary *lt is not enough in passing through life to do ijtcii 4K 
to others : we should omit no opportunity of doing good ; Imd 
in this respect we should be guided tw the exttmpiitdt 
good men who dedicate their lives to tne good 9C odbectiKl ^ 
use such powers and faculties as thqr tSrc wwh'iSir 

glory of Qod, and the relief of man's estate, f 
added, "for your kindness in asking me to open 
pensaiy^on whish I join you all in humbly 
of God.” 








of lius point i— In tiie reply of the 
■ *M|t to the address of the misnonanes on the 


ti«casjoii>e| iHa^adeessjen to the throne, His Highness says.— 
5*jMii[hii|;rf^4thdletinctiy ref^nixe the hand of God as any of 
ynsii;, ha die gteat dhange which has so suddenly taken place, I 
eang^oiMieeal from niyselC that the mantle has fallen on vn> 
'’wtnky 4Aiotd(|kRh Nevertheless, I can promise my utmost 
a^.eniptlttntions devotion to the solemn duties which have 


devolved ppm) me, In the discharge of those duties, next to 
the w^om and power which I eminently need from God, I 
shall prise thesmoral support of gentlemen like you*who are 
the links civihzationj enlightened progress, and moral regen* 
eration between the West and the Ea-st'* 


It is with men such as these that Christianity has to d^gL 
iiow*a<4ays; having been brought by general enlighten* 
ment, intercourse With Europeans, mid^ the Indirect influence of 
Christian truth so far on the way to a right state as to use such 
admirable language, even though partly from imitation, aifd t))e 
desire to be thought, advanced in cnligJitenment ; and even 
though its full force be not felh something, certainly, has been < 


accomplished ; and the next step i\e may look for is the actual 
eaitying of such liberal views into eflect by individuals under 
the eonstraining impulse of the Spirit of God, and personal 
conviction of the truth. 


At the same time, doubts as to all Revelation and religion, 
and a 'general spirit of scepticism and unrest, ate often pro- 
duced by a merely secular education in the minds of Indian 
students. They experience a constant oscillation of ideas and 
Options which puzzle and distres% them, withput seeing their 
way to s^ecept the definite teaching fmd authtmtative revelation 
IHvine truth which the Bible conveys. “ |f we believe in 
onemndatkm, or incarnation,'* aigue some, "we might as easily 
in ten." In IthKa, a purely accukr educatipn*and an 
with Western aeienedk kre taking from thu people 
^wlnf^imdektial religion, arfi destrt^ng at} faith. Infidelity, 

%are bdng introduced along 
ture ; and unless we hdiWen to 

■ ;:hrist; they will be dst adlrtft, 

a of doubts and.errors. 
therefore, be prepaaed for the 
pproaching in India, when the 
ORal superstitions and rehgioua * 
itatad and revolutionized to its 
aeetdar knowledge, which tnay 
of atheism in creed, lleintiotisF* 
morals, if the Gospd of Jesus 
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Christ be not in the meantime presented to enlighten and guide 
the popular mind to right principles of action and obedience to 
God. It is no longer a question whether the old systems of 
heathenism will fall, but whether the Christian Church will be 
able to take up the work in time to prevent the people falling 
into utter scepticism, atheism, and godlessness. Happily much 
is actually being accomplished towards this end in Travancore, 
Tinnevelly, and elsewhere, by the scriptural training of native 
churches and preachers and teachers, the establishment of 
Christian institutions, and the preparation of a sound Christian 
literature*. » « 

“ The sum total of what we call civilization,** says Sir A. C. 
Lyall, “ is to such a society as that in India a dissolving force : 
it is the pouring of new wine into old skins — the cutting away 
of anchors instead of hauling them up, so that, in the next 
emergency, there are nope to throw out Conquest and civi- 
lization together must sweep away the old convictions and 
pK^ijudices ; and unless some great enthusiasm rushes in to fill 
the vacancy thus created, we may find ourselves called to pre- 
side over some sort of spiritual lintcrregnum.'* 

Superficially acquainted with the works of Herbert Spencer, 
and Bain, Jind Mill, and Tyndall, and other English materialists 
and pantheists, and devoting almost no time or attention to the 
study of the evidences of Christianity, or the devout perusal of 
the lloly Scriptures, which is better still, they naturally fall into 
a state of perplexity and vacillation, and become unsettled, 
without any fixed belief. ** I have found,** writes Rev. I. H. 
Hacker, **in Hindus who have been educated in the Govern- 
ment Colleges, ij^uch court«sy and kindly feeling, but a feeling 
of scepticism with respeci: to nearly all forms of religion. 
Many have read such works as those of John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer, but not very deeply. They have read just 
enoughno lay hold <?f materialistic objections, but not enough 
to rise above them ; apd the result is much mental bewilder- 
ment. May God help them to .see ^he wonderful attractiveness 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and find how graciously He can solve 
their perplexities and give then true rest.** 

The self-same questions and mysteries puzzle inquiring^ 
Hindus, and similar difficulties retard from faith as operate 
amongst ourselves — the origin of evil, the sovereignty of God, 
tlie atonement and Deity of Jesus Christ ” Religion,” they say^ 
too strict for frail men,” “It is difficult to attain tb 
certitude.” “ Let each be sincere and upright in his own faithf. 
and hofKufor the best as to the future world.” 

Moreover, through the indirect as well as the direct influence 
of Christianity, which is at present so largely permeating thK?> 
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country, there is a good deal of inquiry and longing after cer- 
tainty, and seeking for truth. This spirit, along with the intel- 
lectual renaissance that is in operation, has led to the forma- 
tion of the numerous debating societies, clubs, and literary 
unions, which are a striking feature of native life amongst 
educated young men in Trevandrum. The claim might fairly 
be made that the first impetus and outward direction was given 
to this movement by our lectures to educated natives delivered 
in Trevandrum for five years, from itS63 to 1867, which were 
attended by crowded and inilucntial audiences. The mis- 
sionaries, and (fther Europeans friendly to the scheme, 'delivered 
lectures on scientific, literary, social, and moral topics, while the 
First Prince, the Dewjin, and the Chief Justice were pleased to 
join in the movement. Since then, lectures have been delivcaitti 
at Eraneel, Nagercoil, and other places in the south, and at 
Cottkyam in the north, in which somq of the ablest and most 
intelligent Hindu officers, as well as Christian preacheri^ take 
part. • 

Trevandrum being the capital and the scat of the Court, the 
College, High School, Law courts, and the bulk of the edu- ' 
cated community, is naturally the headquarters of these meet- 
ings. Societies have been formed for various classes of students, 
with various ends in view, and have met with varied degrees of 
popularity and success and varying fates. Some rose, and 
speedily fell again, and new ones are being instituted. There 
are the Infant Club, the Juvenile Circle, the Reform Club, 
the Malayalee Union, the Debating Society, and the Students* 
Literary Circle ; and of a more decidedly religious cast, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the ]V|pral Class, once 
conducted by the First Prince, and the Moral Improvement 
Society {Sanmdrga Pravarthaka Sangham), 

Some of th^se associations have been in reality curious and 
interesting experiments in religion, * whiqh one could •not bidt 
view with profound sympatliy, and wi^ that the true way had 
been known and tried. Tlie Prince, in his lecture on Our 
Morals, sketched the outline of a suggested society or order, 
each member to .subscribe solemnly to articles of faith, to which 
he should unswervingly adhere ; and, after due probation, to 
be admitted into the society, and thenceforth wear a ring as a 
badge of membership.^ The society, as a whole, to possess the 
full freedom of reprehending any member for misconduct, -or 
diamissing him from the body, without being amenable to the' 
general public. This plan of the praise and censure of a bod)^^ 
of enl^htened men; guarding one another’s morals^ and ex- 
pelling unworthy members, he thought would prove a very 
effective means of promoting morality. A few of the personal 

V D D 2 • 
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friends of His Highness were happy to jtrfn iudt att 
tion ; tiiey met for a time quarterly !n the {ndaOis^ h<hitd 
dresses on morals, and engaged in ctmversatioii on flliS stAjed; 
fpr mutual edification. But there could be no spirhual poW 
in such a scheme, and it soon came to nought ' '* 

The membership of the Moral* Improvement Association 
comprised a number of young men, who ap{^red to be sin- 
cerely seeking after truth amongst the various systems 'of 
religion and philosophy with which they were, mOlt xnt less, 
acquainted. Their association was never, indeed, a power to 
move those outside it, but, doubtless, helfied on* its own mem- 
bers, and It was hoped would develop into a means of rval 
public good. They b^an to translate useful books, and read 
with attention Christian publications lent them by the Ybutig 
Men's Christian Association. They believed in a perspnal 
Deity, opened their me#*ting% which were held on Suttday 
afternixins, with prayers out of the Brahmo book, and had a 
ki'id of lay sermon delivered to the little congregation, some- 
times from a Bible text These were but feeble imitations of 
our Christian meetings for worship, but showed a desire to 
move in the right direction, and furnished a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the indirect and unacknowledged influence of CbrisMan 
ideas on the minds of inquiring young Hindus. 

This society is unfortunately now quite defunct There 
seems at present a cloud over such societies, as some 6f their 
most prominent members have, of lat^ shown lamentable moral 


weakness. 

A unique opportunity was once afforded of getting diroct 
at the views of; some ed^ated Hindus, by the unexpected 
absence of the appointed essayist 8t the meeting of a Depattog 
Society in Trevandrum, which I attended. Being a^ed ‘to 
suggest some topic to occupy the time to advantage, I peepodsd 
the qurfy — " What I'Tthe opinion of Educated Hindus on 
subicet of Chiistianityi” bpening^dl a f«W ofaservatidmir-<m 
the desire of many persons in England fm rdiaMe 
tion on this point, and requesting a frank and 
expression of their real sentimenta ' , * /iJ 

The first speaker rose and said that hp regarded m ‘ 
aggregate of moral principles— an idea like tl^ -srf a — 
ticm point— not a person. He brought mqnfi ffd 
acts to tihe test of bis own ratkmtd fii^y and 
felt that this was suffieient. Cbristiani^cerita'" 
excellent motal {xindpies, but also, like othef 
Statements which were without praM; 
bound to embrace it He bdievea in 
however that the inning remark was atheietiq, 
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^ M)!m»i4 ^qieMdcer ilad Mad the Neyr Tcftament and por- 

vf ^ Old Ifeatanidn^ in the High School (sevend made 
tile aMMl^W^traa«eX but did not feet quite competent ho pro- 
0<mape Ob the truth or othertvise of Christraniiy. It certainly 
incnltitied excelknt moral teaching, whicii he thought it quite 
right to foUonri tiiough he did not wish to be called a Christian. 
Jeatta Christ mna only a man, but certainly a saint in the true 
atsase oi the term, as an example and teacher of the highest 
virtue. 

Yet he did not wish to depreciate his own religion. The fact 
must be oenfesaed with shame that he was not fully acquainted 
with Hindu modern and ancient Sanskrit literature ; and was 
htfortnod W Hindu scholars that if competent to form a judg- 
ment on Hinduism he would at once see its excellence |nd 
superiority He was aware that Europeans who seek to make 
convortsf do not seek to make them Christians merely in name, 
but instruct them in true morality It is little matter by what 
name a man is called. We must prepare ourselves as ^el^as 
we can for the future wotld. 

Another young man, uho had been chantjng a Hindu song in • 
praise of Rama before the meeting opened, said-— “There is 
not sufficient proof tliat Jesus Christ ever really existed, but if 
He did, He taught much that was good" (His incredulity 
with regard to the historical fact of Jesus Christ having existed 
was received with laughter.) ” He believes there is a God, a 
creator, ruler, and sustainer, to whom he prays to keep him in 
the paths of righteousness. There are many excellent moral 
principles in Hinduism, as in the Kural (written by a Pariah ') 
which deserve to be followed Any religion^ sufficient. We 
might select from Hinduism and Christianity taking the pute 
essence and leaving the dregs of both. A Chiistian may be a 
Hiqritt inconsistency of conduct), and a Hindu may be a 
Chrijithm (in heart and in the truest sepse)." • 

fenS(l^ an able Christian youth ros^ and said — “ Education 
has done prach for the Hindus ; they are now ashamed of the 
liMabiy whfeh they formerly believed in. They appreciate the 
' excclwMe of the Christtan rel^ion, but are unwilling to em- 
fethnougjil fear of worldly loss. Brahmans regard them- 
'aeWeeapof high jbirtb,and will not embrace Christiamty, even 
^wmen partiy convinced its troth." 

.»»r ^ ^^SKhcrosifiiflt I thanked diem for their frank statements and 

had communicated, which perhap 
imtt heim otxbapkeq npwfaefe else in Travancore so readily, 
«!Xtogreied|pv,tWim yhhRW «f ChristianiQ' as an authoritative 
tieitidbdioh qt IDMao wUf and of our duty. Several had 

the !KbIe in the High Sciteol ; we 
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claim their present enlightenment as the indirect result of 
Christian effort. Even the admirable ethical precepts occasion- 
ally found in their literature were owing largely to external 
influence from Jewish, Muhammadan and Christian sources. 
Sin is a deplorable fact, to which only one speaker had even 
alluded ; the idea of “ preparing oi>e’s self as well as one can 
for the future world is in direct opposition to the distinctive 
teaching of the Gospel as to our need of a Saviour, of mercy 
and pardon through Jesus Christ, and Divine grace to renew 
the soul, and help in the paths of righteousness. 

This was a most interesting and tou<sliing oecasion, and the 
remarks, being unpremeditated, presented no doubt a fair and 
accurate view of the state of mind, the doubts and errors and 
h^pes of Young Travancore. 

Throughout not the educated classes only, but amongsj; all 
classes, the objections to^ Christianity formerly raised, and the 
aversion shown to the gospel, arc, in a very marked degree, 
legs better and violent than in former times. There is apparent 
a readiness to listen to judicious and kindly expositions of the 
» Christian revelation, and a favourable estimate is often ex- 
pressed of our religion. A better feeling towards the truth 
everywhere prevails, and young men are eager to obtain the 
tracts distributed at open air services. Tracts and other publi- 
cations arc in general well received, and thousands, says Mr. 
Yesudian, “do not hesitate freely to discuss and compare the 
merits of Hinduism with those of Christianity, and candidly to 
confess that the Christian religion is destined to erect its forti- 
fications upon the ruins of Hinduism and all other systems of 
worship. They arc also h«ard to express a wish to seethe 
downfall of idolatry in theif lifetime, and to enjoy the privilege 
of worshipping the true God as one that looks at the love and 
sincerity of the heart of the worshipper, and not at external 
formalizes, however Qostly or awe-inspiring they may be/* 

In his mission district ‘this distinguished Native Missionary 
considers that “about one-fourth of the heathen population 
are apparently well disposed towards Christianity, as is evident 
from their welcoming our agents with every mark of love and 
respect, refreshing them with food or drink when fatigued, or 
exhausted by journeys or exertion, and then sitting up for hours 
together to receive from them, in retur43» the food that never 
porisheth. They not unfrequently deplore their spiritual con- 
dition, and mourn over the system of idolatry which the Sirkar 
upholds.** 

Educated Hindus are always delighted to converse with 
cultivated Europeans, and to form even intimate friendidiips 
with them, as far as the unsociable system of caste will allow. 
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They are seldom reluctant to enter into religious conversation, 
and are quite accessible to discreet and appropriate effort. 

Many appreciate the efforts of tj^e missionaries and their 
native helpers, continually at work to spread tlie gospel over 
the country. A general conviction prevails amongst many of 
the people that Christianity is destined ullimalely to conquer. 
The unity of God is now admitted by our hearers : conscience 
is being aroused, and a .sense of spiritual need awakened. 
Christian ideas are permeating many minds, and Ciiristian 
influences everywhere at work. The truth has entered more 
deeply into thft hcarts*and modes of thought of many •than they 
themselves are aware of, and society is being quietly leavened 
by it. A new spirit is penetrating even into the liomcs of the 
Hindu. ^ 

Only last year we were privileged to hear of tokens of a 
feeling *for which we have been longjooking — the reflex influ- 
ence on heathenism of the marvellous illustration of the 
practical operation of the Christian religion furnisned by 
those who have embraced it in South IVavancorc. “ The 
idea,’* writes Mr. Hacker, “of what were called low-caste people* 
teaching divine truth, which at one time was such an abomina- 
tion to the orthodox Hindu, is now becoming familiar. It is 
not an unfrequciu sight now to sec one of our Christian 
teachers talking about the highest truths to members of tlie 
so-called higher castes/* 

The caste Hindus must soon be convinced by their own com- 
mon sense that they are losing much blessing in every way, by 
not placing themselves in the van of the movement towards 
Christianity, as the Malagasy ruliirs so wisely did. One lately 
remarked to a mission catechist To-day, when passing by 
your schoolroom, I heard the children sing their sweet and 
instructive lyrics with great delight. We Sudras, regarded as 
of high caste, are now becoming comparatively low«r ; while 
you, who were once so low, are being exalted through Chris- 
tianity. I fear,*’ he added, Sudra children in the rural districts 
will soon be fit for nothing better than feeding cattle.*' 

" How pleasant,** said the master of a house visited by the 
Biblc-woman, “ is it to see your women and girls with their 
books, and to hear the singing in the very place where devil 
warship was practised a few years ago. This results from the 
efforts of the missionary ladies. You must make our woqien 
like the Christian women in Nagercoil. And when the women 
arc willing, the whole country will embrace Christianity.** 

'•There is in general,’* says Mr. Yesudian, "a movement 
observabk in favour of Christianity among the higher classes. 
Many are now more than ever setting themselves to examine 
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the nature of the truths contained in Ae elf' 

God; some stndy the tw comraandiAeftts aad 
prayer ; some (women aiyii children inciuded) hairn ommStktA 
to memory short prayers and Christian lyrics, while othenitfeoho 
served to lament their sad failure te embraee the Christian 
earlier, to regret their folly in having allowed the loww ensUs 
to stip in before them, and to consider the best way they rdiould 
adopt for availing themselves of all the privileges offered by 
the Gospel." 

Some of the higher classes have seen the folly o( id^al>35 
look upon the name of Christ with prcfTound rtopoct, express 
a high regard for the Bible, and say that they daily peruse it 
for .spiritual light, solace under afBiction, and help in the pajlh 
of rectitude. The Bible is still read once a week in the Maha- 
raja’s High School, the only Government School, perhaps, in 
India, in which it is taught, and we hope that h will not be 
allowed to drop. Respectable caste-men frequently converse 
witji o&r native teachers, and even admit them into their houses, 
read the Holy Scriptures with them, ask to be taught to pray, 
«and to have prayer offered with them, and make anxious in* 
quirics on the solemn topics of the resurrection, the ffnal Judg- 
ment, and the eternal world. They even contribute to the 
funds of the Mission. One Sudra corresponds with a Chris- 
tian catechist by post, asking explanations of Scripture and the 
solution of various doubts and difhculties. Many are now 
thankful for help in sickness, and consolation from Christian 
teaching in times of sorrow and bereavement. A wealthy and 
intelligent Brahman purchased a Bible from a native Christian 
doctor, and brought out the sacred volume one day to ask 
whether it is mentioned in the Bible that we may pray to Goit 
in time of trouble. The 15th verse of the fiitieth PsMm waai, 
shown to him, and he gladly committed the text to meniiiny,*' ' 

Chiefly, perhaps, in,>the South, where political fireridoto is 
greater, and active missionary operations have been ahivayv 
directed towards Hindus, and havh had greater ttfom nfm 
longer time to work, the number of those Who toayW caftiMi 
aeoret beUevera is noticeable ; not uncoiQmonlt}r ia 
courage to confess Christ as the SavioUr is oidy gai^niil 
death-bed, when the world and Its trifle begin to &d«v to, 
be seen in their true lights and etormldi' awrMshdfe, Hfha 
enable ^ 

” we rejoiced to fled a certain {(diriligtot SlidtSik 
powerfully impressed by the saving truths of 
vent to such expiessipiis as the foUowh^ jh"* 1 leM l.'dMi i pptofh 
«and that Jesus the Sop of God is my oa^ 
lowering hk bead wHh penstWt«at|^ tuid 
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jrf" iK49BMi4$tntoe Nising 1 )S 3 bead upwards, he said, ' Jesusi 
iWiy to Heaven. I pray then wilt pfty me, and 
Ik^ pnd taire me to tbai plate of bl&s, though I 
^ tiutf I have not the coura» to make a public confession of 
TM Spi:dtaal adherofnce to Thee.* This interesting man died 
within two weeks or so after he Had made this serious con- 
fesaioa." 

Tfce test words which another Sudra of large proper^ and 
ipSoeite^ whose changed life had signally evidenced his true 
Conversion to God, uttered to his wife and friends were these ; 
“I see now ifothing ’else but Jesua He appears to me to 
be everything. Commit your souls to His care and protec* 
tion." 


ITiere must be several hundreds of such in Travancore, who, 
though now weak and timid, restrained by strong social and 
domestic obstacles from assuming ^ distinctively Christian 
position, and halting between two opinions, sorely stripling 
between conviction and self-interest, between God and mafn- 
mon, would at once embrace our faith, and profess Christ 
openly were the caste diffisulties and social persecution < 
removed out of their way, or a sufficient number of them 
ready to come forward, so as to encourage and stand by one 
another. They would be glad and thankful to be carried in 
safely and pleasantly on a wave of Chrustian movement and 
revival, and sucli a movement may begin at any time, and 
come with a rush upon us. 

fleiiooa inapedimentB, indeed, lie in the way of conversion 
on the part of high-castes. House and home, wife and children, 
oiRiee, and emoluments-^-all mu^ be suraandered. Under 
present circnnistances, it would be, numanly speakihg, a perfect 
KBponsiMHty for a Christian M aharajali to remain in the palace, 
w Christian Dewan to retain his administration, or a Christian 
sevenue collector to fulfil the du^el required of him. 'Even in 
trftore the religion professed nfiglit not make an essential 
difietehoe, gov^ment ^ronage and dependence on govern- 
ment which is, unfortunately, the sole aim of almost every 
edkqated pativh in Travan^re, stifles all independence of 
theSilfht aad.actii>n. ' Professional advancement seems often to 
^u^mH'Oon^ietiona of sin and longings after spiritual light, or 
’ men -td fe^ a heartier zeal in the cause of idolatry 
be sincere; The cares this world and 
i^ol^ tidms ehoke.tihe good seed. A merely intcl- 
^ Bjrwohtysubstfttttbd^h real, living, moral standard, 
nopes add Interests of a young Tmvancoream 
l>^r,dcfMiim)awen in' Htedtflsin«< Conversion to Chris-'" 
ht the funeral rites of a Brahtean 
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convert being performed as soon as it is ascertained that he has 
been baptized. 

Caste customs and laws also check conversion. The oppo- 
sition of relatives and hostility of caste companions it is hard 
to brave. A N.dyar who was suspected of a leaning towards 
Christianity was actually flireatened by his daughters’ partners 
that they would return all their wives and children on his 
hands if he dared to follow out his convictions. 

The obstructi^'e power exercised by uneducated women is 
also very great.“" “ The native, on retiring to his domicile, 
usually tfikes off his turban, his upper garment® and his ideas 
of Western civilization w^hich are incompatible with his 
domestic life : all are equally donned and doffed for use in a 
w(4|‘ld that is unknown within his household. He is alive to 
the theories gathered from Western books, but he fails to carry 
them into practice within the precincts of his own house. 
Why ? Kecause, probably, the husband, in reality, no more 
reigns* supreme in the house of a native than in that of the 
European. Women do not bluster or order ; but they can offer 
irresistible passive opposition in*thc limits of their own domain, 
that is, the household. The man who, using the superior 
knowledge with which he is gifted, would wu’sh to accomplish a 
deed contrary to caste prejudice, would not so much fear the 
resistance of his fellow castemen as that of his female relatives. 
They arc the persons who would organize a guerre d outrance 
against him, for it must be remembered that caste, with all the 
little ceremonies it entails, is essentially an observance of 
domestic life. However much, then, the liberal-minded native 
would wish to br|pk the bonds, he can but see that he pushes 
himself forward in a contesf that would only result in his being 
isolated, and would not make the slighest impression on the 
vast question at stake.^ 

Amid* all these difficulties and discouragements, it is no 
wonder that the general weakness of character, w'ant of con- 
scientiousness, and absence of moral courage and self-help, 
W'hich the Hindus themselves admit, the effect of an enervating 
climate and the long reign of ignorance and error, deter many 
from openly declaring themselves. Some confidentially express 
their regret that they have not the courage to save their 
widowed virgin daughters from an unhsqppy and desolate life, 
by-again giving them in marriage ; or that they dare not refuse 
in the company of their rulers to bow the knee in the house of 
Rimmon.” Some present one side of devout^ idolatry to, the 
Brahman priests, another of liberal thought and enlightenment 
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to the European, and it is often difficult to reconcile these with 
entire sincerity. They acknowledge and bewail their frailty 
and hesitancy* I have heard one frankly and publicly acknow- 
ledge : — “ In our country one cannot express one’s opinions 
freely. We should never get on if we did. A beggar must not 
displease his patron!*' This insincerity, double-dealing, and 
servility are terrible and damning evils. Educated Hindus 
will talk contemptuously of the Brahman priests and their 
authority, of superstition and injurious customs, of reform and 
true nobility, and of patriotism, while they have not the self- 
sacrifice or coutage to ^ut forth a finger to bear the tfurden of 
the true reformer, who is prepared to suffer for the good of 
others, and to live or to die for his country or his fellow men. 
They indulge in vague looking out of themselves for the foi^s 
that are to regenerate the society in which they move. “ Edu- 
cation is appealed to with weariful iteration as the cure for all 
the social and moral evils of the country ; but those who 
appeal to it do not, many of them, seem to dream that agy- 
thing more is due from them than to suffer themselves to be 
educated without resistance, and to abstain from offering resist- • 
ance to the education of others.** 

What has this class of men as yet attempted or effected 
for the suffering masses in Travancorc ? Not long since two 
young men of gentle birth and libe'ral education, being dis- 
gusted with the world, and the corrupt state of society around 
them, became ascetics, and wandered away from the sphere of 
duty, instead of setting themselves manfully and prayerfully to 
fight in the name of the Lord against the prevailing evils. A 
solemn responsibility rests upon tlfose who a|^ at the head of 
Hindu society, and whose patronage and support are given to 
idolatry and error. 

Owing to the comminuting and insulating action of CaatCi 
the conversion of large numbers of ’the dower classes <n some 
of our missions, though it will ultinfatgly, through the benefi- 
cent action of the Gospel, so raise them in character and social 
position (as it is already doing) that they will become the really 
higher classes ; and will thus, in the end, give them an influence 
calculated to bring about the conversion of the whole 
country ; yet does not, at present, directly or speedily affect the 
high castes, the nobles, prie.sts, rulers, landholders. The com- 
mon people are being brought under instruction, and this work 
of evangelization has only to go on in the same way as hitherto 
to witi over the masses. But for the “ upper ten thousand” 
distinct and special efforts are claimed, and in some places 
being initiated. We long to see the Rajahs of India converted, 
the men of rank and leaders of public opinion brought to 
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God. In the introduction of Christiattity into Europe iti was 
usually the conversion of the cbieftak» &at opened tip the stay 
for the Go^l anKmgst the common people. .So alstyip 
gascar, -when the Queen and Prime Minister placed theatKWnyeS 
at the head of the new dviUzation and religioos reCesmi, till# 
national idols were burnt, Und the whole population held ^enhi- 
selves ready to listen to the voice of the Christian preacher^ 
Some of the princes and nobles of various parts of India now 
permit the visits of the Zenana missionary to their' palaces^ 
and 'speak appreciatively of the Bible and the benignant 
operation of the Christian religion. May they*be brought to 
accept for themselves the message of salvation, and receive 
Jesus Christ as their Saviour 1 Then those secret disciples who 
now hang back through fear of persecution and worldly loss, 
will be emboldened to come forward at once ; many of the over- 
whelming obstacles which hinder the spread of truth in India 
shall be removed; and the whole population favourably 'dis- 
posed 'towards Christian teaching. 

The marvellous advance which has already been made among 
the higher classes in India, and Ahe moral and sodal revolution 
which has begun, through the introduction and diffusion of 
Western knowledge and the English language, fully repay alt 
the labour that has, so far, been expended for the elevation of 
the country. The education which the Hindus are gaining fits 
them for the exercise of rational thought, and for wise and 
manly action. It is no small thing that men of liberal edu- 
cation arc raised up and prepared (if they will but divest them- 
selves of caste prejudice and moral vacillation) to occupy 
positions of in&ience and*- responsibility. Civilization and 
secular knowledge, though' accompanied by certain evils and 
dangers, are, on the whole, helping on the good worit of 
amelioration —female education is rapidly spreadmg, and widow 
re-marriage advocated — the railway, the telegraph, apd 
press, the " increase of , knowledge ” and the " running to 
fro,” modem industries and comihcrce^ and a strong and 
righteous supreme Government influencing the life' m thp 
country, all combine to aid in ** preparing the way the 
and making his paths straight." Vast possil^litieB lie befiBwe a 
Relieving and witnessing Church in the immediate future. If ehe 
will but rise to the crisis of India. A nc^le woih indeed Ik 
to opread the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ ntnopgik 
nations, and to make our brother men hear the voloe. of 
speaking hi His Word. • . 

The masses ate at the same time, to 
educated! though not nearly so mock at nikht be 
British Indian Government to direct mmre of its eneig^r 
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aOjKoMm {mmaiyeduesatioa. a& it is lioped it wUl 

wicdiaHb 4o< Still) many are being prepared to read useful 
Holy Scriptures. The whole countiy is in a 
atiiM of transition, and we fed assured that the trutti wiU at 
l«at icdlmuea-, through the mi^t of our Divine and glorious 
)Kl|[ag. omcioas agd potent huSuences, and varied instrument* 
idhkS'tpc almady at work arerywhere for the uphiting and 
regeneratioii of India, all comt^ning towards one end which no 
power on auth or h«U can effectually hinder. 

jrh« fbuntJs openMs wboie sUeams 
Celestial life and knowledge <ipread t 
The roil hath rl^eot whose radiant beams 
Restore the sck* and raise the dead. 

And nought their glorious course shall check, 

Till earn with nioral verdure glows ; 

TUI thw her dteeri wiMt shall deck 
With bkiomhig ^en*s deathless rose. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

€ 

MISSION WORK. 

OjsK of the most obvious characteristics of the Travancore mis- 
sion is its location in a Native State under the rule of a Maha- 
rajah and his Ministers, subject in a varying and undefined degree 
to the control of the liritish Resident and the paramount 
GpvcrYiment of India. This circumstance has had a very 
marked influence on the history of the mission, and has affected 
' our work variously at different times, but has, doubtless, on 
the whole, in the wonderful providence of God, been made a 
help rather than a hindrance. About a century ago, the British 
were the means of preserving the king of Travancore from 
the devastating power of Tippu Saib, Sultan of Mysore, and 
they thereby gained the gratitude of the Native State, and 
the right, by treaty, to offer advice and exercise some super- 
vision over it. The missionaries were supported by the 
English officials in asking permission of the despotic and 
exclusive, but iv^w somewhat humbled, Native Government 
to enter upon evangelistic labours in the country. Then, 
while at work and resident in the midst of the native popu- 
lation, it was scarcely possible for them, as Englishmen, to 
witness ^'thc cruel oppressions practised on the poor without 
indignantly exposing tjiem to public reprehension, and occa- 
sionally even interfering by petifion, publication, or other 
legal means, for the redress of grievances and the amelioration 
of the condition of the people, and more especially for the 
protection of those who placed themselves under their instruc- 
tion, and sought liberty to observe Christian rules and worship 
and ordinances. This necessarily gave the missionaries much 
influence in addition to that derived from their life: ttnd 
teaching ; and, when the Native Government was at its , 
they were even feared by oppressors, as the only personi^ . 
intimately acquainted, from their knowledge of the languagcilv 
and free intercourse with all classes, with the true co^itit>h: 
of the country, and fearless irt the exposure of clamant evils. 
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As the native rule improved, this kind of influence naturally 
ceased, and there are now many other Europeans in the 
country capable of forming intelligent and accurate opinions 
on questions of public polity and administration. But still 
openings present themselves for the acquirement of personal 
influence in a small kingdom like Travancore, by extensive 
knowledge of the country and its requirements, by steady 
adlicrence to right, and by philanthropic labour for the public 
weal. Right-minded natives, even thorough Hindus, give 
credit to the missionaries for what they have cflected ancf are 
doing for the country.* Some of the nobles and oflicials are 
personally friendly, and even helpful, in benevolent under- 
takings, such as hospitals, female education, and popular 
lectures on useful topics ; and. since foreign funds are jjjc- 
pended on the primary education of over seventeen thou.sand 
children in our village schools, the Sirkar makes an annual 
grant in aid of the secular education afforded, which is but 
fair and reasonable under the circumstances. The footer 
classes, at the same time, identify the missionaries, and the 
British influence generally, with the great amelioration in 
their condition which has gradually taken place. Everwherc 
Europeans in Travancore are regarded with the utmost 
confidence and respect. There have not, as yet, been numbers 
of indigent or illiterate Europeans in the country — those 
whom the people are familiar with are officials, military, and 
professional men, very rarely indeed of immoral or vicious 
life ; and Travancore has been exceptionally fortunate in the 
decided Christian character of several of the Residents, 
and of many English officials in the service ^ the Maharajah, 
not, least of the Masters and PAfessors or the College at 
TrcA^ndrum, who have from the beginning been men of 
Christian character, as well* as superior abilities, and have had 
in their hands, for thirty years pa.9t, tjie«training of nearly all 
the educated officials in the empioynteii|^ of the State. 

Another distinctive fcafkire of the mission arising, in the 
providence of God, in large measure, from the oppres.siuns 
practised on the lower castes, and from the beneficent dominance 
of the British, was the oomirg over of the people in maeaes, 
influenced no doubt at first, and to some extent still, by 
inferior and selfish cogsiderations ; not, of course, for temporal 
support; but for sympathy, protection, and aid in their dis- 
tresses. They were deeply impressed by the kindness of the 
misdipnaries, so unwonted an experience to them ; they were 
aided in times of persecution by their intercession ; and they 
witnessed Christianity elevating the first and each successive 
generation of converts m education, social status, and personal 






woith. Acting, as llie Hti|4us {R'csfer to do> umtodlK^tlMy 
dime ever to Ctnristiaiiity ht large n^pbers ; failiuW 
and vill^es joined the mission; others fotloe«(} the ^ <4 
example of their fellows, and expected like bene^ tmlSr 
were generally guided by a few leading tninchii whorntwij^^ 
clearly the excdtence of what was jproolalnied by the.diipr 
sionaries. Most did not fully understand the Cluistian relV 
gion when they-hrst came, but, as far as they did uflderstindi 
they appreciated it, and recognized its sacred obligations. 

Ohr congregations are still lai^ely recruited from without,' 
not so much by individuals becoming deeply concerned about 
their salvation, as by families brought over by Christian 
sympathy, by the prevalent opinion of the supreme excelienee 
of « the Christian religion, and by the education, civilization, 
and frienMly aid that necessarily follow from Christtanmy^ 
Such persons are not at pnee baptized or admitted to church 
fellowship ; this is only done by degrees, and Avith especial 
caution and reserve in our own mission, as One or another 
gives evidence of personal piety and love to God ; but udl 
the adherents are organized into congregations, and carefully 
taught in the doctrines and trained to the practice of euf 
holy religion. While wc freely admit the worldly motives by 
which many were led to place themselves under Christian 
instruction, it is impeutant to remember how far pentinal 
friendship and external environments have often aided the pro- 
gress of the truth. 

The mode of working which was demanded by these cir- 
Cbmstances, and which naturally sprang from them, was to 


form the multito^es of adherents into local coagrqgatibh% 
placing over them native** Scripture-readers or catedinto to 
instruct them. These i\umerous are visipd 

frequently by the missionary for inspection, Jnstmcticto 

4 :-/.Sr^lS*B < tk<> missinnarfMt hciincr ^UMt < 


and directors of the native churches. This whole eebetog 

English, administration is intended to drop off 

and is already yielding ih propqftion as the batoto «dM 

arrives at maturit;^ for the puipcses of seff-sMItpCri* 

menhandsetf-propagation. 

pNgrew vthtoh haa ^vaady 
continuous, and «veir suransipg, leadbg 
gratitude and toy. What 'h|t» GodnrtoSwnlNi^ JMtoMBM 


ionary, RmgetoUtH working qtdto 
iscounmemenfcsef dad fA 

etln«si»on of spirit in idearM ^ l 
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tbe oasiy convey not abbs to realise the grand proportions 
which tM mission would* ultimately assume, nor the full value 
of |he work whidi he was doing in laying the foundations of a 
noble Christian church in Travancore. Tempted by low spirits 
and long«continaed solitude to unbelief, bitterness of mind, 
and a someahat undue depreciation of native character, he 
wrote to his sister : — ” I have little hope, and almost no dcske 
to see once more in t)iis world my beloved ones. My life is 
almost without any joy ; for the soul finds nothing new, and, 
therefore, nothing that gladdens it The artificial help of bdoks, 
society, &c, is iackingshere entirely. However, I am* not cast 
down. You will ask, how many have you baptized (in |8io> 
in Travancore ? About four hundred. What do you think of 
them? Not much of the most ; about forty of, them ma)^bc 
children of grace. Some have died already in the Lord. They 
are not so cunning and insolent a.s the^peoplc under the JFCngiish 
Government ” Three years later he writes : “ I have now 
about six hundred Christians, who arc not worse than thd otj^er 
Christians in India. About three or four of tlicm may have a 
longing for their salvation. The rest have conic through all • 
kinds of other motives, which we can only know of after years 
have passed." Yet, before he left India, in 1815, through ill- 
health, debility, and depression of mind, he was able to say, “ I 
have brought a mission to good standing by the assistance of 
our merciful Lord, and given it over to an honest Englishman. 
About 1,100 have been baptized by me in Travancore.” 

When I arrived in the beginning of 1859, there were then in 
our mission nearly 17,000 adherents of all ages ; now there are 
41,347 worshipping in 353 congregations. Of^hosc, there were 
l^t 980 in full communion as citurch meimicrs : these now 
puin^r 4,124 Theiy was ^ot a single ordained native minister 
in 1^5, now there are 18 ; and their annual'meetings for mutual 
consultation and united prayer are an interesting feature of the 
time. The native converts having bee^ regularly instructed in 
the duty' of giving to the ciAise of God, their contributions have 
steadfly advanced from fU. 3,500 in 1858, to Rs. 12,165 in the 
past year. Corresponding progress has been made in Uie edu- 
catioa of males and females^ both children and adults. There 
are now 10,696 chikifen learning in our schools of whom 3,375 
ajre Eleven natjVe pastorates or sub-districts have been 
lij^nied, witn (heir own disunct di|prches, pastors, and agencies, 
tia'gdy aelf-eappprtiM ; 009, them has not received any 
worn* any qaarter for upwards of twenty years, 
n^siiien-ha^ thoemole, been established and worked 
’'.upon sound and %mngetical yirinciples as to tbe authority and 
Cod’s Ifply Word> saving doctrines of the 
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Cross of Christ, the entire rejection of all that is heathenish 
and evil, Scriptural discipline in the church, and the duty of 
spreading the Gospel of Jesus Christ. We have never had 
more than eight, often only six, missionaries at work in South 
Travancorc. 

A similar work is carried on by the Church Missionary 
Society, in North Travancore and in Cochin, to which reference 
has been made throughout this volume, on principles and lines 
similar in essentials to those of the London Mission, and with 
like efficiency and success. Their converts are drawn from the 
Syrian Church, the Chogans, and the Bulayars; the last now 
constituting nearly a half of the total number, which amounts to 
19*505 of whom 5,418 are communicants. Ordained clergy 
nupibcr 15, and catechists 59, under a learned and devoted 
missionary Bishop. Children learning in the schools S»* 73 i 
and contributions of native Christians, according to the latest 
reports received Rs. 5,772. 

The *state of transition through which the mission is now 
passing, from its former almost entire dependence on foreign 
aid to a measure of vigour and, maturity — from looking solely 
for direction to their European instructors, to the formation of 
independent character and opinion — from the payment by the 
Society of most of the native teachers, to the beginning of a 
union of Congregational churches, supporting their own chosen 
ministry and Christian ordinances — is not without its trials and 
dangers to the missionaries and the native converts. Our early 
difficulty was how to obtain access to the country, and win any 
converts whatever : we are now called to consider where we 
can find men and means tooovertake the work open to us, and 
how to settle ou a solid Ifesis for the future the two hundred 
and fifty congregations committed by the Lord to our care^ 
and to bring them on to the stature of perfect men in Christ 
Jesus. oWe have arri\«cd at the stage when new and perplexing 
problems spring up, which require for their solution great 
wisdom, experience ancf grace ; regulations must be made and 
plans entered upon, which may prove in future times a source of 
great spiritual power and profit — or, it might be, trammejs and 
snares — to the Native Church. As an independent position is 
won, mistakes will probably be made, and severe trials and 
painful revelations of character may be expected. The eyils qjf 
the Indian character in heathenism wifi crop up in cases of 
wicked and hypocritical men, endeavouring to make a gain , ^ 
godliness — others grasping at powet before they are fitted' t6 
use it aright — and others yielding to supineness arid sloth, or to 
laxity of discipline through the fear of man, when placed in 
positions of trust and independent action. 
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^ An additional difficulty in the way of self-support and exten- 
sion springs from the changes which have taken place in the 
economic condition of the countr}^ and the retrenchments 
which have been necessary within the last ten or twelve years. 
These have caused some retrogression and loss in various insti- 
tutions and agencies connected with the mission, and especially 
some falling off of personal attention on the part of missions’ 
agents, whose pay is now insufficient for subsistence, and who 
are, therefore, driven to spend a portion of their time in adding 
to their domestic income, in order to make both ends tneet. 
The old class •of native catechists were usually persons of 



TITTUVILEI CHAML,. 


humble attainments as to education, but of general intelligence 
and ^und piety, possessed of some little property and influence 
amongst their neighbours ; to them any small monthly pay was 
accefptable, and sufficed when eked out from private resources. 
A better salary must Jbe given to the present class qf agents, 
c^i^ted in the Boarding Schools and Seminary, and devoting 
the|r 'whole time to the service of •the mission. 

Some of the agents have two, or even three, congregations to 
attend to in such fashion as they can ; so that there is reason to 
fear that Scripture teaching, catechising, and individual dealing 
with souls have been of late years less efficiently performed 
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through the pressure of routine work. Defections thus ocscur : 
many individuals* and families were once, for a tifite, atteadwts 
on Christian teaching, but, having apostatized, are now harder 
in heart and farther from grace than ever. 

Native agents specially trained in English and the vernacular 
under a missionaiy at the Nagerboil Seminary have alwa)^ 
been employed in the mission ; and the proportion of sudt is 
now greater than ever ; but a still larger number of these is 
reqi^red, for which more reliable means of sil^>port for the 
Seminary, and increased facilities for training agents for the 
Malaydlam Districts are needed to enable us to keep up with 
the progress of the age, particularly as the neighbouring missions 
of other societies are better equipped, in these respects, than 
ourselves, * ' 

Much prayerful effort is still demanded for the spiritual con- 
version and growth in grace of the mass of nominal Christians, 
whonvwe enumerate in our reports as adherents, who are still 
unbaptized, and, we fear, in many cases, still unsaved. 

One very obvious duty resting on the mission is the increase 
of distinct efforts for the evangelisaUon of the higher dbuttea 
in Travancore. Amongst these we have sown comparatively 
little and, of course, reaped but little. It hap^ned that, in the 
early stage of the mission, the lower castes joined first, and in 
large numbers; and this circumstance of itself proved a 
hindrance to the higher castes coming in and mixing with them. 
“ Where conversions are made from the lower strata oi the 
Hindu polity in laige numbers, great difficulties will arise in 
getting the better classes to join such rising churches : no doubt 
the early Christitrns felt th^'same difficulty in the congre^tions 
at Rome, consisting of slaves, Jews, and Syrians, to which the 
lordly Roman of the conquering race was imrited in tJie name 
of Christ to join.”* Our successes have thus created a caste 
prejudice against the 'native Christians. Then the pressure of 
work in the care of lo ‘many congregations has graduahy 
deprived both missionaries and native teachers of time to devote 
to this special form of labour; and for the last few 
pecuniary embarrassments also have disabfod us from emfdoyit^^ 
evangelists for itinerating amongst the heathe^ as yttf 
formerly accustomed to dO. Not that very Uttle haa^jMitfn 
effected in this direction. The higher ckutses atwan^.licjs^]^ 
ahhare of attention from the mission. lUs^rei. 
delivered to educated natives! and the JMndical 
exercised a highly beneficial infiuence upon such,M'^,ff|^% 
For some years past all the native miiristmhaYeaii4m]itK^ 
itinerant tour of a month each year arhot^St .the 
* Cnst’a 
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reitt^ of wluc^ have often been of the gtee^st value. And, 
udtiilh the laM ;^eai‘, two of the bjiethren have initiated a 
neiirlbrtli of fadMMn^tefit-preachmg amongst the caste villages 
— whkh has excited much attention. They were surprised and 

S ratified wi^one thing— the intense interest manifested by 
rahman women to glean anything that might be heard. 

The once despised native Cluristians also, and especially those 
of Ute third generation, who show the cumulative effects of 
continuous Christian teaching and privileges, bi^in to exert a 



1 infitience on the higher classes. A new force is thus 
The public opinion of Christians is now considered 



nreper on the afternoon of the Lord’s 
otctlo visit and »ad to Hindu women. 
In tlK'Uot report, which shows tha{ a 
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powerful impression is being made on heathen women by the 
ardour, intelligence, and sympathy of their Christian country- 
woipen, by means of which several converts have been made in 
the past year. 

Aj/hen the Deputation from the Missionary Society visited 
TriVaiicore in December last, wnat did they find ? Along 
their whole course, from Quilon to Trevandrum, Pareychaley, 
Neyoor, and Nagcrcoil, they found Christian congregations 
scattered all over the country — fruitful owes in a spiritual 
desert — and were received with demon^ration§_ of the utmost 



{(aVive Christian’s house. 


affection and gratitude from the native converts, who know how 
much they owe to the British churches who have sent them the 
Gospel with all its civilizing and elevating influences. Enteiine 
the Christian town of Nagercoil, . they were received with 
triumphal arches and canopies tast^ully decorated in Indian 
fashion With 'garlands of flowers, rows of 4 mps, texts and 
mottoes ; and welcomed with singing and ihusic by the 
Christians who went out in crowds to meet them. - TKiSy 
tlressed an >eager and attentive audience of some two thoosalld 
persons in. the great church at Nagercoil, where they also 
mij^steied the holy communion to a thousand church members, 
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To the address of welcome presented to them, there was ap- 
pended a cheque for a hundred rupees for the purchase of a 
chair for the use of the chairman of the Board of Directors in 
London, that they might never forget the Christians of Trayan- 
core. 

The deputation visited ‘the Seminary, now for near^ a 
quarter of a century under the able and indefatigable super- 
intendence of Rev. J. Duthie, the Girls’ Boarding and Day 
Schools, the lace workers, the Mission Press, whence Scrip- 
tures, magazines', school books, and tracts are issued in*laige 
num^rs — the Hospital at Neyoor under Dr. Thomson, and 
dispensaries in other towns, where 25,000 patients are tenderly 
and skilfully treated every year, four-fifths of the expense being 
provided by local contributions — and the houses of sc>a:ral 
prominent Christian laymen, presenting to one of them a Bible 
in recognition of valuable voluntary services rendered to the 
church. They lectured in the Kottir. Reading-room to a 
crowded audience, after which an address was presented by 
the non-Christian community, expressing their thanks for the 
philanthropic and educational work of the mission. At other* 
places also, Hindus decorated the schoolrooms, and presented 
addresses of commendation and thanks for the labours of the 
Society in Travancore. 

From Quilon, in the centre of the State, to Cape Comorin, 
at its extremity, where the waters of two oceans mingle, they 
met the agents of the mission, native missionaries and preachers, 
school teachers and zenana workers, made inquiries of each, 
and heard their detailed reports of work on the spot, where 
they could be tested, and addre^d to all^uitable words of 
counsel, encouragement, and stimulus. They laid the founda- 
tion of a new chapel to •be built at native cost, opened a new 
reading-room and caste girls’ schOok and greatly cheered and 
animated the people by their kind worfls and earnest* exhorta- 
tions to increased faithfulness, dcArotion, and activity in the 
service of our Lord and Master. It was a more than royal 
progress to these representatives of English Christianity, every- 
where surrounded with prayerful and loving hearts. 

It is a marvellous Uiing that men are found who deny or 
sneer at these striking resylts of evaneelical labour, which are 
patent to the eyes t>f all who care to see then;, and arc a 
j^lendid feature of the a^e. Christian .missions have certainly 
.not failed in India, where thete is now (exclusive of Burmah 
amd Ceylo^ and in- addition to Roman Catholic and Syrian 
Christians) a Protestant Christian community of 417,373 souls, 
which may be expected at the present rate of. increase to 
ntunber nearly a millicia in another decade. We are, at 
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same time, reaping the fruits of past labours, limited and in* 
adequate as they have been, and sowing seed for a fiiture 
harvest “ Every accession to the Christian ranks loosens 
some portion, however small, of the consolidated mass of 
heathenism ; and every advancement in piety, culture^ respec- 
tability, material pros^rity, and visible strength on the part 
of the Christian community removes scune measure of prejudice, 
and awakens the minds of observant heathen onlookers to a 
sense of the power of Christianity to elevate and bless man- 
kind.* ^ ^ 

Could my readers but witness in perso^, as we who labour in 
India have been privileged to do, the benefloent effisots of the 
Gospel of the grace of God in society, in the family, and 4n 
indu'iduals — in reforming the laws and civil institutions of 
governments — in ameliorating the social condition of semi- 
civilized castes and races^ and conferring upon them freedom, 
comfor^ and decency — in moulding, sweetening and rescuing 
sociuty, raising woman to her proper sphere as the intelligent 
companion of man, and introducing the blessings of marriage 
•and family order into domestic life, where polyandry, concu- 
binage, and immorality prevailed, and were recr^ised by caste 
law — in brightening and gladdening the poor homes of the 
peasantry with a joy and satisfaction whi^ false religion can 
never supply; teaching the dear children and the outcastes, 
who dared not approach a school or walk through a village 
street, to read and write, to pray and praise and work — in 
reforming the lives and saving the souls of individuals ; con- 
soling them under the sorrows of life, and conquering the 
baseless and deg^ding fear qj' demons and unknown malracent 
agencies, from which they have so terribly suffered, by a mmre 
ennobling fear of God, and suppetting them in dying 
hour — in raising up and directing the labours of native 
preacherf of noble atM exemplary character, of whom aiay 
society or church might be\>roud — qpd in opening the gates m 
heaven to multitudes now in glory — they would think no gif^ 
too generous, no efforts or self-denial too great for such nbb4e 
ends. To plant Christianity in India is a task wprtoy of a 
great nation. At but a trifling cost of life and labour, we can 
confet incalculable and endless benefits upon a peri4uhfi^ 
worid. * ^ 

Our fellow-countrymen go to Travsmeore and 
engage in the cultivation of coffee and other useful {MbduOtis^bf 
the soil. They ascend the lofty mOuntaics in sea^ 4| suit- 
able soil and inmate for their enterjprise; They fell tiib dfmd 
primeval forests fUled with junc^ trees, {Uhddy aom,' bdd' 
thorns which tear the hands and clotMi^ Snd esdnnd^tilto 
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eyesi and With damp dense vegetation exhaling a poisonous 
malaria, by which ^e planters are often prostrated, and some 
die. Ttu^ let tike tight of heaven into deep valleys and dismal 
dtAls previottsly haunted by ferodous tigers, leopards and bears, 
powenul el^l^ts, deadly serpents, and other creatures whose 
strange cries and unearthly howls are taken by the ignorant 
and superstitious mountaineers for the voice of forest demons 
and satyrs. They clear and bum and level and fence ; make 
roads, bridges, irrigation channels, and build their bungalows 
on charming a^nd romantic sites. The estate is soon filled with 
the beautiful laurel-likb coffee, the camellia-like tea, the choco- 
late, cinchona, nutmeg, dove, and other spice trees ; while the 
house is surrounded by trim gardens, rich fruit trees, and lovely 
hedges of roses. ^ 

That is the work which we also are striving to do in the moral 
wastes of India, cutting down the poison tree of idolat^ and 
superstition, clearing the dark dells of devil worship with its 
accompanying cruelties and vices, turning up the fruitful^soU, 
and sowing in it the seed of life eternal. And already we are 
permitted to see, in some not inconsiderable measure, the ful-» 
iilment of the promise, ** The desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as the rose— -instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and 
instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree ; and it shall 
be the Lord for a name, and for an everlasting sign that 
shall not be cut off.^ 

Happy, thrice happy, are they who are permitted to take 
part in so great a work — ^to introduce Christianity into new 
castes and tribes and villages ; to lay the foundations of a 
Christian Church in India, which li^all be the^admiration of the 
world a hundred'years hence ; to train the future teachers and 
prea<diets> the future fathers and mothers and citizens of India ; 
to 'help the poor and needy; to rescue the perishing ; to pro- 
elehn liberty to the captives of sin, find the opening of the 
prison to them that are TOjind. ^ 

To comfort and to bless. 

To find a balm for woe, 

To tend the lone and fatherless. 

Is angels' work below. 

The ciwtive to release, 

To Gqd the lost to bring, 

To teach the ws^ of Ufo and peace. 

Is a most ChrisMSke thing. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

• • 

APPENDIX.— INDIAN TUNES. 


Tamil Lyric, No. 186. 

Raga, Mai.eiyami. 

t^rukkadakkan pir Hyi" 


Key G.* M. 40. 


Un ?-lr :-.ti d:-.tild:d I r 1— :d 

In:— 1— :dJ r:— 1— :d in;— 1— :d.d 

1 '1 1 

,11 1 1 

« 

fir f-l— ;d Id:— 1— :njn:r ln:-.f 1 

b: 8 I :s.l|B:f|8.-.fjn:n 1 : 

U III 

1 1 

Htfeat Chorus^ 

||n :-Jrld :d | r:-l-:d | n 1— j 

n :— 1— :— j 1 :— 1 — :— jB:- ln^-.rjj 


Tamil Lyric, No. 25. 

Raoa, Yamunakaliyam. 

_ "Pithcalt vandanaml.” 

C • 

Key D. M. 6 a 

j|n :-;n In :r :n| . ^-:r Ir :r :n|. Ir :r 

J|1 :a' Id' :d' :t |f :-,:d' Id' :d' :t 1 1 :a |1 :d' :t 

II 1 .— :a II ;d' :t 1 1 '.a la :f :n |a :n In :r :d 


Raga, Bhupalam. 


Tamil Lyric, No. 237. 

Kathiravan eruginda kdUfyiL^ 

KeyG. M. 5 d, 

f:d.r|n ;r In ;ril|n :r I— .'-.did :ti Ir :rji|r.did Jr* 
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Tttmil Lyilo, Na 16. 


Raca, Ponmaoakavakau, 

“ Dhaty Sr Sga 

p 

n :n If :n|r ^-:4 W trln :n If :--;n|r ;d Id:— :r 


li"' 
tl 


n ^“:n If :n |n :r Ir :-||b :s II :• 

RepeaidChortts, 

- ;r Jr :d.r 


Jjn t- :d Id, :r :n If :n j 1 


Tamil Lyric, No. 16. ^ 

. MADURA VERSION. 

• By Rev. J. S. Chandler, M.A. 

Key F, M, 60. / • 

r :-Jilf :-jn|n ^•.Tld ;d |r j-ji If .•-Jiln :-jrltf :d 


r jn If ji jn ar Ir •” j|^ *** 

Chorus* 

1 .s If :r 4 1 r ji If ^ ji I n jr io :d 4 


Tamil Lyric, No. 117. 

Raga, Anantabheiravi. 

‘ * NUtiydnand%nS^ sittam . ” 

Key D. M. 40. ‘res, D,C, Fine. 

||B :b |b :-.lljii:fl [t In :r |d .-.rin :b j« !~ 

, ReUea Charus. 

jiB :l.t|d' :-.tlt4:yi^l Id' ;:d|^ |b :-.1 Isiin |r 


TamU Lyric, No. 264. 

Raoa, Semckurutti. 

“ EijmsU narar mUhirangi,” 

KevG. M.40. • . ...... 

<ln ^-Jlr i— I— :af fB I— :f [n ^^rld :d |n .-4lr 
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Tamil LyilOi No> 263i 

RACA, SArlNOAVI. 

“ 0 , itrl wtUtdyV* 

KxyG. Chokos, 


||ti ill !- 


Verse. 

jr If ^■Jli^ rJ:Mir ^4r|f r-ji 


< RepNU Ckurm, 

Ir !r4i|r,.dj-.tiili :-.r|r :rAlril^.ti| lj:l.tld ^>Biltt:-ii 


The following three Lyric tunes arc communicated by Rev. 
J. S. Chandler, MJV., Madina. 

Tamil 4iyrio, No. 107. 

Kaga, Lavam. 

“ Tin mmt^Uum ” 

Key G. M. 4a 

^|d :d 41 dd:dj|n :n£ln :s |f :ri£ld ;M|n :t H :tjr 
In :nj^lr.r:d.ti!di;r.r In :r Id 


« Raga, Kiyal. 
Krr F. M, 4 a 


Tamil Lyric, No. 123. 

“ YtndtMm hinUni.'' 


J:dj|n :n Ir ;n If ( 1 - |n ^.^ld :d |r s- Id :n. 
ill :i li Ir ;n If In stt In ,‘-j|d :d I— j- 


Taa^ LVrie, N0..I34. 

Raga, Mohama. 

“ Vn Urn iviyi, mind,'* 

KkyP. M.6 a/ 

f:t .t It :i.llt ^ .t Id lli.ti ;ii j-Jiti t- 


J:t .t |t :i.llt ^ .t |d Ili.ti ;ii j-Jiti r- |j 

J:l .1 |1 ;1.1 lt.s:- Ji |i .— ln.n:fii jdjfjn, I- | 
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GLOSSARY. 


A'bk^ 

Adiyaray 

Adookoovathu 

Amani 

Ambalam ^ 
Anuhhdgam 


Athisari ••• «• 

A'thtvari 

Anandafavan ... 


Ayacut 


BankaUl 



». ... 

ipiaU ^5, **• 


Cawnie (of lla* 

dm). 

CattiUMjjr ... 

Codyottdo... .. 


Hind. A^dMn. 
(Strong) water 
manufacture. 

Mai. Adiyara^ 


Mai. Adukkuvathu^ 
Kiglils letained by 
the original pro- 
prietor from the 
purchaser. 

Hmd. Held in trust 
or deposit 


Mai. Enjoymenti 
usufruct 


^^,Adkikdri, Ru- 
leiv officer. « 

Mol. River-tax 
Mai. From Sans 
(Succeeding) with- 
out an inte^aL 

Mai A'yakettu, 
From dyam^ in* 
come. 


Excisd revenue, derived from duties levied 
on the manuiiuture and sale of spirituous 
liquors. 

Fee on purchase of privileges/ levied by 
the Sirkar in cases of adoption^inheri* 
tance by distant heirs, &c. 

Fine or fee payable to a Jeaml at tho 
periociictd renewal of a lease. Suooeasion 
duty levied on every change of incum- 
bency of Vritti tenure. 

Collection of revenue direct from the culti- 
vators or manufaclarers by the officers of 
Government. 

An open building for the accommodation 
of tiavellers, Ac. 

Hereditary lands, granted to persons by 
soveiei^s in reward of service, at a 
peppercorn rent or small Rajabhogam 
ox. 

Same as ProvertykAran. 

Irrigation tax. 

SueimtK>r.)heir, younger brothers, children 
and grandchildren in Makkatayam 
syfteivs : younger brothers and nephews 
in Maruitiakkatapm. 

Register of assessed land. Original lands 
Monging to a village. 


MaL Hndi9dh. A 

waxehottse. 

Taim A Mai. V<mdi 
MalATosMTi ... 


tm^ Kd^ the 
e^liellipttrt 


a mg. 


Government warehouse for salt tobacco, 

&e. 

Cart carriage. 

Measure oi weight — 654 English pounds. 
OnekoloreSI English inchc<^ cubic measuio. 
A small copper coin, sixteenth of a chuck- 
ram. 

6,400 square yards or 1*32 acre. Acre h 
4,840 square yards. 

^ian priest. 

Tmple festival 
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Conjee 

Cooly 

Tam. ^anji 

Mai. /Ciik Hire, 
daily wages. 

Hind. ChAwatL Mai. 

Choultry 

Chdvadi. 

Chit .. 

Mai. Ckittu 

Chokk^rer 

Tam 

Cbowlfey 

Chuckram 

Hind. Chaukl 

Sans. Chakram. 

Wheel, circle. 

Mai Expense of car- 

Chumadupanam.. 

Cutchcriy 

riage. 

Hind. Kachahri. 

♦ 

Dalavoy 

Court, hall, office. 
Mai. Dala 7 >d, From 

Kanarese dala^ an 

Dendoo 

army. 

Mab Dandham, A 

r 

stick, measure. 

Dewan 

Pers Divdn 

Durbnr 

Hind. Darhdr...^ ... 

Durkhast 

Pers. DflrkJnodst, 

C 

/ 

Tender for a rent 
or farm. 

£)dungaly 

Mai. Idangdri. 

Fanam 

Mai. Pattam, Money 

Garce of Salt ... 

Tel. Garisa 

Ghee 

Hind. Ghi 


r> 

Gumastah 

Pers. Gtmdshia, 


Commissioned. 

Iliizzour 

Ar. //tkut. The 

lyeenzafter ,.® ... 

presence. ^ 

Hind. A'tn or Ayren, 
laws, Riles dhd 
Z<xM*,sequcstration. 


Jenmi 

• •• « • » 

Jeninum 

Sans, ydnmitf Birth, 

birthright. 

Jumm^ihundy ... 

Hind. Jamdy , a- 
mount.; handle 

* 


binding, settle- 

ment. 

Kdnappauttcra ... 

Mai. Kanam^ Pos- 

Kauderuttu 

session, mortgage. 
Mol. Record of what 


was seen. 


Rice gruel. 

Hired labourer or porter. 

Public building, open on one side foi 
public lodging place, post station, &c. 

Note, bond, or deed. 

Co-heirs. 

Station 'of police or of customs. 

A small silver coin, worth about six- 
sevenths of a i^enny. 

Commuted value of supplies due by Vritti 
holders without price. 

Public office of the Dewan or Tah^ildar. 
c ? 

Commander-in-chief, minister of state. 


A lineal measure of 4 kol or 10 feet. 
435*6 square Dendoos=i English acre. 

Chief officer of state, prime minister. 

Court levee. 

Reduced tenure on which certain Sirkar 
Pauttoin lands are allowed to occupants 
at rates lower than their full or ayacut 
assessment. 

A^rain measure holding 4 nari and con- 
taining 92 cubic inches, or a third of a 
gallon. 24) edungaliesssi Eng. bushel, 
which is 2,218 cubic inches. 

A coin worth 4 chuckrams, or one-seventh 
of a rupee — about 3id. 

A measured garce is 424 mercals, the 
official equivalent of 120 Indian mnuncls 
of 82I) lbs. avoir, each, say alKuit 4 4 tons 

Trav. Admin. Report makes 365 7 paras = 
1 garce. 

Clarified butter used in cooking. Boiled 
and set to cool ; when it remains in a 
semi-liquid state. 

A native accountant in the revenue depart- 
ment 

The place where the chief officer presides. 

I^nds which had been held free, now 
subjected to a money assessment. Wet 
lands Tn Shencottah. 

A proprietor of Jenmam lands. ^ 

Freehold property viewed as hardly alien- 
able. It cannot be sold without the 
concurrence of the heir-at-la\i\ In Tra- 
vancore, nominally free from all tax : 
when alienated, a light tax called Raja- 
bhogam is iiqposed. 

The annual settlement made under tlie 
^ryotwari system. 

A redeemable tenure. 

Survey of actual produce. Assessment. 
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Kandukrishi ... 

Mai 

Kdranavan 

A^al. ... ••• ... ... 

Kottoh or Cottah 

Tam. JCdUei ...• ... 

,, of land ... 

Kudivdram 

Kudumi 

Kurava cry 

»» 

Mai 

Tain, and Mai. 

Val ^ 

Kurikdnam 

Mai. KitrL Hole ... 

• 

Kuttikanam 

Lac or Lakh ... 
Maicad 

Makkatayam ... 

Mai. Atiiti, Log ... 

Sans. Laksha 

Kanarese. Maikadu. 

Daily hire. 

Mai 

M.JS 

Malabar Era 

Malavaram 

Mai. Hill, Share ... 

Mantram 

Marahmut 

Marumakkatd- 

yam. 

Maund 

Sans. Production of 
the mind. 

Ar. Mardmmat, Re- 
pair. 

Mai 

Hind. Man 

Mcladi 

Meleltoopillay ... 

Mai 

Mai. Registry cltrk . 

Ivfdlwirom 

Mai. MUvdram 

Mcrcal 

Tm,MarakkdU ... 

• 

Michavaram ... 

Mai. Remainder, 

share. 

Mofussil 

Munsif 

Hind. MufassaL Se- 
parate, distinct. 
Hmd. Equitable, just. 

Mooparidi!^.^,; ». 

Muaoiid ... ... 

Mai. Muppam, Three 
tiieasUres (three jn 
ten), 

'Ar. Masniid* The 


Muhammadan seat 
ot powef At Delhi. 


Government agriculture. The home farms 
of the sovereign. Grain rent collected 
in kind. 

Head of the family. In Makkatayam the 
father, elder brother, &c. In Maru- 
makkatayam, the maternal uncle or eldest 
brother. 

In Ndnjin&d 164 Kottar padics or 8 mercal. 
Nearly 4 bushels, or half a “quarter ” of 
grain. 

Ill 'rinnevelly 1*62 acre. 

Cultivator's share of the produce. 

The Hindu tuft or lock of hair. • 

A shrill ululation produced by the vibration 
of the tongue between the lips and 
teeth. By women at marriages, devil 
dancing, &c. 

hc^Q allowing compensation for value of 
trees planted or other improvemenAs by 
the tenant or mortgagee cn relinquishing 
possession. A kind of tenant-right. 

Fee on ftmber trees cut dow*n. 

A hundred thousand. 

Works executed without previouf esUmate. 

The right of sons to inherit as distinguished 

* from Marumakkatdyam. 

Quilon year. The dale of its foundation. 
M. fi. lOjQ begins on i6th August, 1883. 

Tax on waste land cleared. I'hc propor- 
tion of such produce to the Sirkar. 

Prayer, text, charm, or incantation. 

Public works. 

Succession to inheritance by sister's sons, 
or in the female line. Nepotism. 

At Madras 25 or 30 lbs. Indian maund 
of^salt 82I pound^avoir. (100 lbs. troy), 
supposed to mea^e 3 paras. 

Rent paid in kind. 

Accountant-general. Head of the Pilley- 
mar. 

The propORion of the crop mr produce 
claimed by Government. 

Grain mAs^fre, now fixed at 800 cub ins. 

= 2^ imperial gallons. Of salt weighs 24 
Ills. 6 oz. 

The proprietor's rent of Jenmi properly, 
after deducting the interest of ihc Kanam, 
or money advanced by the tenant. 

The country, as opposed to the principal 
station or town. 

A native judge subordinate to the zillah 
judge. • * 

Assessment of three-tenths of the average 
of full tax on paddy lands. 

The throne of Travancore. 
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NadttvukAm ... 

Mai. PUmring share . 

Nair or Niyar ... 

Mai. Leader, lord 

Ndri or Nauly ... 

UtiLJ^dri 

Neet^. 

Ar. Nfyai. Will, al- 
lotment. 

Nirthal 

Mai. Niruttal, Ce.s- 
sation. 

Nunjal| 

Tam. Nanjei ... .. 

Ola , . ... 

Mai 

Oloogoo 

Mai. Omgtt. Bound- 

Oobhaycmpalisa . 

siry« 

Mai. Ubkayantt ^ov^- 
nant ; palisa, in- 
terest. 

Ootooperah 

Mai. Giving 

rice to Bralpnans. 
Pum* House. 

Otti ., 

hlal* a*. ... ... 

Paddy 

Malay. 

Pagoda 

Sans. Bha^vathi. A 
deity. 

Panda) 

Mai. Taro. ••• ••• 

Pandara vaga ... 

Mai, PatidAram, 

Treasury, govern- 
ment. c 

Pandit 

Pandiia,.. % . 

i’.tra or Purrah... 

m 

Mai 

c 

Ptttliivu chit ... 

Mhl. Register docu- 
ment. 

Pattayam 

Mai 

Payittu pdttam ... 

Mai. Pulse rent ... 

Peon 



Peishcar ... ... 

Perff. Pishhdt^, A 


foreman, mjanager. 

Pidipidu 

MaL ... ... 

Pilley 

Mai. Taim PUln. A 
child, , 

Plantain 

lAt Plm^aso^ 

Pokkuvaravu 

Mai..., 


Allowafice for eiqkenfift of plontit^ and 
rearing young trees. 

The Sttcn’as of Malabar* 

A mewure, chiefly of rice. * Quarter of aa 
eduDgaly. 23 cub. ins. or nearly 1^3 fluid 
ounces. 

Royal decree. 

I^d abandoned on account of becoming 
> un6t for cultivation. Slrkar lands left 
wa*;te. 

Soil fit for the cultivation of rice, adndtting 
of artificial irrigation. ^ 

Leaf of pal moused for firing or thatch 
K<^ister of the measurement and extent of 
fields and holdings. 

Interest paid in kind. 


Free inn, wbeie Brahmans are fed. 


Mortgage, especially a usufructuary mort- 
gage, in which thejanmi yields to the 
tenant all the produce of thtf field in 

^ lien of interest for his advances i or if 
the receipts exceed the interest, the 
diflerence (michav&ram) is paM to the 
proprietor. 

Rice in the husk, whether growing or cut. 

Hindu temple. A gold coin worth 3^ 
rupees. 

Temporary shed of leaves or wickerwork 
erected especially for marriage feasts, 
&c. 

Government properly. 


I A Brahman leomed in the law and shas- 
tras. A law officer. 

Grain jneasure as 10 edui^alies ssi * 4 r 4 of 
a bushel. Para of seed may be taken at 
two-fifths of a bushel. Para of Hce land 
is equivalent to from one-e1evetifli to, one* 
eighth of an acre^ according to locality. 
Noif fixed at 8 X 9 dendoc^. 

Document to acknowledge the ryots' right 
to cultivate. ° - 

Deed of lease or rifh 

Rent or tax levied dn dry lands or gardens. 
An ednnga^ of mch land is 8 X' 8 
dendoos. ^ 

Inferior office jpidKcd or customs or of 
courts di justice, usually weatiug a.^d^ ~ 
Collector, or magistrate a piovii|i& 

* mTiavancore. - ' 

Any deed or secuiity'of poasemidiEi. ^ V ", 
Honoiury titfe of Sadm and dilbinv. . 

accoimfani , \ '-'V 
^meas banana. Fihkof MosAsaj^t^ . 
Transfer of Mgistiy of tods , \ 
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Provertykma ... 
or 

Panotyakanui 
Puddy ... 


tm» Jf^ A iuu^ 


Pnthuval . 
Ranee 

Koyassom .. 
Rupee 


Ryot . 


Ryot wan 


Sadr Of Sudder*. 

Sonj&yatt ... 

Sepoy.## i . 
$^sfaak4r ... . 
SheriatAdar 


difkof . . ... 
Strkiiianm 


Suinpritky • or 

Smpmfay# 

l^ldkr 

Taitwoo 

M 'U i 

T41S491#1^.. 


Tam. Mai. ' ...j 


li^wiiess . 

Hind.jeAv/ .. 

MaL jRS^asam 
Kind. Jf^ .. 


At. JtUiyat* Pro- 
tected one, subject, 
commoner. 


Hind. Sadr. Emi- 
nence. 

Mai. Collection 

Per&. Sipdhi .. 

Mai 

Pets. Sirishidhdar. 
Keeper of tbe re- 


Pecs. SoTj Ulad ; 

kar^ business# 

Suiii% Woman's 
* 

Samprtdhi ... 

Wait TltM. OA. 
l(;elkai. 

■Tatti* Ma^ .»• 






aubordinate irevenue of^oer havkMr 
V ehaige of die CoUeotioiis of one or 
> more viflaiseft- 

$eer Pndd^ of rice m TinnevePy is neaity 
an EBimdi ^aavt It measures about 
ottb. Ms», contidhibig 75 tolaks* 
weight of rice when sti^, and $2 
henped pretty ddl. idd of theswss: 1 
kot&h. 

Kottar stamped poddy said to be 4a sa 1 
bushel, watch would be 58*8 cub. ins. 
WoR^^ Adoration of the gods with the 
proper ceremonies* « 

Land dt for dry gram cultiyation, not 
being irrigated. 

Reclaimed or newly cultivated land# 
^princess. The sisters xjt nieces of the 
Rajah of Tmvancoftf. 

Secretaryship. o 

An Indian silver coin, nominally worth 
two shillings, though at present the 
currerA value is nearly a fifth less. 
Throughout this book, where pounds 
sterling are mentioned, the ^ound is 
used to represent 10 rup^ * 

A cultivator of the soil. 


[The system by which each landholder is 
dealt with directly, and land tax collected 
firom each by the servants of the Govern- 
ment 

Supreme (Court). 

Collection of tax on the temporary and 
occasional cultivation of waste lands. 

A soldier of native infantry. 

Suimvors relatives, descendants. ^ 

Hel)} nauve oipicemf a cutoherry or He- 
paxtment " 

The native Government. 

Dowry, The peculiar property gf a woman 
or utffe, over Which she has independent 
control,* ^ which descends to her 
daughter or n^xt of kin. 

Principal accountant in the Tahsildar < 
cutmunrry, and immediate assistant to 
die Tah^darJ e 

A native collator and snlMnagistiate in 
chaige of a '^luk. 

Sale of trees and produce without the land 
on wMch the trees stand. 

Marriage badge. The centae or sole or- 

4 immetlit of a ne<dclace which is tied on 
then^ of fhe bride by the Inidegroom 
at the time of marriage. 

. IHyision of a province. District under 

< management of a Tabsildar. (A 
county.) 

F F 
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Tarawdd 

Mai. 

The Malabar family or united community, 
whose entire property is managed by its 
senior member for the bencnt of the 
family — ^the strictest and oldest form of 
cor|x>rate union. 

Tola 

Hind. Toi Weight.. 

A weight usually regarded as equivalent 
to the weight of the Sicca rupee or 
1791)66 troy grains. Now fixed at i8o 
troy grains, the weight of the current 
rupee. British rupees 38*9 weigh i lb. 
avoir. 350 tolas ss 9 lbs. Weight of a 
florin is 174*54 grains. 

Unjel.ik 

Mai Anchal, A stagCi 

Letter post. 

Vakdlatnama&i ... 

relay. 

• ^ 

Power of attorney. 

Vakeel 

Hind. Wakil Dele- 
gate, agent 

Stfns. y^da ... *“ 

i 

An authorized attorney. A pleader in a 
court of justice. 

Vcdam orVetham 

Velldfa 

The four ancient scriptures of the Hindus. 
A religion having a sacred book. 

Mai Blank leaf 

Unregistered document. 

Vempattam 

Mai Verunifniitam, 
Simple rent, • 

Rent of lands without any advance or loan. 
Lands pajing full tax. 

Virutti or Vritty. 

Sans. Increase, pros- 
perity; and Mai. 

Feudal tenure. Lands granted rent and 

c 

r 

tax free for services formerly due, or 
still required without pay or at Nominal 
rates. 



Hind. ZM, Side, 
division. 

Pfovince. 











